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Preface 



As \\c cMUcr the l*)*)ns. iLuitnially the Cliic.iiu) pot>plc luiiubcr iumiIv 13 million 
people ~ approxiin.ucly ()3 per cent of tlu* total L.Hino population e>f 2«).l 
inilhon.' Notwithstanding a great deal of withiii-groiip variability, the large and 
rapidly growing Clliieaiu^ pt^piiLition carries the dubious distinction of being the 
most imdereducated of cnir nation's luimcrically large ethnic mmoritv pt^pula- 
tions. There are indicators that such schooling problems and Ci^nditioiis are 
worsening. 

I bis hook IS intended to examine — trom various perspectives — the school 
taiiure and >iu ces> of (.'liicaiio students. T he deep roots and broad branches of 
Clhicano school failure indicate that these poor schooling conditions and out- 
comes arc protoundly inrincnced bv iiiNtiiutional torces and structures that pro- 
luote and iiiamtain incciualitv. Of course, there is the alternative tvpe of perspective 
that Clhicanos are the makers of their (uvn ctlucati<Mial pri>blems. According to 
this 'person-centered* explaiianon, the iiiteliectual and mocivational deficits of 
C'lucano students are believed to be rt>oled in their inadequate familial socializa- 
tion. It IS untortunate that tlie 'deficit* model — a theorv rooted in racism, 
pseudosctence. and ignoraiue — held .nUcIi high currency for so man\ decades. 
i"o simic extent the doinin.mce ot deficit thinking in educatu>nal thought aiul 
practici has persisted for so long because, as jNeisser (l^-'Sd) notes, there has been 
. ai pparent lack of plausible alternatives* (p. ix). 

In recent vears. lunvever. there have been gusts t^f air blowing fresh, m- 
vigi^ratuig sclu^larslnp into the study ot the schiK>ling problems of C*hicano and 
other racial 'ethnic nunoritv students (e.g.. Neisser, 1^>>86: Trueba 
Altb.ough these new airwa\s are far from beini; jet streams, movement can 
certaniK be t'elt. The present volume joins these curreiUs in an attempt to push 
along hirtiicr a better uiulerstanding of what ctMistitutes. maintains, and helps 
shape school f.ulnve among ( hicano students, hi addition, the various lontrib- 
urors i>t tins book pit»vule in varving degrees their own visions ot rescarth aiul 
pt^hc\ needs that mav help to reah/e Cihuaiu^ sch(u^l success 

H\" Its very narnre. sdun^l tailnre among C*hicano students is .i < omplex 
and inultidimensuMial construct. I luis. to understand the factors aiul processes 
i>\ smh liu\ .uadi'mu uhu \cmeut faml. a^ well aclue\ t'ment enhaiu ement ) it J^^ 
ncicss.irv to stnd\ the pu»blcins. rc^-carth icciuniik'ndatuuis. and poluv letorm 
nnpluatuui'^ rln oui^h \aiuuN wiiuliAVs ami pei spct ti\ es. As >een m the present 
\-olunu-, the t iWit ributors' resear. ii spet lali/af ions lange widiH — cultural 

\ 



Preface 



a!u[iri)poK)gy, bilingual cdiicatioii, ctlucatioiial history, special education, dc- 
voU>pnicntal psychology, educational testing, educational anthropology, and the 
political economy of education. CJiven the broad nature of the sciiooling prob- 
lems experienced by C'hic.mo students, it is necessary to throw our a wide 
siholariv net capture the complexities of the isNUcs and the resultant research 
ami p(Wic\ imphcations. 1 believe that in the future, understanding the plight and 
miproveinent of sihiniling for C*;hicanos will benefit greatly from having such 
intcuiist iphnarv teams. 

Richard R. Valencia 



Note 

1 1 he tems 'Clm.uu** roter^ lo Moxican-Ditgin students burn oithcr m the Uintoil States 
<M \U-\u<» 'I. anno' rclcrs to "Hispanu". Sec Valencia (chapter I. this volume) tor 
(urilu t dcnioi;i.iphu- nifonnation on tlic numerical breakdown ot' the Latino popula- 
iion. 
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Part I 

Current Realities of the Chicano Schooling 
Experience 



Part I consists of thrco chapters and describes a number of major issues and 
harmful conditions that Chicano students, as a whole, routinely experience in 
the process of schooling, hi chapter 1, The PHght of Cihicano Students: An 
Overview of Schooling Conditions and Outcomes', Richard Valencia lays the 
foundation for a number of issues that follow. Discussion begins by the audior 
providing a working definition of 'Chicano school failure'. The core of the 
chapter is an overview of eleven different schooling conditions and outcomes that 
describe the educational experience of many Chicano students. The chapter closes 
by discussing the changing demography of our nation's dramatic racial/ethnic 
shifts and transformations, how Chicanos fit into these current and future 
changes, and why the time for informed action and reform should be now. 

Ruben Donato, Martha Menchaca, and Richard Valencia wrote chapter 2, 
^Segregation, Desegregation and hitegration of C:hicano Students: Problems and 
IVospects*. hi their coverage, the authors explore the linkages between segrega- 
tion and Chicano school failure from both historical and current frames of 
reference. The ideological and structural bases of Chicano student segregation are 
examined in some detail, hi addition, Donato ct ai describe contemporary forms 
of resegregation, particularly language segregation. The authors also discuss a 
number of reform ideas that could potentially lead to integration. Chapter 3, 
written by Russcl Rumberger, presents a comprehensive treatment of *C:hicano 
Dropouts- A Review of Research and Policy Issues'. Rumberger approaches the 
problem of Cihicano dropouts by examining four facets: extent of die problem 
and incidence figures, correlates of dropping out, individual and social con- 
^eijuences, and some solutions to the Chicano dropout problem. 
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Chapter I 



The Plight of Chicano Students: 
An Overview of Schooling 
Conditions and Outcomes 



Richard R, l'\ilcficia 



riuTC is .1 crisis ui iii.iny of our nation's schools in which raci.il/ctlinic minority 
stiulcnts attend. Wc arc Hot speaking of the charges of increasing niediocricy of 
sclioi^hng .lualitv as descnheii by a rasli of 'excellence' reports in the l^W)s (e.g.. 
National C:oniin'issuMi on r.xccllence in F.ducation. IW). Rather we are alluding 
to a considerably more grave problem — the massive school problems experi- 
enceii by a large proportion of minority students enrolled in public kindergarten 
through twelfth grade (K-12) schools/With respect to C:hicano students — the 
target group tU" this book — they are prime examples of pupils affected bv die 
pernicious ideologies, msthutional mechanisms, ami outcomes of educational 
uiciiiiahtv.' 

In tliis introductorv chapter, three aspects of che C:hicano sch(H)hng experi- 
ence will be addressed.' Tirst. there will be an attempt to unpack the notion ot 
'C:hicano scliool failure'. Second. I will provide a descriptive level of Chieano 
schooling problems by presenting an overview of numerous conditions and 
outcome^. Third. I will focus on the -changing demography*; that is. I will 
describe the dramatic growth in the Chicano population and then discuss current 
and future impliCat!Oiis of these demographic changes i'i>-a-i'i< the Chicano 
comniuiiitv and the sclioi^liiig of its cliildreii. 



Chicano School Failure 

Although the notion of 'school tailure' with respect to raciaWethnic iiimonty 
students has been used and liisciissed by other scholars (e.g.. Boykin. iWV. 
Lnkson. U^H7; CUiisbiirg. l^^SO). the term itself is in need of further theoretical 
devclopincnt and refinement. Its heuristic value and potential in tlie(uy genera- 
tion about the iiianv schooling problems e\perieiiced by Chicano students appear 
to be vast. Miu\ might one conceptuali/e sc1kh)1 failure, a ctMistrua, anuMig 
Chicano students--^ I offer this broad, working delinitioii: school failure aiiKMig 
Chicano ^tudents refeis to their pcrsi^tnitly, pcrvihn't'ly , <md disproportiotmtcly, hir 
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iUtuicmu dihicratwni. Next, wc turn lo .1 brief" distussit)n of cu'li o\ the italici/al 

tlTlllS. 



Ih'rsisii'tiiv 

Stiu>(>l failure anioiii; Clliicanos is not a new situation. On the contrary, it is an 
n\d and stubborn condition. It refuses to relent. It continues even in the face of 
opposition. Imagine h.ivmi^ a toorhache that never goes a\vay> and vou can get a 
sense of the persistent nature of the poor academic performance of a substantial 
portion of the CMiicano student population. In shoi-t, Chicano school failure is 
deeply rooted in history. When Chicanos did eventually gain wider access to 
pubhc schooling at die turn of the twentieth century (C^ameron, UWi), major 
schooling problems existed since the earliest period and such patterns continued 
unabateil (Carter and Segura. * Sanchez, 1%6). For example, Prake (l^;27) 
compared the relative aca( performance of Mexican (i.e., X^hieano') 

and White seventh and eighth graders in Tucson, Arizona. Based on group- 
ailministered acliie v'eiiieiit tests, (!liieaiu> students perUirnied considerably lower 
than their White peers. Reynolds (IW), in a comprehensive report more than 
htty years ago (The l-dmation of SpiUtish-Spcahini^ (lluldrcn in l ive sSondiwcstrnt 
Slates), quoteil an Arizona study as follows: *In general, the type of Mexican child 
taken into the Arizona school tends to be backward in rate of mental develop- 
ment, lags a year or two behind other pupils, shows a heavy failure percentage, 
and an early elimination from school' (p. 3H). An example of such school failure 
W.IS the finding that for every *. . . UK) Mexican children in gr.ide 1 there are 7 in 
grade «. while for KM) non-Mexican children in grade 1 there are 52 in grade K' 
(p. y)). Another example of the persistent nature of C^hicano school failure comes 
from Chapa^s (1988) analysis of census data. In KMO, C^liicanos in Clalifornia (ages 
2:^-(A) completed an average of 7.5 years of schooling while Whites finished an 
average of 1(1.5 years — a gap oi ?> years. Nearly forty years later (1979). the 
mean for Chicanos was 11.0 years and 13.4 for Whites — .1 gap of 2.4 years. 

Ih'fwi.'^ivenco 

C!hicano school failure is not confined to one single location. Wherever Chicano 
conini unities exist, school failure appears to be widespread among Chicano 
student enrollments. There are at least two evidential ways of looking at the 
pervasive character of this low academic achievement. First, one can analyze it 
from a geographical vantage point. Whether one views the academic performance 
data described in national (e.g., Ct^leniaii et ul., !%()). regional (e g., US C:oiii- 
mission on C:ivil Rights. 1972a). state (e.g.. Brown and Haycock, 1985), or 
numerous local reports, the results are alarmingly consistent; C Chicano students, 
on the whole, tend to exhibit knv academic achievement. Second, one can study 
such data using a ert^ss-sectioiial approach (i.e.. comparing various grade levels at 
(UK p(Miir in time; k^r example, see Brown and Haycock, 1985). Again. Chicano 
acailcnuc performance - - on the average — is characterized by poor achievement. 
In sum. the pandemic branches of Chicaiu^ school failure are clearly tied to their 
persistent roots. 

4 
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Dispropordofidluy 

The iiKxlitying ttTii), 'dispropt^rtioiintcly'. is an important (|aalihcr in tliat C'hica- 
no school failure, which contains its oxphcit mean in of k)w achieve nicnt. also 
has a second denotation — ct)mparative performaiue. In the context tif exaiuin- 
iiit; the school achievement of C'hicano students, their academic performanee is 
compared to White students. Here, the common procedure is to use the a gg re- 
traced performance (e.g., reading achievement as measured on a standardized test) 
of White grade-level peers as a referent and then to compare the aggregated 
performance of Clhicano .students to this standard. When this is dtmc. the 
common result is one ot li^ytumctry. That is. when the C'hicano distribution of 
achievement test scores, representeti as interval data, is juxtaposed to the curve ot 
the White grouped scores, the C^hicano distribution is typically skewed positive- 
ly. Simply put. there is a disproportionately greater percentage oi Chicano 
students — compared to their White peers — reatling below the middle of the 
distribution. C^onversely. comparal to White students, there is a dispropor- 
tionately lower percentage of C^hicant) students reading iibove the mitldle ot the 
distribution. 

In addition to examining the notitin of dispropoitionality o\' achievement 
set) res from a perspective of asymmetry. t)ne can also look at disparity. For 
example, when a comparison is made between the percentage of Chicano secondary 
school dropouts to White dropouts (i.e.. represented as dichotomous data — 
dropout/non-dropout), the common pattern shows tlisparity. where the Chicano 
rate of dropouts in secondary schotils is higher than one would predict when 
compared to the percentage of Chicano students in the general secondary school 
population. 

Ik'fore we leave the term, disproportionality, a caveat is in order. Although the 
difference beiween C.hicano ami White students in acndemic achievement is large, 
there is indeed variability in C^diic.ino academic development and performance (see 
Laosa and Henderson, this volume, for a discussion of some predictors that help to 
explain such variabdity). Some Crhicano students do read at or above grade level. 
Many C^hicano students graduate from high school. In short, there are notice- 
able within-group differences, and thus the issue of disproportionality is 
not confmed only to between-group (i.e.. White/Chicino) differences. It is 
important to underscore, however, that given the current schooling outcomes 
experienced by C'hicano students as measured by nio?t achievement indicators — 
and despite the fact that some of these students will net b.ive academic problems — 
the available evidence indicates that the low .uatlemic nchievement is the norm for a 
substantial portitMi of the Chic.ino stutient population in the nation's publk 
elcmentarv .md secondary schools. 

Loir Aiiidann Aihirvnnvnt 

Here, there is a need to provide a justification for the usage of 'l<nv academic 
.u hievement*. birst. we need ic^ examine the term 'achievement'. Adiievcment 
(academic) is a coiuept, an abstractUMi formed \roiu the observ.ition of 

certain behavior of children . . . asscxiated with the "learnnig" (^f school tasks — 
reading vvt^rds. dtMng anthnietic problems . . . and so on* (Kerhnger. 1W>. 
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p. 27). Atcoriliiii; to in.ijor reports and studies (e.g.. C^ili forma Superintendents' 
C'ouneil on Hispanie Affairs. U)85; US C!oni mission on C'ivil Rights, U>72a), two 
of the most sit^nifieant academie achievement indicators, particularly in the 
schoohni; of C^hicano students, are (a) test performance in the content areas 
(especially reading) and (h) second.iry school holding power (i.e., the \ . . school 
systems' effectiveness m its ability to hold ics students until they have et^mpleted 
the full course of study', US Commission on Civil Rights, ITCa, p. 8). ' 

I have deliberately elu^sen the term 'low academic achievement' rather than 
the otten used lunioii of 'underachievement'/ It is tempting to want to use the 
construct of underachieveinent as it connotes that the typical group performance 
of low test scores and high dropout rates are not truly reflective of what Chicano 
students are capable of achieving. Although there is likely a great deal of credence 
to the belief that, bv and far, the depressed academic achievement of CJiicanos 
does not mirror their potential, to try to interpret this discrepancy as 'under- 
achieveinent' presents several conceptual prtiblems. 

First, the converse notit^n of underachie\ .Miient (that is, 'overachievemeut') 
appears to be a logical impossibility' (. iiiastasi, 1V84, p. 131) because the 
term implies that a person is perftirming jjove his'her capacity. Second, the 
terms underachie\ emeiitunerachie\ ement a- e meaningless if not looketl at from 
a measurement perspective. As a number o 'scholars have luned, the two terms 
tell us little nuire than the widely acknvn\ ledged fact that intelligence and 
achievement tests are far from being perfectly correlated (cf. Anastasi, 1984; 
Jensen, 1980). l"hird. the concept of uiiderachievemeiit is typically used in de- 
scribing the special education c.itegory of learning disnbiliiies (that is, a comnion- 
Iv accepted characteristic tif learning disabilities is a marked tliscrepancv between 
measured intclhgeiue and school achievement) The discrepancy index as such is 
particularly trtnibling in trying to describe the test behavior of normal C'hicanos 
(i.e., non-special education students) in that it is fairly conmuMi for them to 
perform well within the normal range on intelligence tests but perform below the 
norm on achievement tests (see Valencia and Rankin, 1988). C liven all the con- 
fusion and issues associated with the term underachieveinent, I have selected the 
term Mow academic achievement' — a more meaningful construct — for inclu- 
sion in my definition of Chicano schotil failure."" Now that we have dissected the 
notion of scluiol failure and provided some semblance of its ct)nfiguratitni, we 
move next to a description of coiiditU)ns and outct^mes that characteri/e current 
schotiliiig i)f ( ]hicanos. 

Schooling Conditions and Outcomes: An Overview 

Based on my knowledge ot the Chicano schooling experience, there are at least 
eleven sc hooling generali/ations that characterise conditions and outcomes for a 
si/able proportion of the Cdiicano public sclunil ptipulation. The reader should 
keep in mind that the following descriptive overview contains broad-bascil 
uener.il statements. That is, thev are meant t(^ capture what appe.irs to be the 
nnini \o\ .1 m)oil number ot (. liu >uio students, not evers' Chicano stutlent 
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c:hic.iiio students arc typically i^t^Kitcd from their White peers — ami of course, 
vicc-versa (White students have little contact with their C!hicano peers). There is, 
lunvever. an interesting new development to this condition of racial/ethnic isola- 
tion. As Mciichaca and Valencia (IWO) note. *The segregation of school-age 
Latinos, of which two-thirds are C^hicano, has increased to such an extent that 
rhey no\\ have the dubious distinction of being the most highly segregated gnnip 
of America's children' (p. 222; also sec Oruni. 1986). hi r)68, 2^ per cent of Latinos 
attended 90 to UK) per cent minority schools. By 1984. nearly 1 in 3 (31 per cent) 
of Latinos attended such ethnically segregated schools (C")rncld, 1988). In short, 
the segregation of CJhicano students has mcreased over the last twenty years. 
Ciiveii the sharp increase in the C^hicnno school-age population, C^hicano/ 
Mexicano migration and settlement patterns, the foot dragging of desegregatitin 
effi^rts, and other factors, it is very likely that the segregation of Chicaiu^ 
stuilcnts will intensity ni the years ahead. 

The connection between school segregation and academic achievement t)t 
Chicaiu^ students h.is been widely documented (e.g., Hspint^sa and Oehoa. 1986; 
Haro, 1977; Orfield, 1988; Vnlencia. 1984). As the C!hicaiu) enrtillment increases, 
cichievcment (as measured by standardi7ed tests) decreases. These observed nega- 
tive correlations are pervasive and strong in magnitude. For example. Valencia 
(1984) found a neai perfect negative correlation between Cbtcano (and BLick) 
school percentage and mean achievement scores in an analysis of eleven high 
schools in the Phoenix, Arizona Union School Oistrict. As the minority percen- 
tage of the high schools increased, test scores systematically decreased, llspinosa 
aiul Ochoa (1986) found a strong negative correlation between Clalifornia Assess- 
ment Pri\gram test scores and Latuio school concentration for a state-wide 
sample of third-graders. 

it is clear that segregation has and contiiuies to be a maji^r institutional 
prcHcss m denying equ,il educational (Opportunities for Clhicano students and thus 
lias helped shape their school failure. Although one cannot imply causality from 
correlational data, it is safe to assume that segregation is implicated in creating 
barriers for C!hicano students. Or as Ortield (1988) notes, such data does 

not, of course, slunv that the segregation causes the inequality, but it tloes show- 
that Fhspanic students tend to be concentrated in schools where the tone and the 
level of instruction arc set by large pioportions of poorly prepared stutlents' 

In recent publications, the unfolding o{ the history ot the C.hicano schooling 
experience has had school segregation as a prominent focus of attention (Alvare?, 
198S: (;on7ale-/. 1985; Menchaca and Valencia. 1990; San Miguel, 1986. 1987). A 
man>r londusion drawn by these scholars is thai the segregation of C^hicaiio 
students has (operated ihrcnighout hisKory as a key administrative practice leading 
t(^ harmtiil scho(oling consequences (als(o see. Donato. Menchaca and Valencia, 
this volume). Lor example. Menchaca and V<ilencia (I9''0) discuss the issue in this 
manner: 

... altluuigh ( oiuemporary sdunol segregation of C*hu«iiuo students is 
complexlv related to social. ec(MUoinic. and p(opuLuitoir demographic 
f.u tors over tune, (one slunild mot ignore the histtoru al blueprint (of t(orced 
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scgrcgarivc practices of the early l9(X)s. Although the knot between past 
and present school segregation cannot be snugly tied, there is ample 
evidence from California case studies that the segregative policies of the 
early 19(X)s have had long-term effects. Despite the variability among the 
communities of California, segregation of Chicano students today can 
generally be said to have been strongly influenced by Anglo-Saxon 
ideologies of the past. To the present day. the schools in the Chicano 
barrios continue to experience the deleterious impact of the Separate but 
equal' policies passed by previous generations, (p. 243) 



LiUii^ua^c/Cu Itural Exc lusio ti 

The fact that Chicano students' language and culture are excluded from the 
school curriculum — which by the way is a longstanding historical practice — 
was brought to national limelight in the early 197()s by a report in the Mexican 
American Education Study (US Commission on Civil Rights, 1972b). It was 
reported that less than 7 per cent of the schools in the Southwestern US offered 
bilingual education. Furthermore, only 4 per cent and 7 per cent of the elementary 
and secondary schools, respectively, in the Southwest offered Chicano history. 

Periodic reports since then have confirmed the existence of language and 
cultural exclusion. For example, Olsen (1988) reported there are over 6()(),()()0 
limited-English proficient (LEP) students in California (about three-fourths of these 
are Latinos). Due in large part to the serious shortage of bilingual teachers (sec 
Valencia and Aburto, this volume), less than 25 per cent of these LEP students are 
being served in bilingual classes staffed by qualified bilingual teachers. The other 75 
per cent of LEP students arc provided little, if any, instruction in their first language. 
Given the schooling benefits of having bilingual education for Chicano students (see 
Carcia, chapter 4. and Merino, chapter 5, this volume) as well as multicultural 
education (e.g.. see Conzalcz. 1974), the inclusion of language/cultural components 
in instruction can certainly help turn the tide against school failure. 

Two likely contributing factors that have helped shape the language/cultural 
exclusion issue are the limited multicultural education training and the apparent 
disinterest in such training during the preservice development of prospective 
teachers. With respect to the limited training concern, there is some evidence that 
teachers arc inadequately prepared to teach multicultural education. A case in point 
is Olsen's (198S) finding that only 5 per cent of future teachers in CaHfornia take any 
course in multicultural education. Regarding the issue of disinterest. Mahan and 
Boyle (1981) surveyed student teaching directors in twenty-five states. The authors 
reported that two-thirds of the respondents believed 60 to 1(K) per cent of students in 
teacher education training.; programs had no desire for preparatory experiences in 
multicultural education. 



Aduicmu Athu'vcfucfit 

As we have prevunisly discussed m our conceptuali/ati(Mi of Chicano school 
failure. (Chicano students — compared to White students — achieve at consider- 
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ably lower levels on various group-based and individually administered standard- 
ized achievement tests (e.g.. see Valencia and Rankin, 1988; sec Valencia and 
Aburto, this volume, for a discussion of Chicano students* considerably poorer 
performance on minimum competency and school-based competency tests). The 
disproportionately lower performance of Chicanos on achievement tests is one of 
the most persistent and pervasive findings seen in the Chicano schooling litera- 
ture. Clearly, the improvement of achievement test scores of Chicanos should be 
an educational priority during the 1990s. We should be very cautious, however, 
that the means to achieve such ends do not penalize Chicano students (see 
Valencia and Aburto. this volume) nor do they infringe on a Chicano's right to a 
democratic education (see Pearl, this volume). 

On a related point there is evidence that test scores, in general, are increasing 
in the nation. We should be aware, though, of illusions that help to create a false 
sense of security for the Chicano community, as well as for pohcymakers (see 
Valencia and Aburto, Chapter 8 in this volume, note 22). As Candara (1989) 
recently admonished: 

Nearly a quarter of America's children are on an educational path lead- 
Hig nowhere. While test scores appear to be on the rise all over the 
country, a closer look at the figures reveals that the least successful 
students are actually losing ground: The gap between their skills and 
performance and those of their peers is growing wider. These are the 
children of the poor, who coincidentally are also often ethnic minorities, 
(p- 38) 



,Si7/()()/ hlohiiuii Power i Retention) 

The tact that Chicano students, compared to their White peers, drop out of 
secondary school at considerably higher rates is one of the truly major tragedies 
of the C:hicano schooling experience. Although it is difficult to obtain reliable 
data on dropout incidence data, there are estimates. Recent data indicate that 
about 1 in 2 Chicano students drop out i>f secondary schools (Rumberger, this 
volume). 

The costs to the individual C^hicano who leaves school before graduation go 
beyond the fact that there is now an abrupt severance to his/her intellectual 
growth. The stakes are very high for the Chicano dropout and for society. One 
researcher has estimated that in the Los Angeles Unified School District — a liigh 
density Chicano district — the loss in adjusted lifetime earnings for a male 
dropout is S187,{KU), in general; for a female dropout, the loss is about S122,()()() 
(Clatterall, 1985). Furthermore, in addition to the foregone income associated 
with dropping out, there are foregone tax receipts as well as the social costs to 
local governments of providing funding for welfare, health, and related services 
(Rumberger. this volume). In short, the dropout problem for C:hicanos is ex- 
tremely costly along 'quality of life' and social lines. Suffice it to say that there is 
widespread interest and activity in trying to cope with and solve the Chicano 
dropout problem (see Rumberger, this volume, for an overview of policies and 
programs). 
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On a final note alxnit the dropout issue is the term itself'. Orr 
eoninients in her book. Kccpitu^ Sludnits in School- 

Althinu>;h the implieation of the term (hofwiit is that the student h.is left 
seluH>! willtuliy and without u;ood reason, there is overwhelmini^ evid- 
ence that ni.iny so-ealled droptiuts leav" because ot' the treatment they 
receive ai scho(d 17 r the failure of the schot^l programs lo meet their 
le.irnint; needs. In effect these stuiients arc forced out, [p. \n) 



School f'ifuuKifn^ 

Typically, the schools that C'hicano siudcnts attend are underfinanced compared 
to tlu" schools Wiiite siuilent.s attend, for example. tMie study of the Los Angeles 
Unified School District demonstrated that large differences were e\'itlent in the 
amount of money spent in elementary schools along racial/ethnic lines. Fairchild 
(1'>S4) found that as the percentage of (^Ihicano and other Latino suidents in- 
Creased among the various schools, per-pupil expenditures decreased, hi contrast, 
as the proportion of White students increased, school fniaiiciiig increased. 

It has been known tor sometime that some states in the Stnithwest spend 
significantly less to educate C'hicaiio students than their White t tninterparts. A 
case in point is Texas, the state with the second largest enrollment of Clhicano 
students. The US C^Miiniission on (avil Rights {1972c) .\/c.vjV(Ii/ Amouiiti [idttuh 
tion Study, Report Xiimhcr 4 (Mcxiuin Annricon Iidmation in Tc.\\i<: A Fututioti of 
l\\\dth) linked financial inequities with schtniling inetjuities in this manner: 

The Texas school finance system results m discrimination against Mex- 
ican American school children, IVedominantly Mexican American dis- 
tricts are less wealthy in lerms of property values than Aiigk> districts 
and the ax erage income of C^Iiicanos is below that of Anglos. These 
circumstances existing, the Stale of Texas has tlevised an educational 
finance system by which the .uncnint spent tni the scln^cding of students 
is a function of district and perscMia! wealth. The end result is th.it the 
poor and those receiving inferior cdiicatitMi continue to receive inf"erit)r 
education, (p. 2H) 

Shortlv prior to the publication o\ the US C!ommissioii on C!ivil Kights 
(l^)72c} report ou fip mcial inequities in 'fcx.is. Demetrit^ Rodriguez and six tnlier 
parents of the San /, ttonio Independent ScIkh)! District sued the district in \^)()H 
I barging tliat the 1 e\as schotd finance system violalctl the US Constitution 
iRodri[^uc^ .". Siin Antonio Independent Sihool Distiiit, 1^71) In one of' the most 
critical legal cases in the history of i'exas. aiul .if ier twenty-one years of struggle, 
the I'exas Supreme ( 'mirl in a decision declared on October 2. \W) the 
state's public scIuh^I svstem of financing to be unc(Mistituri(nial ((naves. 1989a). 
I he ( "oint maiiilaltd stale IcgislaUMs U) prepare a new. comprehensive tundiiig 
plan by Mav I9')n. As we enter the |9<)ns. the nation's eyes will be tui 1 exas. 
dosely (observing its atlempts t(^ equali/e the large funding discrepancies among 
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the state's many districts and us efforts to bring an end to a pattern ot ediuation 
in "lexas — one kind for the poor, one kind for the rKh.*' 

Ti\h her- Simian biteriu liotfs 

There is longstanding evideiue that Clhicano students, as a \vhole> tend to be 
treated less favorably than White students by teachers. For example, Parsons 
found a great deal of racial/ethnic cleavage in a small farming community 
in California. Regarding schooling. Parsons (.>bscrved that social relationships and 
interactions between students and students and teachers and students mirrored 
the larger social structure of the conununity — one o\ White dominance. 
Teachers routinely demonstrated preference for Whites over Chicanos by select- 
ing the former students for leadership roles, (-hicanos were also negatively 
stereotyped by teachers (e.g.. perceived to be lazy, not bright). 

In the most comprehensive study to date of teacher-student iiueractions 
iiivt)lving C!hicano students, the US C\)nunission on C^ivil Rights (1973) Me.xiuin 
Atfuruati ijiuuilioti Study, Rejwrl Simther 5 (Teinhets <wd Sludetils- Di(feret}ce:^ hi 
Tediher Inietiuiion with Mexiniti AmeriiiW iwd Atiiih^ Students) found a great deal ot 
differences in the quality and quantity of teacher-student interactitins along lines 
of students' racial/ethnic background. Bascti on systematic observati(.)n and evalu- 
ation of behavior in over 4(K» classes in New Mexico, C'ahfornia, and Texas, 
the C'ommission statV Unind — among other results — that C-hicano students. 
ct)nipared to Whites, received significantly less praise and encouragenuMU from 
teachers. Furthermore, teachers were found to spend less time in asking questions 
of CMiicanos. and they prcn ided more noncritici7ing talk to White pupils than to 
CMucaiu)s. T hese and tulier findings of teacher-student disparities in iuteractit^n 
patterns led the US C'ivil Rights Ciuumission to conclude; 

The basic finding of this report is that the schools of the Southwest are 
failing to involve Mexican American children as active participants in the 
classrcH)m to the same extent as Anglo children. . . . The classroom is the 
setting in which a child's schooling takes place and the interaction 
between teacher and students is the heart of the educational process . . . 
all elements of this interaction, taken together, create a climate ot learn- 
ing which directly afVects educational opportunity. CAuisequently, the 
discovered disparities in teacher behavior toward Mexican Aiuericans 
and Anglos are likely to hinder seriously the educational opportunities 
aiul achievement i>f ducano pupils, [liese tiiulings raise disturbing 
questions concerning the ability ot' our schools to meet the educational 
needs of all students ailcijuately. (p. 4.^) 

Although very little research of teacher-student interactions involving (!hica- 
no siuilents has occurred since the time of the Mexuuti Atiieriuui UdunUioti Study. I 
believe it IS sate to assume that stune teachers m our natuufs schools tontinue to 
respoiui more posiiively to White students than thev do to C ihicano stutieiits. As 
such. It is vital thai our vision schoi)ling embraces philost^phies and practices 
ci^iisiMMiU with a ilcnuHratic I'duiational pri>cess in which usetul knowletlge. 
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parucipatioii. rights, and equal encouragement arc present (see - Pearl this 
volume). 



C^urriiiihifH Diffcretitiatioti 

The sorting of students, based on perceived educability. into small groups or 
classes for instructional purposes has been an educational practice for many 
decades (Crakes. 19S5), Chicano students are no exception to the practices of 
'ability grouping' (elementary level) and 'tracking' (secondary level) (C)akes. 
l^cSS; US ConnnisMon on Civil Rights. 1974; Valencia and Aburto. this volume). 
Through such curriculum differentiation, Chicano students — compared to their 
White peers — are often exposed to greater amounts of 'low status knowledge' 
(e.g.. non-challenging, rote-learning curriculum) and exposed to lesser amounts 
of 'high status knowledge' — that is. the knowledge that is deemed to be a 
prerequisite for college atlmissions (Oakes). 

hor Chicano students, the link between not having the necessary high status 
knowledge and not matriculatmg to college is tight, Orum (1986), for example, 
has reported that 75 per cent of C":hicano and other Latino high school seniors 
have not completed a college preparatory program, (iiven the negative implica- 
tions of curriculum differentiation for a sizable percentage of Chicano students, it 
IS not surprising that a number of sclu)oI reform efforts i^t'i.s Chicano pupils 
involve, in part, providing greater access of high status knowledge for them 
(e.g.. Haycock and Navarro. 1988). 

dollci^c linioUmt'Hi 

Chicano students. c(Mnparcd to their White peers, have: (a) lower rates of college 
eligibility, (b) lower rates of enrollment to college (e.g.. in the California State 
University and University of California systems), and (c) higher rates of attrition 
tMice eniolled in college (e.g,. Brown and Haycock. 1985; Crum. 1986). 

Recent research has documented a rather unfortunate situation: not only is 
there a very low college attendance rate of C^liicanos, but it is declimti{^, (Mere we 
are defining college ittendance rate as the percentage of Chicano and other Latino 
high school graduates who go on to college.) The Chicano and other Latino 
college attendance rate hit a peak of 3f) per cent in 1976, dropped sharply to 30 
per cent in 1980. and plummeted even further to 26 per cent in 1985 (Mingle. 
1987). In short, from 1976 to 1985. the Latino college attendance rate dramatic- 
ally declined 28 per cent. C^runi (1986) adds this observation about the higher 
education issue: 

The popular perception that Hispanic participation ii institutions of 
higher education has greati/ increased is a myth. Despite the appearance 
o( increased access to higher education through affirmative action pro- 
grams, prc^portionately fewer i lispanics attended college in 1980 than in 
1*^75. While the number of Hispanic students attending college between 
1975 and 1980 remained steady, these students as a percentage of Hispan- 
ic high seluH>l gratluates dropped markedly. This fact, coupled with the 
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soariiii^ high school dropout rates, sciids a clear message or" the critical 
and continuing l iispanic under-renresentation in postsecondary educa- 
tion, (p. 37) 

In sum. the low and declining proportion of C!hicanos entering college repre- 
sents another crisis within the larger crisis of Clhic.uio schooling problems. In that 
c<^llege is the point of entry ft>r prt>spective professional careers and leadership 
roles, it is imperative that institutit>iis of higher education open their doors 
widely, as well as implement proactive measures dunug the collegiate experience 
to ensure C^lucano schot)l success. 

.Snc.v.v 

Although the conceptual status of stress is somewhat problematic because 
vague definitions and obscure mediating constructs (Wills and Langer. 19S()). it 
lemauis an important area of study. Regarding school stress and anxiety, the 
available literature has documented higher anK>unts among students of lower 
socioeconomic status and/or racial/ethnic minority backgrounds (e.g., C'oney 
and West. 1979; Hawkes and Koff, 1970). With respect to Clhicano students, 
there is some evidence that they experience considerably high and harmful 
amounts of stress at the elementarv scht>ol level ((Jerard and Miller. 1975; 
Phillips. 197S) and college level (Muno/. 1980). 

In the area ot race relations, one particular 'eiu'ironmental stressor' that has 
beCDinc a seholarly ctMicerii is race prejudice ot Whites towards racial /ethnic 
niiiu>rities in the sclu>ol setting. IheoreticalK . such stress is hi ely to 

adversely attect |minoritv] students* daily academic perffirniancc by reducing 
their willingness to persist at academic tasks and interfering with the cognitive 
processes involved m learning* (CJoughis. 198(>. p. 147). 

In that the linkages between rate prejudice, resultant stress, and the generally 
pi>or acadenuc pertoi niance ot C^hicano students have not been cmpiricallv deni- 
onstratcil. one cm cMily speculate at this lime abo U the parts and the whole of this 
socu^-psvcbological process, bor example, perhaps teacher prejudice against 
Cihicano students can be k>oked at as an envirtmmental stressor. A case m point is 
the study by Olsen (|9S8) who noted that more than a third of her total sample 
of 1 1 to lS-year~t>ld Cialifornia immigrant students (a very si7able percentage of 
whom were Mexican -origin) reporteti racial incidents of what they perceived to 
be caused by teacher prejudice (e.g.. derogatt>ry or siereotvpic comments voiced 
in tront the class; cultural clashes; being punished or embarrassetl for using 
their native language). In anv event, and despite the absence of empirical studies 
docunientmg the existence between adverse stress and piH)r achieveniciii. it is still 
miporta'it to nu>vc ahead in designing psvcliologit ally healthy learning environ- 
ments for C liuano students. 

l lie svstem ol sprti.il ediuaiion with respcU to C'liuaiu^ siiuK'nts ti>niinues 
have problems, partu ularlv dealing with qucstKMiablc oi mapprt^pnate asst^s- 



nicnt tools .nul »>r,ictitcs, owTrcprt'St'tuatioti aiul utulcrrcprcsciuation of C'hicaiios 
111 tcTt.im pl.utMncuts, the poor tlclivcry of" iiitorvcnnon services, niul so on. 
(Jiven these issues, and aeeoinpanied with tlie substantial inerease iu the C^hieaiio 
sehool population, it will he important as we enter the 1990s to retbrni the special 
etiucation system. Rueda (this \'olume) offers a critique of the existing svstem 
ami presents a reconceptuali^ation of how special education can be improved to 
adtlress the academic development of those Clhicano students who perform 
markedly below the norms (also, see Valencia and Aburto. this volume, for an 
overview of the abuses of etlucational testing and a discussion of iiow testing 
might be improN'cd to pronu)te (!liicano school success). 

Chiuifio T('tuhii}\^ l-'otic 

f-uially. there is the subject — or perhaps we should say the dwindling numbers 
— ot C'huano teachers. Receiir studies show that the percentage ot (^liicaiio 
public school (K-12j teaciiers is extrcinely low and steadily tleclining (Valencia 
iiui Aburto, in press, a; Valencia and Aburto. this volume). 

A major obstacle to C!liicaiio teacher production is rlieir high failure rate on 
teacher loiiipeteiicv tests, hi terms ot' a Latino student/Latino teacher national 
tlisp.iritv analysis. CMiicaiio and other Latino teachers are uiulerrepresentctl by a 
huge 75 per cent (Valencia and Aburto. in press, a). The growing shortage of 
( huano piihhc sclu>ol teachers is a concern for all in that it works against the 
neeil to li.ive a multicultural teaching force at a tune when our scluxil system is 
beciMiiuig more aiul more culturally diverse. Clliicaiio teachers are iieedetl to 
sorve .IS role models tor C huano students, to tleliver biliiigu.d education, and 
to help proiiK>tc racial/etlmic understanding and respcc't among all stutlents. As 
Valencia and Aburto note (thf vt)lume). tor our country to dive into the tweiity- 
tirst cciiturv without (.'huano ami other minority teachers is unpartlonable. As 
such, we need to get on with the business ot' identifying and implementing 
stritcgu s that will iiu rcasc the percentage of C'liuMim teacher-, (see Valencia and 
Mniru*. HI press, b). 

In summary, the general pr(Uilc I just painted of st'hooling conditions ami 
outcomes t.ued b\" m.m\" C. 'huano students is tjuite tlisturbtng. 'i he prognosis for 
.1 he.ilthicr and more ctji. t.ible schooling experience tor Clliicanos atteiuliiig 
siho(^l m the 199()s .md bevoml is not promising — unless relbriii begins note. 
I hat is. the tr.iusfoi ination of Clhic.mo seluiol tailurc to C!liicaiio school success 
tuN oKcs tlu issue ot tinichness. Ciivcii the trcmeiulous current ami future growth 
p.uteriis 111 the CihicaiK^ pt^pidatioii. now is the time tor intoriiied action — lest 
the gr.ivc pr(ibleiiis C huano stutlents currcntlv fu e will iiurease as t'nm'omirant- 
l\ lioi's their populatiiMi We turn next this aspect of tlu* 'changing ijcmc>- 
i',iaph\" and Us sthtu^hng mipluaimiis tor (.'liic.iuos, 

TIic C^hangin^ Demography 

\1ou- ih.m .1 di ( .uic M\n, the diauMti^ giowth ot the C liic.mo popiil.itioii cap- 
in.ed the mU'res' ot deim^graplicrs. and soon after, the media. I !ie 'redisiover- 
mg' o( iIk- t huano [H^>ple was cxciiiphficd bv lengthv news storie^ on C^liuanos 
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published Ml scwral natuiiial i^Mga/mcs. The articles ranged, tor example, t'roni 
tlic general ('Ciliieanos on rlie Move', .\Vi/'.<H't(i», January. \^)7^)\ 'Mexiean Anier- 
ieans: A People on the Move', WifiofUil Cico{iriiphi{\ June, P^KO) to the specific (*A 
Year With the Clangs of Last Los Angeles', Ms., July, 197H). A controversial 
nu)vie (Houlcvdui \i{^lits) that gloritied C^hicano gangs was \'ie\ved by niillions of 
moviegoers nationally in 1*^79. In l^^Kl, Zoot Suit — a powerful movie about 
oppression against Clhicanos in the earK' 194()s — w<is released. In short, new 
attention was directed to the Chitano people. Some people predicted that the HOs 
would be the 'decade of the Hispanic'. 

The l^^HOs: Rtsc of the LiUiuo Popuhuwn 

hi tlic national Latino population was 14.5 million and accounted lor ^.4 

per cent of the total US pi)puiation ot 22H million people (Miranda and Quiro/, 
iW); Swibold, Vm).' During the lW)s Latinos increased nationally by 
million, and b\' decade's end they numbered 20.1 million people — the highest 
estimate ever. From P>H() to late 1989, the ti)tal US population increased about 
8.7 per cent (frc^m 228 to 248 millicMi). In contrast, the Latino population 
increa-ed a huge .^S.^ per cent (14.^ to 2n. 1 nnllion) — growing during the I^SOs 
at a race ovct fotu- tuue.ylii<te> than the rest of the US population. 

With respect to where l atinos arc located in the US< Claliforiua, 1 exas. New 
York* and Florida (in descending order), continue to account \or almost 73 per 
cent of the total Latino population in late 1*^89 (SwiboKL 1^^89). C alifornia is 
home to 34 per cent oi'all Latinos (f).8 million, mostly Mexican origin). Texas is 
number two with 21 per cent of the total Latino population (4..^ nullioii, inostlv 
Mexican origin). New York tbllows with 2 million Latinos (10 per cent of tot.iK 
niostlv Puerto Uican). and Florida C(^ntains 1.^ million {'8 per cent, mostlv 
CaibanV About 1." million latinos (8 per cent ot total, mostly Mexican origin) 
live in Ari7t)na, CA)lorado. and New Mexico. New Jersey is the home to f)40,()00 
Latino residents (.^ per cent, ruostly Puerto Rican), and tiiiallv. the remaining slates 
contain 14 per cent ot the KHal Latino population. 

Hv all indiiatioiis. the C'liicano and other Latino p{)pulation segments will 
continue to soar in si/e m the 1990s and s\ell into the next century. For example, 
let us take the case (^t" growth patterns m I os Angeles. C'alitorma and i loustoii. 
I exas — the twc^ cities with the largest diicano popul.itions (Staff, 1989).'^ In I os 
Angeles, the C'hi( ano and (Uher Latino population was 8U),000 people (27. S pei 
cent ot' the total 2.^^7 million) in 1980. By the ye.ir 2000, Cducano and t)ther 
latinos will constitute 38.2 per cent ot the total Los Angeles population (1.21 
million ot 3.!() niillioii peo[>!e). A similar pattern will be seen in Houston. In 
1980, this iit\ w.is the luune tor 281,000 C'hicanos (and a very small perteniage 
(^t Otbci I itmos). comprising 17.() per cent ot the total population ot* \ .d nnlhoii 
It IS projected that by the vcar 20(H). CMucanos (520.000) ss ill ,ic( t>unt tor 2.*^.."^ per 
(cnt of the total population of Houston (2.24 million). 

Some population denu^gr.iphers h.i\r looked tar into the future (US Bureau 
or the C'ensus. l*>8f.t. [n about seventv \ears tV(MU uo\\\ racial 'ethnic shitls will 
oiuii iialion.iUv that will bctonic highly signiticant markers m the lustor\ ot the 
LInited States. In the \'ear 20()0, k is projccteti that the Latino population \sill 
number ^4.2 iinlhon people and w ill surpass the HLk k populatUMi (projected to 
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Table 1 1 ■ Projections of Cam'ornia 's school-age population by racial/ethnic background 

Race/Ethnic!ty 



Year 


White (%) 


Latino (%} 


Black (%) 


Asian (%) 


Other (%) 


1971 


71 


16 


9 


4 


na 


1986 


52 


29 


10 


7 


2 


2000 


45 


35 


8 


11 


2 


2030 


33 


44 


6 


16 


1 



Source: Adapted from Population Reference Bureau (1985: years 1986, 2000, 2030) and 

Watson (1988: year 1971) 
Note: na: not available. 



be 53.7 million) to become the nation*s largest racial/ethnic ir.inority group. The 
Latino population in 2060 will account for 17.5 per cent of the total population of 
309.7 million. (Currently. Latinos account for about 8.1 per cent of the total US 
population.) 

In sum. the demographic predictions of the late 1970s laid the foundation for 
what is occurring now and will continue well into the future. That is. the terms 
'minority' and 'majority' are undergoing radical transformations with respect to 
numerical and social significance. 

The C^hiciuw/ Latino School-. \^e Population: A Look to the Tut tire 

The unprecedented growth rate of the Chicano and other Latino school-age 
segments is a clear reflection of the rise in the general Chicano/Latino population. 
Here, we will discuss California as a case in point and then describe some 
patterns in the national scene. Demographers predicted in 1978 that by 1990 the 
combined racial/ethnic minority K-12 population in C^alifornia (i.e., Chicano and 
other Latino. Black. American Indian. Native Alaskan. Asian, and Filipino) will 
be the new 'majority' and White students will be the new 'minority* (Foote, 
Espinosav and Garcia. 1978) WelL that projection was slightly in error — the 
racial/ethnic shift occurred two years earlier than predicted. The combination of 
declining White birthrates, booming school enrt)llmcnts of minority students^ 
and uiiprecedented immigration from Latin America and Asia brought the racial/ 
ethnic transition sooner than forecast (Watson, 1988). 

In short, the school enrollment shifts in the numerical status of 'majority' 
and ^minority' groups are no longer mere future projections. They are a current 
reality and will become .more pronounced as racial/ethnic minority populations 
— particularly Latinos and Asians — continue to increase in large numbers. On 
the other hand, as the years go by. Whites will gradually comprise proportionate- 
ly less and less of the school-age pc^pulation. To illustrate this, we continue our 
discussit^n with the racial/ethnic shifts in California, as an example. The follow- 
ing ptnnts (lumibers 1. 3, and 4) can be gleaned from Table 1.1. 

1 Approxmiately twenty years ago. 7 in every 10 C^ilifornui K-12 students 
vsere White, and about 3 in 10 w ere racial/ethnic minority backgrtinnd 
(Watson. 1988). 
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Table / 2 National public school enrollment changes by race/ethnicity. autumn WGS-autumn 
1986 



Race/Ethnicity 



White Latino Black 





% 


millions 


% 


millions 


% 


millions 


Year 


of total 


of total 


Of total 


ot total 


of total 


of total 


1968 


80.0 


34.70 


4.6 


2.00 


14.5 


6.28 


1986 


70 4 


28.96 


9.9 


4 06 


16.1 


6.62 


Change 


-9 6 


-5 74 


+ 5.3 


+2.06 


+ 1.6 


+0.34 



Source. Adapted from Orfield (1988). 



2 At the start of the 1988-89 school year, White students dipped under 50 
per cent of the total K-12 public school enrollnient — the first time since 
the beginning of public education in C'alifornia about \A0 years ago. The 
most obvious implication to be made from this significant transformation 
is that at the present time no single raciai/cthnic group constitutes a 
numerically majority population (Watson). 

3 In about forty years from now — in the year 2030 — we will likely see in 
California's public elementary and secondary schools a virtual reversal of 
what the school-age population resembled in 1971, That is, White 
students will comprise 1 in 3 students, and combined students of racial/ 
ethnic 'minority' background will account for nearly 7 in 10 students 
(Population Reference Bureau. 1985), 

4 In 2030. CMiicano and other Latino students in the public schools of 
California will form the sius^k largest group, comprisnig about 44 per cent 
of the total K-12 enrollment (Population Reference Bureau). 

The tremendous school-age racial /ethnic shifts we presently are experien- 
cing, and will contiime to experience in California, are similar to changes occur- 
ring nationally. Orhcld (1988). in a report titled 'The Growth and C>oncentration 
of Hispanic tnrollment and the Future of American Education', has underscored 
the enormous growth in the proportion of ('hicano and other Latino public 
school students in the United States (as well as a decline in the percentage of 
White students). 

As Table 1.2 shows, in 1968-69. the Latino public school enrollment 
accounted for 4.6 per cent (2.0 million) of the national total. By the 1986-87 
school year. Latinos made up 9.9 per cent (4.1 million) of the total — tliat is. the 
Latnio share of the total public school enrollment doubled in less than two 
tiecades. White students during this same period decreased 5.7 million, and the 
Black enrcillment rose a modest .3 million students. Orfieki (1988) translates 
these changes as such: 

L.ighieen veais 1 1968-()9| .igo there were incjre than three times as many 
Blacks as Hispamcs in the school population; now the Hispanic enroll- 
ment IS approaching two-thirds of the Black numbers. There was one 

17 
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Table 1 3 Projections of racifli/ethmc youth populations- 1982-2020 



Race Ethnicitv 







Lat:no B^ack 




Otne-- 












% m'll'ons 


Year 


0^ :oia: of ^ota; 


of tota^ 


of total o< lota! o^ total 


of * ■'tai 0^ total 


1982 


73 0 45 9 


9 3 


5 9 14/ 


93 


29 18 


2020 


54 5 40 0 


25 3 


186 165 


1 1 9 


4? 30 




185 -59 


+ 160 


- "! 2 7 .18 


+ 26 


+ 13 ^-12 


Soi^rce 




Nat"e'io an:) McD i' il98S' 








>o\;r'^ .'e't^s to ne\\!?cyn ro age 


^ \ea's 






f 1 


isp.inif scikIciu \c-v 


every >'*vciuct'n White stiuleius cii^lue 


fii years 




1WS()-K7 tluTc w.is iMK' tor 


evcr\- sfvcii WliJtcs. 







in sliort. tliirini; this eiglueen-year peruul. CMiie.nio aiui other sehool-jge 
students iiKre.ised in r.iw niiinbers in3 per eent. Whites jetiiall\- tlroppetl b\- 17 
per eent. .ukI BLiek stiulents were up by oulv 5 per eeut. 

While the C!hie,uio jiul other l..itino pubhe sthool eiirolhiient is growini^ 
n.itu^n.illy. .u tu.dly onlv a sin, ill number ot' states are the ones that are aeecninting 
tor the urow th Or field (I''<SS) notes that eii;ht states {w hieli have abtnit AO per 
eent oi the nation's total population) enrolled a total ot .V57 niilhon Laciiu^ 
students in l^^S(v I'hese eight states represent <S8 per eent of the ttual l.aciiu^ 
puMie sehool enrollment. ' Bv tar. C'alitornia {with 1.3S million latino students) 
and Texas {wnh 1.09 million I.atino students) enroll the \ast iiiaH>rit\ (i.e.. 
nearly 7 in ever\' In I.atino students. overwhelmingK' Mexiean (origin) ot tiie 
total 3.5" niillion (."hieano .nul cuher Latino stutlents m the eiglu ulentitietl states, 
hi sIuMt. C'alitc^riiia and Texas — . whieli have long etlue.ited most ("hieano 
students — aeeuunted tor (and will etmtituie to at'eouiit tor) the ureat ma)oritv of 
'•nrollnieiit inertases ot (!huano stutlents m the touiitrv. 

In another reeeiii natuMial tlemographie report. PalLis. Natru-llo. aiui Mt l)ill 
^r^SS^ exaniined IcMig-terin prt^jettUMis tVtun l^Sj to the \ ear 2()20 LJsing the 
newbc^rn lo age 17 \ears pc^pulaticMi as the target group, it is expected that the 
tiu.il L.'S population ot newborns to 17-year-olds will inereast- bv 17 per eent 
iwer the ilnrty-eight year pericuT That is. e. aniates are tint the number oi 
eliiidren in this age grtuip will rise tVtun <>} million in 1*^S2 to 73 million in 202(1. 

N'lereU studying the geiier.il gr(wvth rate. h()we\er. is luu ver\- re\ealiiig. 
When iMie disaggregates the cwerall griwvth t^t these U' million ehildren from 
l'^X2 to 2o2n alcMig raeial ethnic lines, elear patterns can be diseerned. 

Pallas cf ,;/. (I*>(SH) t^bser\'ed that the twerall merease indieates two tlitVerent 
torces. Tirst. as seen in "Table I..\ the niiml^er ot White vouiigsters is aetualiv 
expected to decline 13 pei tent, or (\ million (Wtr this period. Seeond. tlie 
nmiiber ot Clneaiu^ and lulier I atiiio ehildren. tMi the (ulier hand, will iiu>re than 
tuple Ilk leasing trtun million in )'^S2 (a tune whu li tluw eornprised pi r 
cent i»t the national \'tnith populatmiO ti^ 1*> inillu>n in 2o2t) (when thev will make 

IS 
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up 25 por cent of the country's youth population). In shorty the anticipated 
increase in the Latino youth population of nearly 13 million more than offsets the 
projected decline of 6 million in the White youth population. In fact, the remark- 
able increase in the C^hicano and Latino youth population will account \ . . for 
tfiost of the o\'eriill jyouthl popuhitiofi (irowth [italics added| expected between 1982 
and 2(120* (Pallas a .i/.. p. 22). " 

In summary, ii^ the decades ah(Md our nation will witness a profound 
transformation of the youth population. As Pallas et al. (1988) comments almost 
3 in 4 children in 1982 were White. In 2020, only about 1 in 2 will be White, in. 
1982» only 1 in 10 children were Chicano and oilier Latino. By 2020» about 1 in 4 
are expected to be C^h icano and other Latino. Uei^arding loni^-term projections, it 
IS predicted that in the year 2050 the Latino school-age population (5 years to 
17 years ot' age) will number 9.02 million and will surpass Black youth (8.86 
nnllion) to beconie the nation's largest racial/ethnic minority school-age group 
(US Bureau of the Census. 1986). The following excerpt from Airfield (1988) 
captures the wider implication of Latino school-age grcnvth patterns: 

Should these trends continue very long they will tuiidamentally change 
the social structure of American education. Hispanics will become the 
nation's largest nunoriiy group and the proportion of Whites will fall 
substantiallv. All signs show that these changes are continuing, (pp. 6- 

The rmu: Ihuhh- of'the Ihspiiuir'' 

Acconipanymg the national attention di.:t C^hicaiK)s and other Latinos received m 
the late l'^70s and early 1980s was the <iften stated claim that iIk- 198(K would be 
Ok" 'decade ot the Hispanic'. There were expectations within and outside the 
larger I atino comnniniiy diat C"hicanos and cuher Latinos would benefit trum 
tlu-ir growing presence, ('tains were anticipated along edutaiional. economic. 
pulitKal. and gener.d 'quality ot lite' aspects. 

C!ontrarv to ihr cxpecied gains during the 'decade (M ihc Idispanic*. the |98()s 
It'tt minv l atinos — particularlv C!huanos and Puerto Uicans — worse* off In a 
iccent reptM't b\ tlu- National C Council ot La Ra/a, The Deiiide of the IIkjuiuu : A 
Sohenfi\^ I'lOnoinii Raro^peaii'e (Miranda and Quiro/. 1989)^ s< vcn trends were 
ukntified that characieri/ed Latiiu^s' etonomic situation during the 1980s. Lhis 
rctrc^spci live ulentitied the tollowing: 

1 I .uiiu^s benetited least trom the economic recovery in that their incomes 
stagnated and high rates (^t" poverty continued. Tor example, m 1979. 
21 8 per ceiti ot 1 atmos were poor; in 1988. the rate was 26.8 per cent. 

2 1 .itmos had higher raU's of children living in povcrtv m 1988 (."^7.9 per 
cent) compared to 1979 (28.0 per cent). 

3 I here \v as no ec(Miomi( improvement tor I atiiia-nianiiatncd households. 
1 I atiiu^ m.nrud-couple tamilies experienced dei'pened hardships {e. g. . 

po\erl\ tales lut reased ttom \ \ 1 pet tent in 197'' (o i pei tein in 
PJSS). 
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5 There was a widening income disparity. For example. Latinos in 1988 
were 14 per cent more likely to make under SI (),()()() a y^ar than they 
were in 1979. 

6 Although ui some areas there were slight educational gains. Latinos 
overall continued to feel the full impact of the educational crisis. For 
example, in 197H, 12 5 per cent of Latino tlimilies with householders who 
completed four years of high school lived in poverty. In 1988, the figure 
climbed to 16 per cent. In sliort. Latinos continue to experience unequal 
henefits from education. 

7 Although Latinas (year-round, full-time workers) showed a slight in- 
crease in annual earnings from 1979 (S13,795) to 1988 {S14,845), male 
Latino workers dropped m eaiuings from S2(J,(')26 to S 17.851 from 1979 
to 1988. respectively. 

In sum. Mir.inda and Quiroz (1989) eonclude that, 'By any standard, His- 
panics U)st ground economically during the I98()s' (p. 27). Among se\eral 
immediate policy interventions, 'improving educational t^pporiunicles' was 
targeted by the National C Council of La Ra?a 

The 19^Mh: A '['iuic for Intontwd Adiofi 

riu' plight of C Hi KM no students fas pre\iously described m the overview oi 
current schooling conditions and outcomes), the soon-to-be ainl remarkable 
transformation of the racial'cthiiic makeup c)f American youth, and the gradual 
erosion of economic and educational gams of C^hicanos all ptMiit to the immediate 
need tor school reform. When the schoolbell rings throughout the barrios in the 
P^v^Os, hopefully it will call us all to action. There is little tUuibt that resources — 
lH)th human and nu>netary — \m11 be needed on an unprecedented scale to mount 
a serious offensive on the schooling problems faced b\" C!hicano stutients. 1 he 
path we travel in the 19^^()s to the doc)r of the next century could be the most 
important trek in the educational experience of CMiuano students. But, let us nor 
he naive. Linking theory, research, and policy is no easy nuitter- As Ortield 
(1988) .idmonishes, Latmo students . , are increasing very rapidly in the United 
States-, so rapidly that both research and policy are rmming tar behind the 
liemographic changes' (p. .^2). As such, it is the intent of the remaining chapters 
ill this book to help push along the research, pt>licy, and demographic connec- 
tions by discussing some agendas tt^r the 19^)()s and beyond. Now is the time for 
intornicd action, a time to begin a very serioLis commitment to traiisforining 
( "hicano school failure to C!hicaiio school snctcss. 

Regarding research, the various chapters will be attempting, in part, tt^ tlraw 
from what we know ami what we tio not know m order to asl: how the research 
lomniumty ot the 1^)^^(K can nun c ahead \'i>-i'i't'i< its ettorts ami C!hicano school- 
ing issue*-. (h\en the large timie universe of possible research concerns, which 
ones are more important to adtlress^ Why is it sigmticant to address these 
unanswered research i]uesiKMis^ In which w.ivs can answers to these tjuestuMis 
pro\ ide insights to the iheoielual and practual sules o\ the C liu,u;o sdioohng 
e\perieiu\'s? I hat is. resuliaiu from such proposeil research what imglu be some 
tlieoiclical implkatii>iis and pr.ictual jppluMtions' (",ni we traine research pro- 
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posals 111 siu'li w.iys tluit fufurc rcsoart-hcrs c\iii tlMsibly cicklc cliciii? In sliurt. 
wliat niiulu some rcsiMrtili .u;cik1.is for tlu* l^^Hls look like? 

Wuli icspct"t to proposed polit'v agciuias. tlic thallciu^c before stliol.irs is to 
avsess the extent to wlneli research has inHneneed and should inrinenee ediua- 
tioiial polu'v and practu'e Rei^arding C'lneano students, there are nuinerons 
questions about policy one t'an ask. f'or example, what are the central pohey 
considoratii>ns? Mow are these pcdicy issues eurreiitly tVanied? Are there alternative 
ways to tranie them? Is current pt^licy based on solid research and scientitic evi- 
dence, and how can such an ewiliiation pro\'e useful in tornuilatint; research- 
driven policy agendas for the lO^Xis? What are the prevailini; paradigms used to 
examine the issues? Is there a need for paradigm shifts? What drives specitic 
inter\-entions (if any) that seek to address the problem? What is the current le\ el 
of attention tocused on ihe prohleni? What specific i esources are committed — or 
necil to be cmnniitted — to the problem? With an e\e to the 19^)()s. what might 
be some proposed policy ageiuias regarding the scho»ding problems taced by 
C hicano students? 

in addnion to tlu multiiiide ot research and policy ipiestions statements 
regarding (s*hican»> schooling issues that can be formnlaa'd, there is the subject ot 
di>n^g what is i^^ood fioir tor the sake of what will be good tov the lutuw. 
I ia\ cs-B.iutista. Stlnnk. and* C!hapa (19SJS) m a recent study ot C'aHtornia\ 
changing deniograph.y (77/c Burden of Siippoit: )'oii}}\! Ldtinoy in iin :\\^ni\^ SoiietyK 
point out th.it aging Whites w ill increasingly bcionie dependent on voung I atino 
workt 's The aging tlu- Habx- l^ooni Anglos' in C\ilit'oMiia will result m a 
more than tiiphiig ot the f)5-and-over populaii(»n around 2n.^U. 1 lu" \ouiig. 
vastiv undercduc.ued 1 atim> popiil.ition will likewise triple in si/c. rheretoie. the 
'burden ot snppcn;' tor the ekicrlv (eg., liealih c.ire: income support! will tall 
pnm.irilv on the slioiJ itiv ot" the 1 atiiu) workers. Ha\es-Hautisia el .</. argue that 
if the ciirrenil\ \k w: ! ,i-.i:-.ige geiieranoii in C ahtonna invests in impro\ iiu: 
schooling (or I itme \ . ''.u!;. this will assist in prin iviinu ,\ stronger c j"oiu»imc 
ti>iindaiion toi its i?\\n ecuriix in the tutu.e. On .i broader, nation.il s(.o[x\ 
Mirand.i and C>mro/ >. h^SW) draw sinnlai com Iusumis 

In the P^^Mls. icdiicing ineqn.iht\ between l^tsp.^nu^ .iiul the lesi -M 
-iHiei\' will lUM be .1 miMal pretereiue. but an economit iniperatixe. 
Hispanits will constitute .ibout one-tlnnl of o\erill labor tone i:rowtli 
between now- jud the end tl*e tentur\. and a growing propi>rtU)n ot 
ia\pa\eis suppoiimg Si>cial Sc nrit\. Medicare and oiiur transirr p.i\- 
meiit s\ stems needed to support .m auiiig s(H iei\ An uiitiaiiicd and 
uiiderempio\ rd 1 dun force will lu^i onK' retard dirctt eccMiomic <MUput. 
Inn iiure.ise deiii.md tor public .issist.iiKt and dmnmsli the ia\ base 
necessar\- fin the supp(»rt of essential go\eriiment serxice^. InqM-tuing 
(lie llispanic ciMimuiiiii\ \ (.toiioniu staiidtng - and the human tajnial 
t haracieristit s of indi\ idiial Mispaiiics - - iKarb" ser\ ices the econoinu 
inteiest ot n.itinn . llispaiiiis aie a 'good bet' tor lunne piiblu 
polu-\ in\ e^tnienis. f p. 2X) 

III lii'.lii ut *iin discission iliiis tai i>ii die pludit o\ C liuano siiideiits. u wtuiKl 
be iiu>si htting li^ lonchide b\ piesciiting a tew liius t(Hiii }lenr\- Irueba's recent 
and fine book. /\*iiM/f\» Sihin I '(M<cv }:duuUin\i the / ./»j\;i/i%/i. A/n/o/i/icv lot the Jl^t 



(Jcntury. In his tXMicludiiiL' cliaptcT. I riioba (I^S'^i) otVcrs these sobcr-inindcd but 
cluouragiiii; words: 

The' end of the twcntiotli century is rapidly approaching. The children 
who will crt)wtl our schools are already anioni? us. Minority children are 
rapidly becoinini;. or already have become, the majority in a number oi 
cities and areas ot this country. . . . Moral, humanitarian, and economic 
arguments can be made to motivate us to support minority education in 
our schools. The future of tliis country will be in good hands if we 
extend our support tt) minority children today, (pp. lH5-()) 



Notes 

1 Here 1 am cinuopmali/mt; idiu.mon.il uKn]u.iliiy .is .i torm o\ opprossmii. C!Ik*sKt 
• ^^76) 111 .111 cs^.iv on (hot)ries i)f r.uisin — wliicli by the w.iy. can ho i;ciKTali7cti io ihe 
siutlv of ixlicr forms ot' oppression — ari;uos that there are three ft)rius ut evidcuee 
from \vhieh tlieorisis can draw to contend the existence of oppression. These evidenual 
h.ises are (a) personal attitudes or cultnral values — as seen m svnihol systems and 
Kleoloi;v; (h) uistUntional processes — as seen iii iiieehaiiisms that lead lo differential 
advaiilaiies and privileges; (c^ effects or outcomes — as seen iii difterentials anu^ni; 
v;rinips. 

2 Mere. I t'ollow the loi;u of Kerhnger fl'Wt)) wlio doserihes the distinctions hetweeii a 
concept and a uuisiruet. 'A u*unpt expresses an abstraction formed bv i;enerali7alK)ns 
from pariicnl.irs' ^p and although a construct is a concept, a construct lias an 
added nuMnini; '. . . of liaviiii; hecn dehberately and consciouslv invented or adopted 
for a speual siieiuific purpose' (p. 27). Fiirt her more, as Ker linger notes, eonstructs can 
be i>f the iOfi<tuutirt and i>/>(7.j/)i>Mti/ type. A constitutive detintion detmes a construct hy 
usnii; other constructs, .nul are particularly valuable m tlieorv coiistructu)ii. An opera- 
tional definition describes, with some precision, how a particular construct wtli he 
observed and measured. In the present analysis, onr use ot Clhkaiu) seluiol t'ailure is 
lari;elv aloiiii eons[iuui\ e lines, vet u can W retined in an operational sense 

Ihe 'dropout rate*, which is the toitverse of school holdmi; power, is simply estimated 
b\ subtract ini; the school holdtni; power (.t percentai;e) from tlH) per cent. 

A Underachievemeiit refers to a discrepancy between measured aptitude (i.e., intelhi;eiue) 
and achievement (see tor e\am[ile. Kubis/yn and Horich. l'-'S7). When one's obtained 
aptitude score is higher than one's obtained achievement score, a student is tvpically 
labeled .is an 'uiideraci never'. C'oiiverselv. an 'overachiever* is a sindeiit wlu^se aptitude 
score IS lower than lusdier v)btamed achievement store. 

.S Ihe problems attached to the term miderachie\ ement (as well as tiverachievemeni) are 
so i;rave that thev have leil C ionhach. a hii^lilv noted tests .md ineasnrement expert. u> 
conclude: *'l"he termiiU)loi;v ot over- and miderachieveiiunt slunild be abandoned' 
p. 2SS^. 

In 1*>S^) there were l.nf«n school tlistruts in lexas. Some districts spent as much as 
Sl^>.<>nn per student, and others spent .is little as S2.(HKi (Craves. \')K)b) Poor school 
districts (detiiad as those with propertv tax wealth below the stale average) abound m 
Texas. I hat i^. 2').^ (SI per cent) oi l exas' 2S4 eountries t t^ntam poor school districts 
I'Philltps. pisw^ A disprtvfvniuMiateK liij'Ju r nnmhcr ot'pntir sJu>ol districts, however, 
.uc lot.iicil ni South lexas. the rci;u>n where Cihuaiios aie niosllv i oiiceiitraled 
7 Ot' file total lif I imllu>ii I atmos iii the US in P>S*). the largest sei;ineiit by tar is the 
Mexicaii-oni;in population (12.(> million. (>2.7 per ciiit ot" the total) In dcseeudmi' 

> ) 
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order, the other L.»tiiie» popiil.uioiis .ire: C'eiitr.il aiul South Aiuerieaii (2.3 iiiiihon. 12.4 
per cent). Puerto Kie.ui (2.3 luilhoii. 11.4 per oetit). Cuh.ui (1.07 nulh(>n. 5.3 per eent;. 
.iiid Spanish or other Latino (l.()3 nulliou. S. 1 per eent) (Miranda and (^uiroz, 
Vickers, 

With respeet to \vuhiii-i;roup growth rates, data eoniparison between 1^>82 to \*-)H\) 
shows chat Clentrai and South Aniencans had the sharpest merease {()7 per cent). The 
'other Mispanie' increased hy 31 per eent. followed by: Mexiean oru^in (3(* per cent). 
Puerto Riran (14 per eent). and ('uhan (12 per eent) (Vickers, P>8^|). 
H This report (based on an article in I'.hoiiy magazine, see Staff. P^S^) is also interestini» m 
that It provides projections for cities chat will have lari^e percentages of Latino and 
Black populations. By the year 200(f, it is predicted that Black and Latinos combined 
will constitute a clear majority in about one-third of the country's fifty largest cities, hi 
the ten most populated cities in the nation — including the four largest (in desreiidiiig 
order. New York. Los Angeles. C'liicago. and Houston) — Blacks and Latinos will be 
the iii.ijority in si.\ oi these top ten cities. For example, in I os Angeles, in the year 
2iK)0, they will number about 53 per cent. In C'liicago. 50 per cent, hi New York, 
almost 50 per cent. 

I he eight states with their respective enrollments (in millions) m desceiuling order are: 
California (1.3S), Texas (1. (»'/). New York {.3^>). Illinois (.16), Arizona ( U)), Florida 
1.15), New Jersey (.13). and Nev. Mexico ( 13) (Orfield, IWS). 
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Chapter 2 



Segregation, Desegregation, and 
Integration of Chicano Students: 
Problems and Prospects 



Ruben Donaio, Martha Meuchaca and Richard R. Valencia 



Scgrct^ation has bcciK and toiuiiUKii to he. a sihoohng rcahty for a suhstaiitial 
projxutioii of the C;hicaiio chMiicntary and secondary school-age population, hi 
that segregation practices ami conditions are not conducive for optimal learning, 
it is not surprising that school segregation is inextricably linked to Chicam^ 
school failure. As noted by Valencia (chapter 1. this volume), the segregation of 
C":huano students constitutes a major obstacle in their schooling experience — 
that is, segregation can be considered a key institutional process in denying 
C^hicanos equal educational opportunities. 

hi this ch:ipter, we will examine the cminections between segregation and 
Chicano school failure from both histt^rical and contemporary vantage points. 
We begin bv providing a descriptive overview i>f the current prevalence of 
C:hicano segregation, as well as an empirical look at the adverse relation between 
sihool segregation and diminished academic achievement. Second, we provide an 
overview of the roots of C'hicano school segreg.iiion. Our contention is that in 
order to understand the i urrent problems and remedies associated with segregation, 
one neetls to examine its ideological and structural toundaiions in particular, wc 
examine ihe relatii^ii beiwcen racism and the implementation, maintenance, and 
persistence of school segregation. In this historical section we also discuss, m 
brief, the etU^rts (Chicano parents exerted to desegregate barrio schools in their 
pursuit \or a better schooling tnr C'hicano y{)urh. Third, we ilescribe the contem- 
porarv manifestations of segregaticm — with a special emphasis on language 
segregation as a form of resegregation. The chapter closes with a discussion of 
relorm. (ir.mted that school integration (and not merelv desegregation) is a 
desirable gi>aL how might true ir.tegration (e.g.. interethnic ciMUact, equal status) 
be achieved by the CMncano copiuumity' How can we move trnvanls integr.ition 
and (Mncaiio siluu^l siu icss? In mir discussion we weave^m research and pi>lu y 
(hmensions. 



( 7i/..jjh« Siliool f \i{{u}f ,inil Swuo.v 

The Segregation of Chicanes: Prevalence and Adverse Effects 

Pui'dU ttft' of S( \^}c\^d(iO}i 

Ilk' isv»i.itu>n ot ( huMiu) stiuloiUs 111 'Mcxuati stlu'tols' ny in lugli-dctiNity cthiiu* 
iiiiiioritv sclhu^ls Is J li)ii^st.iiulnig {"ut ot" tlio C^iiicjiu) stli(n>lnig cxpcrioiuv. 
Ilistorijij CillHTt (ion?. lie? (IWO) notes rliat Mcxicjii children were dt'iiicd 

idmisMoii to 'AiiicriiMij' mIiooU as early as 1892.' I liis case in p(^iiit involved tiie 
mIm)o1 dtsiru t III tiorpus CMiristi. Texas, wliere a separate school was biiiit jiist 
ti>r the Mexuan siudeiUs. Within years the schoi^l enrolled 1 lO students, and by 
tik- late -rODs the same school had an enrollment of 1.32i- Mexican children 
.(iMn?ale/} I he sei;reL;aiion ot' Mex'taii sindeius would continue to escalate in 

1 exas auti elsewhere, and as (ii>n7akv con iinents, by 192n segregation was in full 
foue js S:> per cent ot^stliool distruts in the Southwest practiced the sei^regation 
Ntexicaii stuiients in the tnriii ofeitfier [ia\'ing 'Me'ncaii schools' or 'Mexican 
H . Mexuan studeuts were deliheiaiely isolaieti m ethnualU mixed 

>v h»)<»lsi. 

With the iikrease in the Mexican-origin fHsfnilation and the barrioi/ati(Mi ot' 
( hkaiio ii)niniiiiiitics. school segregation t'roin the P>2(ls to the \^)7Us became an 
ciitKiktied v<Miditi'.ni r.M innneroLis C'huaiio students throughout the Southwest. 
Ill the liminiark l.iS C 'oiniiiissu^n on Civil Rights Miwud}; Amniidti I-.du.a- 

\tHil) //V./u'ff Xunihir I. I-.dnui (^'liUioii of Mtwutiii A}nniuJ}i> iit flic Pnhlii 
,</ flit Siynthin-^i ' made pnblk what C'liicaiio p.irciits had known tor iiiaiiv 
\. !rN tlicii tliildreii were relativelv isolated from White Jiildun Hastd on a 
Will-designed iiid c\tei!M\'e dat.i-gatlieriiig priuedme. the C ■oiniiussion reported 
tim ;ieail\ 1 in 2 C'liicaiio suideiits m llu' Southwest in \'H)>^ attended element.nv 
an,! sw.nid.n\ !;ooK in wlik b tlie\ (oinpriscd the piredoininaiu ethnic grouf^ 
' ^ ■ 1"*' pel tciit ( huaiio emv^llnieiit) It was also found that 1 iti 5 

t ilk mo stULltiip. Ill \^H)X .utendcd schools in-whuh the\- were the near tot.il 
« nioilmeiit to 1'n i pi j f^-nt / 

In the IW'iis school so^rcration .i- in. illy deJined nati<iiiall\ t(»r HIack stu- 
d. l is \ K i ten ( iiicaiio and oihe« 1 aliin* students ipariiciilarl v IHR-rto Ricaiis). 
si\j (••^aii. «n increased I his steati\ tisc in mIiooI segregation has been to such a 
dit:ri.e tiiai 1 atiiu^ students Mwo-tlmds (Jt'wiuuii are C incaiios) now have the 
untonnn.itc i liar.ictcrisiK o{ bt ing (lie most segregated ot America's student 
u'Toiips :()iunK p/S^.i - In I'^SH. oS.l pei cent ol' 1 aliiio smdciils natUMiallv were 
eiHolKd in s. htvuls with minoiilv enK^lhiKnts ol iSd pi r leiil iw gnater. and more 
than 2-> pel ...nt ol 1 atinos aiinidi'd siluuiK m whuli niiin)rit\- dciisitN was wii 
1"" pc; . ent l( )innn. 

M^'ie te^ent data Oilield. IVSS' lontimis the iniensitir.a(ion i C !lncaiki and 
(»iher I .Uiiio studciK Mg.i cu'.ai u vi i. I able ? 1 «ho'v^s latino publu stho»i| sciiuga- 

.itioiialK Iw regji>n tnnn |9hS to 19X1. Repoucd are dai.i ten (a) fHTcentai;e 

■'1 I aiiiios enrolled in pu'd(Miiin intK White schools, and (b) fn r^ eiuage ol I .itino 
• indents in neat total (i.e . 'Mi t** IDO ptr (eiU^ nnnorilv schocils 

1 he d.u.i I'lesemed m 1 .d^ie \1 re\e.il distnici pAiteriis. on a r^gton- 
-Tet'ioii b.isis. tlu- pinetit.ige 1 .iimo students .iitendim; jM-cdtuiim.intb- 
\\ hilt SI h,H>ls det Inu d ti oin Tir.S it) 19^s4. C on\■er^e^^ the jku etitages ot l.aiino 
siutientv enrolled in near tot.il niiiioritv scluxds nu reased in each ot the tour DS 
u rjons I ?sing the national data in 1 able 2. I as .i tanlv lepiesetKali ve induator t^t 
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C'ldpge Cbci'Hjc 

Hey-or 1968 ^984 r-- i 1968 1984 I 

158 3:-' ^ 2-"^ ^ 

K'ocit^.ci^;! 2b 7? ^"2 0 44 4/ ^6 8 

M-dvvest 68 46 32 3 ; ?4 .242 9 
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29 -3b 6 23 -34 8 



I .iiiiu) sci:rci;.iii(^n. lmu st\- th.it ihc }H'rtcnt.ii^c ot' Latiiius (.•iiroilcd iii White 
schools over ihc si\ri-on-\\Mr ^cricul tlroinn-d bv 30 per fcut. whcrc.is tlic 
pcivciuagi- of 1 .itiiu) suidcnts attfiKiing ^^O-KH) per cviu iiiinoHty stiukMits 
UMMpcil 1^ per a-iu. hi sum. takinu .ill tlu* .ivaihibh: iiifonn.ition toi;ctlicr. iIkto \s 
cK-.ir .uul .uuplc cvitl^iuc rli.it .is a \\liok\ C hif.uu^ ami other L atinos suuleiits aic 
Ivoufiiim more .uul more isolaied from iheir \X'hite peers — .uul viee versa. 



Ihsioiu.ilU. the eontexr tor leartuut; ni diieauo sei;iei;ated sthoc^ls has been 
extremely poor. There is no doubt tli.U the separate sehooliui; C hii.aiio suuleius 
i xp. fK-neeJ was interior, (it^i/ale/ aescribes these early eoiulitious as 

sueli: 

hr.uiequate resoiines. poor Ltiuipuieut. and uutir buildiiu* eoiistruenon 
made iMexiean sehooN vastly interior to Aiii;lo selunds. hi addition, 
sehool districts paid teachers at McNiem schools less than teachers at 
Ant^lo scluH)ls. and iiiatu times .i pronu>tiou tor a teaelier at a MexuMii 
school meant movttii; to the Aiit^lo school. C)uite t^ften. htAvever, 
K\ulicrs ui Mexiciii schools were either bet^miiers or had been 'bam^luxr 
as uuompetem. (p. 22) 

There .ue a number c^t leteiences that docuuu'ut the c(nisitler.ibly poor 
conditions endured by diuano students iii seKrei;ated stluu>ls f'or example, 
Menchac.i and Valeiui.i ct^iitrast the Mexiean and Ani^lo schools buiU ni 

the mui-r^2Ms in Saiu.i i'.iul.i ( ditorma 1 be Mexican school eir'olled iiearlv 
\ [)'.){) students in a schnolbouse with eit^lu classrooms (i;rades kimleri;arten 
tiirouij-li eit;hth) and loiii.uned two b.itlirooms and one admimstrative ot[ue. C)ii 
the odier hand, the Ani:lt^ school (^nrolletl less than 7()t) stmlents aiul contained 
tweiuv-oiu- classrooms, a eateterta. a trainini.\ shop, .uul several atlministrative 
oltues In short, the Mexuaii «^eluH)l - eoiiipared to the Aiii;lo school — had a 
mneh burlier student per classroiMn r.itio and interior facilities, ('it'teen miles awav 
trom Santa Paula, in the cc^.ist.il citv ot'Oxnard. C litcano students taretl no better 
ill seiM'/i'.iied schools MiCnrdv {l*>7=^> in a / =»v Ans^rlt ^ Ttwr^ artule reported 
how ^evei.il past sihoo! Mipei uitensients destiibed the deploiable sihoolitu', ( on- 
ditions Clucaiu^ ihihhen experieiu ed in the P^.Vls, 
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One srhool was descrihcJ as 'literally no more than a chicken coop. It 
hail a dirt Hoor. single thickness walls, very run down, some stench 
from the toilet facility. Another school had a rioor made from *jiLst black 
asphalt of the type you would see placed on street pavement', a former 
superintendent said. 'In the classroom, there was a single light bulb, not 
a large one ... It may have been a lOO-watt bulb, screwed into an outlet 
in the center of the ceiling', he said. 



Sultice It to say that rhc inadequate educational conditions experienced by 
C.hicaiio students in the past were detrimental to promoting an optnnal learning 
environment. Although the current facilities m C:iiicano segregated schools may 
not be as deplorable as in the past, the legacy of inferiority continues. A major 
coiuributnig factor to the maintenance of inferior conditions as manifested in 
resources in CMiicano segregated schools is school financing inequity (see Valencia, 
chapter K this volume). As the funding discrepancy between rich and poor 
schools narrows, however, there is some optimism that learning opportunities 
Will improve in Cliicano segregated schools (e.g.. Pinkerton. 

Notwithstanding the extreme importance of attaining equity in school 
financing for Cihuano schools, there remains the stubborn lehuion between 
school segregation of Chicanos and lowered academic achievement. For example, 
Jaeger (1^>S7: cited in Orfield. \')m examined the relation between test scores and 
percent jJlack and Latino high school students in metropolitan Los Angeles 
(1W4-<S5 school year). The observed correlations were verv strong: 
mathematics (-.«S). and writing (-.85). That is. as minority enrollment increased! 
achievement decreased, jaeger reported that the correlations between school 
enrollment percentage of White ^tudelus and achiev ement test scores were like- 
wise crt verv high magnitudes, but of the opposite direction (i.e., as White 
enrollment in the high sehools increased, test scores also increased). Fin.illv. 
jaeger disaggregated the data and found that when only the percentage of Latino 
students in the high schools was correlated with achievement, the relations were 
not as strong for the Hlack/Latino aggregate, but still quite substanti<il (range 
from -.53 to -.5S). 

Espinosci and CX'hoa have also provided supporting evidence for the 

connection between C'hicaiio segregation and diminished achievement in ClaHfor- 
ma — a state iii which CMiicano school segregation has also increased in the last 
twentv \e.irs. Using a large state-wide sample (4,268 public elcmentarv schools 
and 7^;i public high schools), Bpinosa and Oclioa correlated Claliforma Assess- 
ment Program (CAP) scores (average of math and reading achievement) with 
percent of Latino students in grades three, six and twelve, the relation between 
latino concentration and CAP achievement was stronglv defined (e.g., at grade 
twelve the observed t was - 49). 

In another investigation, Valencia (P)84^ also found a substantial relation 
bet\^een miiioritv concentration in sehools and academie achievement The set- 
ting for the study was the Phoenix Union High School District (PUHSD) No. 
210 Valencia — .is part of his work as an expert witness in a scluxil cU)sure trial 
Ml the PUflSn calculated the correlation between the percentage of Black' 
I .itiiio enn^llmcnt with mean st.mines (^f ilie < \>mpielieiisive Tests iW' Hasic SktlL. 
tor grad.es nine thunigli iwel\e in the Disma s i leven high stlun^ls. I able 2.2 
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Table 2 2 Rank order compjnson between percentage of nvnoniy siuoeni body enroliniem 
and acadenMc achieven^erM 
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Bised on .i.jlurnn. 197S nn-jn >l.)n.ncs i>i ihc Lun'p!cncr)s,vi' Je^ti^ or 6.*SiC S\i//> ^or grades 
9 \7 f> ~ 96 iS'gP'f'carit ^ (>>' 

lists ilir r.niknii; ot'riic cIcvl u st huols l>v tninoritv stiuiciu oiirolliucnt .u v tMupaiiicii 
bv c.wh school's rcsjH-ctivc r.iiik (Uns'.-st to lui^hcst) on .uhk-vcniciU. 

I'lu* st.itistic.il .in.iKsis (Spc.irnian r.iiik-t^rtltT corrcl.itioii) computed by 
V.ilcnci.i rcvc-.ilctl that tin* .issoci.uion bctvsccii lil.ick I..Uino pcrccMit.ii^c ot the 
v.irious liii;h schools with their respective test scores w.is very strong {p = /H)) — 
once .ii^.iin uiKlerscorini; the iihK]uitous connection between schoc^l sei^rei^.itUMi 
.i!k1 Unv .ic.uieinic pertorni.nue. 

On a tiiKil Mo:e. there is evidence that the relation between sthodl sei^ret;a- 
tion aiul schoolini; problems is not continod to test score outcomes, bor example. 
(Vtield (IMKS) louiul that the correlation between graduation rate with the per- 
centai^e n\ lUai k latino students m metropliian C'hicago liii;h schools was a 
staggcTini; - H.V [-nrtliermore. a ct>rrelatioti of -.47 was observed between per- 
leni minoritv high school stuileius and perceiit ot stuvletus taking the college 
entrance cxanmiations. cVtield also reported that the Hlack/Latino percentage ot 
schoc^ls was verv negativelv associated {r =-/^2) with average college admissions 
lest scores. When the analyses were disaggregated by ethnicitv. the correlatiiHis 
tor I atnui high school students were - .4(» (percent katino with graduation rate) 
and - .43 fperceiu I atino with college entrance sc(^res). A clear and direct implica- 
tUMi sti inmnig tVoni the tindings otOrtleld and others is that the school segrega- 
tion ot C hic iiios is linked to their ver\- limited matriculation higher education. 
Ornni {P^H^O. tor cxaruj^lc. has ideiiritied poor high school preparation as a kev 
olistaclc in college access tor Clhicano and other l.atiiK^ students. She reported 
that the I ainio t ligibilit\- pc^(^l tor entrance tc^ college is siibstaiiliallv reduced, as 
7S per cent ot' I atmo high siluu^l graduates have not completed a cc^llege prepara- 
tor\- cmru uhim. Also. a]^pro\iinatelv 33 per tent ot' l atino high school graduates 
hav e ver V t;r ades oi 'I ' a\ i i .ii^es) in otu- oi nu^re vital .u atU niic subjci ts 

In iiMulnsuni. tlure is j gieat ili-al (^t histoiual and contcmporarv cvuleiue 
that tlu* sihool segrei'atioii ot C huaiu> stiklents in onr iiatUMrs pul^lu" elementary 
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and secondary schools is connected to scliool failure, hence inequality. Various 
sources inforni us that segregated (Ihicano schools tend to be schools charac- 
terised by iow funding, high dropout rates, low achievement test scores, a dis- 
proportionately high percentage of low-income students, and few college 
preparatory courses. There is no doubt that the isolation of (Ihicano students in 
schools that suffer from inequities in facilities, resources, and curricula offerings 
is far from desirable. Tlie desegregation of Clhicano schools and the subsequent 
integration of Chieano and other 'minority* and 'majority' students in equitable 
learning contexts ib a commendable goal. Later, we share our thoughts and ideas 
how such integration may be realized. But first, it is necessary to understand the 
historical roots ot' segregation. Our proposition is that in order to move towards 
the goal i)f desegregation and integration of Chieano students, one must have a 
sense ot the events and forces that helped shape the educational isolation of 
Ciliicanos. 



Racism and Chicane School Segregation in the Southwest: 
An Historical Perspective 

Riui<m iifhl (he Sltucfural l-outuiatiofi of Scs^re[^iition 

There is ample evidence that the ideological found.itious of school segiegation 
date back to the nmeteenth century racial behet* that White groups slKuild not 
socially interact with biolog'cally inferior colored races (Konvitz TMC); Vlencliaca 
)W7; Menchaca and Valencia. \^PH)). During the nineteenth century. White 
supremac\- ideologies helped to promote the belief that racial nunoritv groups 
were inherently inferior and helped to provitle the rationale to segregale the 
\oloreil races* (C!omas. 1 MC> 1 ; jai ksDii. \^)HU). Racism was institutn^ialized within 
the academic, religunis. and go\'ernmeutal spheres and it culminated in the 
passage of Jc Jure segregatKMi (Menchaca ami Valencia). Within the academic 
spb.-.Te. historians were at the (cuetroiit in prosel vtizing a White superiority 
kleologv and argued in favor of eugenics to ensure that the While races would 
remain pure (Feagin. l'^S9; (lossett. I'^.SV \^)77). Mistoriaiis also favored the 
social segregation of the coloretl races as being the most practical thotl of 
preventing racial intermingling. The religious sphere was also inchuud in the 
racist ideologies ol the era. m winch some churches prat'ticed segregation. The 
belief that the Anglo-Saxons were (khI's C!hoseii l^'ople* provideii the rationale 
to support the \'iew that (lod did not intend the races to mis: because he hati 'not 
creati'd all the races eijuaP. Within the Protestant Church. White supremacist 
pastors interpreted the tlm tniie as (iod\ plan to rul the world of the 'colored' 
rates and iluis make room for the superior White races, f-iir example, the 
geiiDiuie of (he Ameruan hidiaii was figuraii\ely mterpretetl to be the residt of' 
( iod's predestined w ill to imprtwe the racial makeup of' the world ((lossett. 1*JS.V 

Newiombi. !*)S.S) In main t i>ngregalions. racism was ni.inifested in the 
total exclusion of racial minority groups. 'Colored people' were expected to 
.Ulen<l sei \ u es m then own ihuulus. .uul m m<ire loKiaiK i iMiL'.reg.Uions racial 
nuiioriiies were allow ed tc^ attend i hurch but wt re expcitcil to .ii .ip.irt tViuu the 
While congregation iCadeii.i. V)H7\ (ila/er .uid Movmhan. \^H)X Meiuhata. 

VW); Mviulhua and Valencia. P»^)«i) 
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White supremacist views also surfaced in the governmentcil sphere and 
cuhninaccd in the legislation of segregationist laws. The passage of 'separate but 
equal legislation* in the nineteenth century reflected the government's endorse- 
ment of the widespread racial ideologies of the period (Feagin, 1989; Hendrick, 
1977; Wollenberg, 1978). At the federal level the passage of Ph'ssy f. Feti^nsoti in 
189() was a hlaiaat example of the government's approval of the rationale that the 
colored races should not mix with Whites. Though l^essy v. Fef[^usoti was passed 
with the specific intention of segregating Blacks, the case was used to justify all 
forms of social segregation. At the local level, city governments used the legisla- 
tion to segregate other racial minority groups by arguing that the spirit of the law 
applied to all 'coloreds' (Hyman and Wiecek, 1982; Konvitz, 1946). Moreover, 
PU'ssy I'. F'cr^ta^on represented a symbolic action on part of the federal legislators 
to enact an undisputahle law that gave the states the right to practice segregation. 

By the earlv 19()()s, most states practiced some form of social segregation 
ami had institutionalized school segregation as the main vehicle to maintain a 
segregated society (Feagm. 1989). The rationale being that if the children of the 
w'hite and 'colored' races were socialized not to iniermingk, the groups would 
not niarry, and thus the purity of each race would be retained (Konvitz, 1946). 
R.icial minorities questioned the extension of segregationist legislation to the 
educational domahi and therefore took their plight to the Federal Supreme Court, 
fn several Federal Supreme C^ourt cases, however, the courts asserted the states' 
rights to segregate the 'colored races" and ruled against anti-segregationist prac- 
tices. For exaniple, in 1927 the Federal Supreme Court ruled in Cunii Lum v. Rux 
that fhe separation of the colored races in the schools was within the discretion ot 
the State and not in eont^ict with the fourteenth ameiulment (Konvitz, 1946). 
Over a decade later, the rule of separate but equal facilities in educational 
institutions w.is reasserted in the US Federal Supreme C:ourt of 1938 in (uiifws r. 
C^fhuLi. AUhough the federal courts did not legislate a mandate diat 'all colored 
children must be segregated', they supported the stales' rights to institute school 
segregation if desired by the legislators. 

Paiadoxually, .dtlunigh Cliicanos were not specifually nieiirioued in the 
"separate but equal legislation' there is .iinple evidence that they were otteii 
treated as 'colored" and were consequently segregated in most social spheres. 
1 hstoricallv. the rationale used to socially segregate Mexicans was based on the 
raii.il perspective that Mexicans were 'Indian', or at best 'half-breed savages' who 
were not suit-d t(^ interact with Whites (Meiuhaea and Valencia, 199(1; Faredes. 
1978; Surace. 1982). Although the ratification of the Treaty of Chiadalupe Hidal- 
go had guaranteed .Mexicans the ptditical privileges enjoyed by Whites, state 
legislators m the latter half of the nineteenth centurv and early l^MlOs attemped 
ro' violate the agieemeiir (Menchaca, 1990). I.egislatois sought to limit the 
MexR alls' political ami social rights based on the rationale that Mexicans were 
Indians. Thev argued that because Indians by law were prohibited from voting, 
residing u\ W'bue ii'Mghboi IuxhIs. and attending schools with White cliildreii. 
these l.uvs also applied to Mexicans (Hei/er and Amquisi. 1971). l-or example, in 
Cahto-nia the state loiisiitution prohibited 'Indian-looking Mexicuis' trom vor- 
mr aiul ouK exieu^kd th.U piivilcr.i n> ' Whin-lookiiig Mexuan' m.des [C.iliforuui 
Sua Coii^tuutiou oi hS4'K aitule 11. section 1; Meiuhac.i. l'/90. l>.uh!la. l'J79). In 
the are.i ot iiatui ili/atioii die federal uovcriiment also attempted to deiiv Mexu .m 
inmner.uits iheii iiuht to applv tor ati/eiiship on the basis that thev were Indian 
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(HulL iyS5; Kansas. I'Ml; Konvitz. V)A{y. Pcoplw . Dc La CsueruL 1870; Rodriquc:: 
V. Texas Ciratii CourL (189,^. 81F:337-355). 

Racial discrimination against the 'Indianisnr of Mexicans was also niani- 
tested in the form of residential segregation. This exclusionary practice eventual- 
ly provided the underlying structure for the school segregation of Mexican 
students, and thus it is important to examine the structural relation between 
residential and school segregation. By 1870, the residential segregation of the 
Mexican was firmly entrenched in the multiethnic structure of the Southwest and 
such housing patterns were viewed by Anglo-Americans to be the natural division 
between the inferior 'half-breed Mexicaif and the Superior' White race (Acuna. 
1M88; C^imarillo. 1984a). Using nineteenth-century archival records, historian 
Alberto C'ciniarillo attributes the early stages of Mexican residential segregation to 
Anglo-American racial prejudice. C:amaril!o states. The old Mexican pueblos 
were viewed by mo.st Americans as "foreign", "baekward", and undesirable 
locations in which to live' (p. 224). p-or example, in Cdlifornia the residential 
segregation of the Mexican began as early as 18^0 and :he process was completed 
by 1870. In San Francisco, San Jose. Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, San Hiego. 
Santa On?, and Monterev. Anglo-Anu-riean settlers restructured the old pueblos 
by ctMistructing new subdivisions in the towns and prohibited Mexicans from 
moving niU) Anglo neighborhoods. Throughout C:alifornia the residential seg- 
regation ot the Mexican was enforced by the use of racial harassment and 
violence, and in many cities by the use of housing covenant restrictions prohibit- 
ing Mexicans from residing in the White ^ones (Hetulrick, 1977). 

Social historian David Montejano (1987) also reports that a similar process of 
itsideiuial segregation became widespread and provided the foundation for 
school segregation m Texas. Throughout the state. Mexicans were segregated m 
separate sections ot the cities, and in many Anglo-American farm communities 
local (/(■ luic laws were used to prevent Mexuans from establishing residenee. 
Residential segregation was planned by the ranchers and town developers and 
mamta'iKii thiough local laws and real estate policies. For example, m Weslaco. 
1 e\as, Mexicans were only allow(.-d to buy propertv in d''^u»-.iated areas near the 
Missouri l\uihc Railroati tracks, and municipal ordin.* ;'..^M^ed that Mexican 
IK ighborlu^uds .md businesses onlv be established i\ »■} .i:' as. 

IK' the early I^OOs the iiitensitication ot' M -'icin sesj-iCiuial segreeation 
beiauK more eumplex m Texas, C\ilitnrnia, and ub - ^,arts ot' the Southwest 
Contributing tactors weiv the industrial and urban development of the South- 
west. It Is verv clear, however, that the growth of such residential segregation 
accompanied school segregation and was strongly li,iked to Anglo-Ameriean 
latial prrpidicc. l ater, we will discuss the need for policy makers to explore 
strategies that might lead to residential integration — a maior solution to ehimn- 
atf si hool sci;iei;atu^n. 



f'hr Uooitn\i ot (.iiinino Sihool Si\}ixaiio}i 

Ihc puiud ot MiNk.in MMiingiatn)n to the United States m tlx- I'Pds vielineatts 
how raii^m tontinned to Ix- tin* ideologual torce that pushed torward the gr(netli 
ot all tonus ot segregation, m particular residential and school sfgtvgation 
(( amarillo. l')X4a, l')84b: Montejano, V)H7) I hat is, whrn the si/e ol" the 
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Mexican population increased in the Southwest, the Anglo Americans respomled 
by demanding residential and school segregation (Wollcnberg, r^7H). It also 
became common to segregate Mexicans in most public facilities including swim- 
ming pools, theaters, restaurants, and schools, hi California, for example, when 
the Mexican-origin population tripled in the P)2()s. from 121.(K)0 to 368.000. the 
local school boards responded by instituting widespread school segregation 
(WoUeiiberg). In l^^28. sixty-four schools in southern California responded 
to a government survey and reported that they had 90 to lOO per cent Mexican 
enrollments. Three years later, the state of California conducted a second survey 
and reported that 9 out of 10 school districts practiced school segregation in some 
form or anodier (Leis, 1931; cited in CJonzalez, 1985). Hendrick (1977) also 
reported in 1931, 85 per cent of California schools surveyed by the state 
government reported segregating Mexican students either in separate classrooms 
or in separate schools. 

The school segregation of Mexican students was also widespread in Texas 
and coincided with a period of dramatic growth in the immigrant population 
(Montejano. 1987). As in California, segregated schools were a direct outgrowth 
of residential segregation, increasing Mexican immigration, and in particular 
racial discrimination. In the early 1900s. segregated schools were established by 
large-scale growers as a means of preventing the Mexican students from attend- 
ing White schools. One of the first Mexican schools was established at the turn ot 
the centurv in C:entral Texas (Seguin). and afterwards the process of separate 
Mexican schools became a common practice throughout the state (Rangel and 
Alcala. 1972). Moreover, in the late 1920s school segregation became more 
intense and it coincidetl with the growth of the Mexican immigrant population 
(Montejano). In the areas where the newcomers were concentrated, such as the 
lower Rio Crandc Valley, the school segregation of Mexican students radically 
increased, ReccMistructmg the educational histories of local communities in the 
lower Rio C^rande Valley. Montejano concluded that Mexican immigration and 
residential and school segregation were inextricably part of the same process: 

The towns of Odinhurg. Harlingen. and San Benito segregated their 
Mexican school children through the fourth and fifth grades. And along 
the dense string of newcomer towns of Highwav 83 — the longest mile' 
of McAllen. Mercedes. Mission, Pharr-San Juan! and Weslaco — Mex- 
ican school segregation was an unbroken policy. On the (lult Ct)ast 
plains. Raymoiulvillc. Kingsville, Robstown. Kenedy, and Taft were 
among the new towns where segregation was practiced. And m the 
Winter (iarden area. Mexicans were segregated through the fifth grade 
111 C:rystal Ciity. C:arri/o Springs. Palm, Vallev Wells. Ashcrton. and 
V-no lown. (p. U>8) 

Hv 1030. *J0 per cent of the schools m Texas were racially segregated (Rangel and 
Alcala. V>72). 

The ratiiMiales used tt» segregate Mexican students ranged from racial tt^ 
soiial delist lustititatnms Overall, lliesc- beliefs were ideological smokescreens 
used tt) prevent C:hicaiio students from attending White schools, l or example, m 
C:alifornia dining the 192(K ami 1930s, government officials attempted to dassitv 
Mexuan students as Indians m order t<^ segregate them on the basis that tliev 



wm' \-olorod'. On [.iiukha 23. U>27. tlio Attorney (KMicrnl of C:alifomia stated 
fliJt Mexicans toulJ be treated as liuiiaiis, thereby plaenig them, under the 
mandate of, /r //nr segrei;aiic)n (Hendriek, \')77). \n 1930, the Califonia Attornev 
(ieiieral oiu e again issued an opinion on the racial background of the Mexican 
students. Accordmg to Attorney Cieneral Webb, Mexicans were Indians and 
therefore should not he treated as White. Webb stated, ^It is well known that the 
greater portion of the population of Mexico are huhans and were |sic| such 
ludians migratf to the United States, they are subject to the laws applicable 
generally to other Indians' (cited in Weinberg, 1977, p. U,6), Webb's opinion was 
used by school boards to classify Mexicans as Indians a»ul therefore attempted 
to segregate them on the basis tiiat thev were n<Mi-White, Finally, m 1935, the 
Cahtornia legislature passed a law to segregate ofhcially Mexican students on the 
basts liiat they were Indian. Without explicitly mentioning Mexicans, the 1935 
school code prescribed that schools segregate Mexicans who descended irom 
Indians. The Calitornia scluuil code of 1935 stated: 

I he governing board of the Sthool district shall have power lo establish 
separate seliools for Indian children, exct piiiig children of Indians who 
are the wards of the US gtn'cnunent and children of all other Indians 
who are the dcs<viideiits oj'ihe original American Indians of the US, and 
tor children or' ( .'hiiiesc. Japanese, or Mongolian parentage. (Cated in 
I leiidrick. 1 97". p. 5"; 

Alihough riu- school i iule did not niention Mexicans bv name, it was explicit that 
the .taie\ nitention was to segreg.ue dark-skinned Mexican students. Thus, 
Mexican children became tlie principal target of the discriminatory school code 
without being identified, and American Indians, though named directly, were 
released \}on\ legallv mandated segregation. 

language was a second rationale used to segregate Mexican students. 
Aliegedlv. .Mexican students were not permitted to attend classes with their 
Anglo American peers because thev needed special instruction m English (Cion- 
/alc/. I9<)(i: Menchaca and Valencia. 19*J(i: San Miguel. 19X6. I9S7). riie pctlago- 
gual rauonale was thai the liiniied- or iion-laiglish-speakiiig Mexiuin children 
wtuild impede the academic progress of the Anglo children. The racial overtones 
thtsc ]M-.U':ices were blataiitlv seen when Mexican American students, wlu^ dul 
Uin sptA Spmish. were also to attend the Mexican schools (Alvarez. 

19S(,: Mtiuh.u.i. V)H7\. Ihc need to accuhurate Mexican students in special 
.Aniericani/ation d.jsses was a third major excuse iiscil to justify segregation. 
Mexuaii students were i har.ictcri/ed as dirty, dull, unchristian, and lackilig aiiv 
S(Uial ctu|iieite 1 lure(inc. the edmationai l)ehet w as that Mexicans necdctl 
spi Mal il.isses wlu re thc\ wiuild h- irn ti^ ennilatf their Anglic American counter- 
parts (C.ircia. 1979; C Inn/ale/. P^'m)). 

I lu results of K ) tests w err also iisi'd. in part, to sf^icgate Mt xicaii students 
and pioMdtd (lu- alleged suentifu ratioiiah. lewis leiiiian. IVofessot of l-.du- 
nation at Staiifoid Ihnversitv. ]^reseiited main findings froiii racial studies of 
ii«u IhiMi. r UstiUL' icMiuh sup[H>itiiiu llu- \uw thai Ul.uks. Indians, and Vlcx- 
uaii Anieruaiis wtie mtt llciiualU inleriiu- to Whttts (Hlnni. 1'>7S) |n the i aso ot 
Mexhan Anuticans. Wilham Sheldon i>l Ihc Um\grsit\ ot I cxas at Austin also 
Used K^) lists siuh .is (ho (*ole-Vtiuent and Stanford Hinei tests to measure the 



mcnt.il abihrv of Mcxic.iii AiiKTicins in Texas (Wollciibcrg, 1974). SlK-Idcni 
concluded that Mexican students, as ine.isured by \Q tests, only had '85 per cent 
of the intelligence* of White students. Moreover. Thomas (iarth of the Univer- 
sity of Denver adnunistered the National Intelligence Test to cu'er t.(HK) Mexican- 
origin students in Texas. New Mexico, .md C'olor.ido and discovered that the 
median IQ of those tested was 78.1 (the lowest of any study to that date). 
Accordnig to Ci.irth, there was a connection bet\\,*en the Mexican children's 
heritage and their vers low thus suggesting a r.uial interpretation (Wollen- 
berg.^974). 

Using the research of the social scientists, school boards in.uiipulated the IQ 
data to support their ratist behets. Because it was common for Mexican students 
to score considerably lower than their White peers, school boards members used 
test results m p.irt to separate the Mexican and Anglo students. It was rationalized 
that Anglo students must be instructed in separate schools in order to prevent 
them from getting behind. Mexican stu. ents, on tl;. other hand, were identified 
to be slow learners needing speci.il ii. ruction in separate schools, (jonzalez 
(1*^4, 199(1) also p(^sits that IQ testing was an ideological foundation used 
to track minoritN" students in the selu)i')ls and to provide them with inferior 
education. 

The Mexican coniiiiunit\* in the Southwest did not idly stand by while its 
children were being segreg.ued in interior facilities. The struggle tor desegreg.i- 
tion was mitiated ni Texas .uul C'.ilitbriiia in the early 193()s. In Del Rio, Texas, 
Mexican paieiits successt'ully proved that the Independent School District had 
illegallv segregateti Mexican students on the basis of race (R.mgel and Alcala, 
1972). The court ruled in the case of Del Rio IfuU'iH-iidait Sdiool Di<tri(f r. 
Siil\'iiiitrr<i (193n) tli.u Mexicans were White and had been .irbitr.irily segregated 
because they were Mexic.ui. The judgment, however, was overturned by the 
appellate court on the basis that the sclu^ol bo.ird li.id the right to segregate 
Mexican students because ot' their 'langu.ige prc^blems'. 

In ( .'.ilitornia. the Mexican parents c^t I.enion (irove were .dMe to successtully 
overturn scluuil segregatitMi on M.ircli 13. 1931. Ali'dir:: i'. Lemon (jiovc Sihool 
DKHiit representetl cmic ot the tlrst successtiil desegregation cases of Mexican 
students in the United St.ites. The court ruled ui t'avor of the Mexican coiniiiuii- 
itv on the basis that separ.ue facilities t"or Mexican students were not conducive 
towards their Americam/.ituMi and ret.irded the I-nglish i.mgu.igc competency ot 
the Sp.misli-speakiiig children. 

In 1945. the era n{ dc jtnc segieg.:tion tni.ilK t'.iine tt^ an end tor the Mexican 
comniunity of the Southwest. The liiglily touted Mnulvc r. IW'.^tfuiihtvi (1947) 
CISC ended dc jtnc scgreg.Uion in (lalitoriiia and prcn ided the leg.d touiidatioii to 
end the seluu^l segreg.itUMi o\ .Vlexic.in students throughout iIk Southwest. In 
Mnidx :. fudge MtC tannic k com luded tli.U the stluu)l bo.iid h.ui segreg.ited 
Mexicms on the basis of their T atim/ed' .ippe.ir.iiice .iiul had gerrymandered the 
ncIiooI district iii (U'der to ensnre that Mexic.m students .itteiul the Mexican 
sclu>ols jmJge McCi^rmick com luded that this was .in illegal attion bec.mse there 
was no K^iistitutKMi.il or ct^iu:ressioii.il ni.md.ite that authorized sclicuil boards 
111 segreg.Ue Mexk.m student^ ( >n the contr.uv. he st.ited th.it the tnuitccnih 
amendment .iiul the latitliation ol the I reaty ot ( lu.id.ilupe I lid.ilg(^ li.id guaran- 
teed Mexicans ecju.il rights in the United St.ites. Although the Mctulc:: c.ise helped 
tc^ end (/(' /foc segiegatuMi. the siiicH)l segreg.ilic^n of Mexic.m students reiii.iinetl 
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widespread (Heiidriek. 1977). ;iTid iiureased over the generaticMis. Moreover, as 
Cfonzale? (1990) notes when speaking of the Mcndcz: case, 'Eventually, dc jure 
segregation in schools ended thT'Oughout the Southwest, hut not heforc an educa- 
tional policy reniforcing socioeconomic ine(}uahty severely victim i?:ed genera- 
tions of Mexican children* (p. 29), 

Following the Maidcz case, the Dclyado v. Bastrop Indcpendait Sdiool Distrkf 
(194S) in Texas wa^ another example of the CVnicanos' struggle for desegregation. 
The court ruled that placing Mexican students m scp.irate schools was discrimin- 
atory and illegal, l^aradoxically, although the court passed this ruling it also 
allowed school hoards to segregate Mexican students within a school on the basis 
of their limited-English competency. Thus, this initated a new form of school 
segregation wuhin desegregated scht^ol settings based on a language rationale 
(S.UI Miguel. 19«7). 

In conclusion, the history of C^hicano school segregation is a troubled c)ne — 
filled with numerous events of forced isolation. History informs us that racisin 
was a driving force m the relations between school segregation and Clbicano 
sdunW failure. Hut. C^liicano communities did not idly stand by. Sal wat terra, 
Alvarc::, Mende::, Delxado. and others are testimony to the the C'hicano's struggle 
for desegregated schools and equal educational opportunity. Notwithstanding 
these legal accomplishments, one can argue that to some degree these were 
empty victi^ries: that is. although C!hicanos won the battle against de jure 
segregation, their isolation m segregated schools continued. We now turn to an 
analysis oi a mtHlern form of scluml segregation in desegregated schools — 
resegregation. 

Contemporary Issues in Chicano School Segregation: 
Resegregation 

Thus far. we have examined the historical inequalities that structured Chicano 
segregated elementary and secondary public schools. With the end of </c jute 
segregation of 'Mexican sc1uh>1s\ the process of school desegregation m the 
St)uthwest began ^kvvvlv. rurthermore. desegregation owr the few decades 
torched onlv a small number of Cllucano students and contained a number of 
pitfalls. In this secti(Mi. we will examine these problems by anaUving the pheno- 
menon of resegregation; that is. the process of C'hicanos being segregated 
with 111 desegregated settings. We discuss five aspects of (urrent scbot>l desegre- 
gation and resegregation. First, we will briefly look at CMiicaiio segregation as a 
silent problem; second, language segregation as an old problem but new issue.% 
brought forth; third, the relaticMiship between bilingual education and descgrega- 
lU)n; f'ourth. the bilingual teacher shortage and its impact on resegregation; and 
fifth, academic resegregation and Us implication for (he schoc»ling of C!hicanos. 

(^hh itio Sihool Sr\^ti\\ifion- A Silvfii {^rohlvm 

In the Supreme ("(uui tlecisuMi in lium'ti r. lUund of iAituattofi st.iteii tiiat 

puMu schools louUi not plate stiulents in sepaiale tatiliti''s based on race. 

is 
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religion, or nation.il origin. Racially segregated schools were 'inherently uiiequar 
and practices fostering them were unconstitutional (Brown, 1954). The impact of 
Brown was so dramatic in the United States that many social scientists concurred 
that the case helped launch the modern civil rights movement. School desegrega- 
tion, thus, became one of the leading and most coiitrciversial issues in American 
educational history (Welch and Light, 1987). During the l%()s and 197ns sclun)l 
desegregation received an enormous amount of public attention. Stories depicting 
communities in conflict over the school desegregation process became a common 
observance for anyone who kept up with the issue, Soeial scientists and political 
commentators wrote extensively about school desegregation, hi the initial stages 
c^f the process, studies focused on the desegregation of schools in the deep South, 
but then as the movement gathered mon entuni, the focus shifted to eastern, 
mid-western, and western regions of the nation (CJrain, 1968; Edwards and Wirt, 
19(>7; Kirp, 1982; Rist, 1979). CJiven the scholarly and public attention that school 
desegregatit^n received, most Americans immediately identified the school deseg- 
regatit)ii process exclusively as a Black /White issue. As Orfield, Moiifort, and 
(leorge (1987) have noted. 'School segregation l;as been widely understotul as a 
proi^lem for blaeks. There is little public discussion of the fact, however, that 
black students are now less likely to atteiul schools with less than half whites than 
are' Hispanics' (p. 24), 

Although C'hicanos were actively invt^lved in several court case> for desegre- 
gated schooling throughout die Southwest during the pre-Z^niir/j era, they quick- 
Iv became an invisible minority group and did not receive much atteiititm in the 
desegregation process after the 19S()s. The two most important cases in the 
piist-/iji)H'/( era concerning the desegregatiiMi o! C'hicano chikireii were C^isncros i'. 
CA>r/)/fN CV^ri.sf/ hide pa hie nt School District in Texas (197(1) and Kcyes f- Sifiool 
District Sunihcr One in Denver, Colorado (197.5). Brought on by Mexican Amer- 
icans m the C'.orpus C'hristi area, the Cj<tiero> case was extremely significant in 
their struggle for desegregated schools. This ease demonstrated how Mexican 
Americans thought it was necess,iry io be identified as a separate class or an 
identifiable minority group m order to benefit tVoni Brown. Because the ctuirt 
ruled that Mexican Americans were an identifiable ethnic iiimority group, they 
were found to be uiiconstuunoiiallv segregated in 1 exas public schools. As San 
Miguel noted, Mexican Americans waiitetl t(^ discartl . . the '\nhei white" legal 
strategy U'-ed . . . during the 1940s .iiid i95(>s to eliminate segregation and 
substitute the equal protecruMi argument used in black desegregation cases' (San 
MigueL IWS7, p. 17S). 

The Kcye> case in CoU^rado v/as similar to die (j>tiero> case in the sense that 
It compelleil the court to recogni/e . how ro tre.it Mexican Aiiierican children 
in the desegregation process' (San Miguel, 19S7, p. )8n). (Originally brought mi 
h\ Bl.icks, the toutt was toited to make the dciMon whether to retdgiii/e 
(!hicano students as 'White' and to inteizrate them with Blacks or view them .is 
an ideniUiable imnoriiv group and mix them with Win e children. Once again, 
fhitaiu* students were m t,u t ret(^t:in/ed as an identiti,tble minority grtnip and 
thus eiuitlexl to special services in desegregated settings in C.'ok^rado. Yet, despite 
the unpoitame ot ( "i Mch'^ .nul Kiycs. the eihu ,iti( »iial isolation c^f m(»st (■hK,UM> 
students tontiiuied ui both seeregated and desegiegated Ameiuaii piil^lu 
schools. 
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Lan<^ua<^e Sei^rcciiUion: Old Problem \ew Issues 

Language segregation is not a new issue. American public schools have attempted 
to segregate Chicano children based on language for over six decades. The 
defendants in the Del Rio r. Suliuuierra (1931), Alvare:: u. Lettioti Grove (1931), 
and the Dei^iiido i'. Bastrop (1948) cases all ventured, to some degree, to use the 
argument chat the Chicano students' inability to speak English justified the use of 
separate classes. Two decades after the Browti decision, however, the Supreme 
C'ourt case in the landmark Lau i'. \icfiols (1974) litigation brought forth new 
issues of equity that dramatically changed the course of schooling for Cilhicano 
students. The decision held that public schools had to provide an education that 
was comprehensible to liinited-English-proficient (LEP) students. Because the 
English language was the only vehicle of instruction, LEP children were being 
denied access to a meaningful educational experience. The Supreme Court recog- 
nized that in order for LEP students to participate in the schooling process, they 
first had to understand the English language. This dilemma was an educational 
contradiction and thus made 'a mockery of public education' {Lau, 1974). 
Because LEP children, in general, could not benefit from an education that 
was conducted entirely in English, many Chicano LEP students were not able 
etfectively to participate in the American educational system. 

After Brou'ti (1954), providing schooling in desegregated institutions was the 
law of the land. But, it was in)t until after the C^Jsucros (1970) and Keyvs (1973) 
decisions that the 'ethnicity' of Chiciuio students was clarified. That is, they were 
no longer considered to be 'White' or *other-White' in the desegregation process. 
They were liow considered to he an 'identifiable minority gioup' and had to be 
integrated with White children. I wenty years after Brown, following the Lau 
(1974) tleeision, these same public schools found themselves in a position where 
they had to provide Chicano LEP children an education that considered their 
special language needs. These benchmark decisions placed Chicano LEP children 
in school settings where educators were mandated to address an additional host 
of background needs. CJiven the legal forces behind Browti and Ltiu, a new form 
of school segregation began to emerge in American public schools — that is, 
language segregation within desegregated schools, a new form of resegregation. 

Amidst he.ited national discussions over scluiol desegregation, some educa- 
tors began lo vince concerns about the education of C!hicano LEP students 
(l-eagm, 1989; US Commission on Civil Rights. 1972). The growth rate of LEP 
students, low ,icademic achievement, and high dropcnit rates — coupled with 
increasing segregation and their low socioeconomic backgrounds — encour.igcd 
Congress to pass a number ot educational programs in the late 19f)()b, As u 
was argued for Black I'hildren. poverty was perceived as a major culprit of 
( hu ano school failure, l lic iiu teasing number of C'bicano ("hildren who c(nild 
not communicate in linghsh, however, caused educators and legisLuors to ques- 
tion that percepiKMi I he passage of' "T itle VII of the Idementarv ami Sccomlary 
l iUicatioii Act {l-.SIiA) in PH>5. the Bilingual EiUuaiion Act of i9^S. ,iiul L.Sb.A 
I itle I remedial prc^granis resuhed m federal resources that were sought b\ 
pohtuallv and sonallv ( ohm lou'. muuuitv groups (Solomone, i^^'^fi) Maiiv pro- 
giams were developed with fedeial funds m ordi r to improve si hooliiig for 
( liicaiio students, but the passage of these pn^uraiiis purpiMtmg [n shift the 
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Chicano LEP student into the edueational nuunstreani did nor have iniuh ot an 
impact. 

Althoiigii LiW did not prescribe specific remedies or pedagogical strategies 
tor the limited-Enghsh proficient, this riihng paved the way for more equitahle 
opportunities for C^hicano LEP children in pubhc schools, hi Cahfornia, for 
example, many educators became actively involved in. and supportive of, en- 
hancing educational opportunities for Chicano LEP children. The C'alifornia State 
Department of Education passed a bill (AB-1329) requiring biHngual education in 
its pubhc schools two years after the Lau decision (CialUornia State Department 
of Education. AB-132y! IWi; AB-5()7, 1982). This passage motivated an interest 
in equitv for LEP students and provoked many iiiriuential policy makers 
throughout the nation to respond to the educational needs of the limited-English 
proficient. Schools not only had to provide a 'comprehensible education' for 
C:iiicano LEP children, but it was also intended that they receive their education 
in ethnically and linguistically mixed cbssrooni settings. Unfortunately, as we 
shall see next, this was not to he the case in many instances 

In the mid-197()s. researchers and policy makers began examine the legal 
ramifications of policies stemming from the joint application ot the Supreme 
C't»urt\ ruling in the Lan ami Browu decisions. Ahnost mimediately. some 
researchers pointed to a potential 'eont^ict' between bilhigual education (altlu)ugh 
not mandated by Laii) and school desegregation (C^ardenas, 1975; Charter and 
Segura, 1979). By the late I97()s, triction between bilingual edvuation and deseg- 
regation began to attract more attention. Although educate »rs were beginning to 
recognize that bilingual education and desegregation were bt»th essential elements 
in the sclu>oling process promoting edutational equality \or Clhicano students, 
the issue was much more coniplit ited than most had inmally realized. Ftir 
example, Zerkel (1977) argued that bilingual education and desegregation had 
ditVerent. if not opposite, meanings. Desegregation typically meant scatter- 
ing Black students lo provide instrui tion in "racially balanced" settmgs. Bilingual 
education, on the other hand, has usually meant the clustering ot Spanish- 
speaking studem^ so ihev could receive instructuMi th ough their native language' 
{p. ISl). Even it bilingual eiliication and desegregation were not completely 
conHictiiig remedies. Zerkel argued, they were not fully compatible' 

(p. isn I-^e t'urther asserted that bilingual education and desegregation were at 
((MiHict because rlu' two mandaies competed wilh l aeh other in sjitiol systems 
with hinUetl resources. 

I.ducalors as well .is ilv lavpersmi were copious about llu' ilesegregation 
process Mixing etlmu iiuikmun' suidents, m order to reat h ra( labi-thnic balaiue 
111 sibools. was not iht'fuuh lo com eptiialize. liuegrating Clhicano I b.P students 
with tlu'ir I iighsh-spiMkiiig i ouiiterparts however, was moie tomplex. boi 
maiiv poluA makers responsible io\ si lu>ol desegregation, it appeared that the 
i mmiage issiu' oiiK loinplu aled the pioiess C )ik- M'ar iltei the hnuliiiaik /..//< 
i.ise, Cardenas (P'T^i briMii to wiiti' about si hooi s\suins thioui^lunu the 
Soiitbwesi that wen- berinmiig to pii the edutational needs ot C liuaiio IIP 
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children (bilingual education of native language instruction programs) against the 
liescgregation process. He found many diicano LEl^ children to be in ' . . . either 
segregated bilingual education or integration without bilingual education ..." 
{p. 20). It was not long before many educati^rs throughout the nation took 
advantage of the 'either-or Mtuation'. Many recalcitrant school systems circum- 
vented tile miplemeiuation of bilingual education programs by scattering LLP 
ciuidren throughout then- districts; others used bilingual education as an oppor- 
tunity to segregate C'lucano LET children, thus separating them friMU White 
children (C:.irdenas. r)75; Clarler. 1970). 

iU tiie early 1980s, desegregation and bilingual education increasingK" 
ie».eived more attentuMi. Although some desegregation experts were impartial 
about bilingual education in general, astute researchers pointed tuit thai successful 
pi.ms should inchide in the desegregation plan provisions that preserve 

existing bilingual programs' (Stephan and Feagin, 1980. p. 32."^). By 1983, biling- 
ual educatior, .iiul desegregation became a serious enough problem that the 
C'ahtorma Si.:te Departmciu of I'ducation (198.^) sponsored die Pescgregation 
and Bilingual [-ducation C'.ont'erence to address the issue. Speakers attended from 
the US 1 department of I'ducation. the Office for Ciivil Rights, and the Cialifornia 
State l)epartmciu of I-.ducatinii; schol.irs. legal experts, and policv makers fnun 
various school districts throughout the state also attended. During the eonterence. 
p.irticipants scrioiisU- discussed issues and concerns over the friction between 
biliiigu.il cdiic.ition and tlesegregation. Researchers, policy makers, .uul pr.icti- 
tioners com urred that . . integr.ition and bihngual education. |were| in effect, 
hn^kmg .it two dittereiu but v.ihd detinitioiis of eqiiabity' (C!ahtoriii.i St.ite Pepart- 
nientol I-dutation. 198.^ p. 7). Most presenters \\ ere optimistic that ' . . . mtegi aled 
edui .iiKui .Hid bthngu.il educ.ituMi |weie| ]\u tiiers m the sot i.il enterprise' (p. IS). 
Most everyone concluded tli.it schools I'ould provide qiiahtv ediic.ition to the 
Imuted-r.nghsli pioticieiit iii integr.ued cl.issroo'ni settings. Bilingu.il educ.ititui 
and desLgregation were thus perceiv'cd .is two li.irmoiiioiis forces working 
together tiM" the L LI* studeiu m C alitoi nia. 

Some edui .Uors w ere optmustic tliat bilingual eduiatKMi aiul desegregation 
tiiuld work without being a risk. Most were touni/aiu thai bilingual eduiation 
should not be used as an excuse to lingnisticalK segreg.ite 1. I'V children. At the 
^.inie lime, the desegregation process was lun intended to dismantle bilingual 
progr.iiiis in re.ilitw nuv.t school s\ stenis overlooked (or neglected) the needs ot" 
the hi.nted-l-iiglisli pn^ficieiit in the desegreg.uioii process (Anas .md lir.iv. 
1983). I-or ex.nnple. in.in\- deseg.reg.itioii pl.ms tlire.itened biliiigu.il education 
jM'ograms betause they broke up racially/ethnicalK segreg.ued seliooN .iiul 
.issigncd students ihroiighoin sc hool districts witlumt t onsideriiig liieir language 
needs In districts w here bilingual programs w ere .iheady operative, there was a 
cniuern th.it Llesei^regatuMi pl.inners would disni.intle them On this issue Uoos 
I r'"^8) .irgued: 

It .ill tluldri'u 111 need ot biliiu;u.d eLliu.ition pr(H',raiiis were dispersed 
wuluHii t oiiMder.itiiMi t^t tli.it |l.inKUage| need, it is iinlikelv in most 
Munmuimie- tli.it there wtuild be snflitieiit puiiibers ot (hildreii in .in\ 
s«ho(>l or AW'A t(» )Ustit\ sep.ir.ite (lasses toi I'oniprehensivc biimgiial- 
bicultiir.il instriK tion (p 1 3S) 
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(!()gni7.nit that biHngual education could luM be used as a method to justify 
language segregation, it was also argued that it was absolutely necessary to 
ensure that adequate numbers of LEP students be grouped together so these 
programs could be established (Roos. 1^^78). 

In the late l^>7()s. Lau C'cnters were established throughout the nation with 
the mission to technically assist school systems, providing more equitable oppor- 
tunities for LEP children (Roos. P>78). One of the objectives of Lau centers was 
to convince policy makers to think about the importance of language integration 
in bilingual classrooms. The controversial Boston case was one example m the 
early where bilingual education and desegregation were simultaneously 

analyzed (Roos). Legal experts argued that Boston's desegregation plan had: (a) 
ordered a specific number of LLP students to specific schools in order to attain 
linguistic integration in ('lassroonis and (b) made certain that the proper delivery 
of curriculum and instruction in certain classrooms was provided. Roos statctl: 

"Ihe court resolved the problem by initially concluding that three con- 
secutive bilingual classes were the minimum necessary for an effective 
program of bilingual instruction, u hich would mean an enrollment t)f 
sixty L LSA |limued-Fnglish speaking ability| students — twenty 
students for each grade level. Then the court determined liow large the 
niinoritv population in each school should be. (p. LVi) 

riie Boston school system m its rci'oiiciliatory negotiations widi the courts 
demonstrated how a l.irge mner-city school system was able to assign Ll:P 
students to certain schools in order to ensure that bilingual programs were 
implemented in integrated classroom settings. Although not always carried out in 
practice, the court's motive was not t»nly to assign students to schools according 
to race/ ethnicity but tliat their language backgrounds were considered as well. In 
Boston as well as nther school systems across the nation, it appeared that some 
educators and legal experts ultimately wanted to prevent resegregation — that 
IS. language segregation within desegregated schools. On paper many schools 
appeared to be racially balanced, but beneath the facade of many \lesegregated 
sihools' there was an increasing trend thai many LLP children would be Unguis- 
iicalK segregated. 

Over tile last few vears. some social scientists have unfairly blamed the 
segregation of C!huano LlvP children on biliiigu.il education. Adversaries of 
bilingual eduiation argue that for the sake of bilingual education, some 

tlnrty-tive vears aflei Ihon'ii t'. HoMil of lidunition, we have resegregated the 
classroom along ethnic and linguistic lines' (Bikales. Lvidcnce shows that 

C!hicano Ll'P children are clearly e.sperieiicing an increasing segregation trend in 
piiblu schools. We (onteiid, however, that tins cannot be attributed to bilingual 
eduiation. A stiidv conducted by Baratx (P>H5) found that in spite of the increas- 
ing nunibeis of segivgateil schools. . . fi8 per cent of eighth-grade and XI per 
I cut of eleventh-grade language minority students received neither bilingual or 
L.nglish-as-a-secoiid language instruction' (cited in Valdivieso. 1W(). p. \')\). [o 
argue tliat bilingual I'diuation is the tulprit for language segiegatuMi is mat curate 
Iniaiisc. evukiKC suggests that a substantial prt^portion of I students who are 
eligible aie luM (and liavc not been) enridleil in bilingual classrotun settings. Lor 
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example. ONen (1^^8S) t'ouiul that 75 per t ent ot l I!P stiulcnts in Cilikiriii.i publu- 
sthonis rtwiwvi linK'. it a\\\\ iPistriKtioiial support in their native lani;uai;e. \o 
hlaine hthn^iial ediuanon as the eause tor LinL;uage sei;rei;atioii cmly distorts a 
iimre eoinphearetl issue Th.it is. how does one i;o .linnit nieetnii; the eh.illeniie of 
linuuistually uucgratiui; elassrooms m a desei^regated scht)ol setting? 

In anielusion. most dneauo L\iV students .ue sei;rei;ated wiictlier tiiev are 
pKued m hihni»ual or non-hihiii;u.iI elasses. Hut the lini;uistie se^reuation of 
( ."hdeano LTi^ students \\\ desei^rei^ated sehools is heeoming .i new torni of 
resei;re^ation. One ean ari;ue that scuret^ation hascti on language is just as 
harmtui as sei^reiiation basetl' on raee or ethnu ity. Unless laiieuai^e set; rei^.it ion m 
desegregated selumls is taken more serlou^ly. sueh resegrei^atioi i is likeK" to 
intensitv in the I'^^'Us and beytnul. The enrreiu and projected nuinhers ot' Ian- 
giiage muuiritv students has hroiii;ht tortli an enormous amount ot atteniioii to 
C"hican(\ other L atiiuv and .^siaii students in our nation's pubhe schools, f or 
ex.imple. C\ilifoinia's oAerall public school 1 V'.V enrollment more than doubled 
tr<im () <S per cent lu to 14.1 |H-r cent in b}S,S-SW (Clahtorma State Depart- 

ment ot I ducaiioii. ClU DS. 197f)- iMS'^j, hi Tex.is. 1 b.P eiirollnierrts i;reu 
tciilold. from O.'-^ per tent m i*'S2 tti 'AU in 1*^SX i 1 {.xas b.ducation Ai»eniV. 
l*^S2-lVSS). I iu'st' pel cent. igcs. lio\\e\ cr. are but state .iverai^es .ind ihev do not 
retiea an accur.ite picture ot the impact l.b.I' children ha\-e at tlu- loc.d le\el. f-or 
example, m the 1VSS -S^> ac.idcinu \e.ir the I.os Aiii;eles Umtted School District 
had a .M '> per lent 1 hV enrollment; S.iii I rancisco L'liitied School District was at 
2S.7 per cent; San 1 )ictio L'mtied School District. K) 3 per cent; Denver Public 
Sciuu)!*.. \{\.^) per tent; Houston Independent School Distrut. 15.5 per (.cut; 
Mbuijnerqne l.'iiitied Sthool District. -M.U per cent; .md the (Ihuai^o Public 
Sclun^l. V..') per cent (.L Al.'SD; SI USD; SDUSD. DPS; 1 USD; AUSl )! .nid UPS 
District Suive\s. piSS-S^M. 

l iie pertenta^e ot Ll-P students at the ii.itional le\el .ire prt))etted lo'mcre.ise 
at dr.mi.itn r.ilcso\ei the next tlnee decades. P.illas. N.ilriello. .md McDill {ViW) 
cstmi.ited that there were slmluK' under 2 million 1 I-P thildren ni the Ihnted 
States m P)S2. 1 he number tit' 1 I.P thildren is expected t<i triple, reaching (> 
imlhoii b\- the \e.ir Pall. is cr .// underscore tli.it iiK^rc ih.iii tWD-ihirds ot' 

the 1 bP popularuui is located in tlnee states. U.ilitorm.i. Texas, .md Ne\.\- York. 
With respect to the Uliic.ino student po]>nl.itioii. U.ilitoini.i and l exas combined 
( oiit.nn a iiiajorit\ o\ the iMtioiTs I [.P stntlents (these two st.ites have 7() per cent 
ot the lot.il natioihil C hu.mo student population, see V.ileiuia. thapter I. this 
\ ohnnei. 

In sum. i:i\en the urow ini; number ot C Inc. mo I I P students it is perplexniL* 
\\h\ little li.is been written about the issues ot Inii^uisiu '.eureg.ition in dcs{'i;re- 
a.ited schools I in cx.uiiple. A Wuton Rt^h (Nation. il ClomimssKMi tin P.xt el- 
Uaue in Pdiu.itioii. P^^<.M v)iil\ biiellv mentioned l.mj^u.i^c minorities, .md then 
t)iil\ Ml tt inis ol ticniouiaphu trends. coiiipleteK ignorini; their unet]iii\ tu .il .md 
prt)ti.u ted cdnc.iru>n.il problems N.itioiial leports .nid retornis ttn iisint; on the 
miprowniein ot cihic.ition tor ilu ('liM.mo I PP student li.ue not recened much 
.ituntion I here .ire. howe\er. some educ.Ht^r*- who are \tncin^ their ttnuerns 
alH)Ut the u'cneial linuiiisiu isoI.uumi m1 C hu.itio I I P studenis. In .idtlitioii. thcsi- 
edut.aioi> .ire raising serums »pusiu)iis .ibonf .in ex.u t rb.itini: tatteir - the sm.ill 
nmnber ot piopeilv ti.nncil biliin;ii.il teachers to pro\'ide .iii .q^pn^pri.ite etiucatu^n 
ti^ ( "In. .iiu^ 1 I P students m tltsei^reu.itcv] schools. We lu^w rmn tti this issiu 
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ctlik'.HU'n Ikin tin; l.irm'st pt'iiciuagc t^t" teacher sliDi txii^e tU any ficKl in ediuMtion. 
riu" Imnud .nul ilw iiulliiii^ siippiv ot errtifictl hjhnmi.il te.uluTs is so scwrc thai 
the situation has pl.ueil inereast'd pressure on main seht>ol systems. liceause 
some i.iese^re^aietl mIuh)! systems <ire required to meet Innli Ihoit'ti aiul l.iiu 
niaiulates. pohty makers mIidoI priiuipals. and teachers are pedai^t)t;ieally torn 
between ineetiiii; the iKCils ot' C.'hieano I. Ill* chiKireii in sei;rei;atetl bihni^ual 
elassroiMH settnii;s or ethnieaHy mixmi: these stutlents witht>ut prtwidint^ the 
ii.tine lanuuge lustruitiDn in mainstream ehissreioms. As sueh, bilingual ediuM- 
th»n and deseureu ition have reaehi'd a numencal 'eateli 22' in soin.e Liri;e inner- 
ell^ pul^he seiu.ol s\ stems \'or example. I)(Miato and (rareia (in press) rept^ned 
I [-.I^ enrt^llineiit iiureasi's m Cihtorni.i tlesei;rei;.ited school svstenis ha\e 
been so dramatu that maii\- I atmo and Asian children are either (a) linguistically 
sC'-^regateii in bdiiigiiai elassroiuiis where many t)t' them are recei\iiig ilie 
.tppri'tpriate turruulimi and mstriution. or (b) tlic\' .ire enitilletl in niaiiistream 
classes, but llie iiistruetit^n is t^tteii iiu omprcheiisible to the stiulent. 

liuen the slun'tage ot eeiiitied bihiigual teachers iiiaii\- I atiiu> I VV stiulents 
are i liistered tDgelher in tlassiDtuiis where the prioril\" is to serve as main ot 
tluni .Is pi»ssible in their nati\e language. 1 here is im tltMibt that these students 
expi'rii'iici- \ i'r\- hule ct^ntaci wiili their laighsh-speakiiig peeis. Hut in those- 
desei'.tcgated stluM»ls wliele liiigiiistu etlmit" Jas.srtuuii iniegratUMi is a prk)iitv. 
.1 large luimbei ot latino 1 I P students .jssi^ucti to mauistreani tlasses do luu 
i;ieive ail cducatioii thai is t ompi elunsibie to tb.em — thus \'iol.uing ib.c whole 
es-^eiiiv- ot the l.iUi deiisii^ii 

I he iciiia) lu-ed toi bihne.uai leathers is tiillicull Ui dt'termiue L\ideiui' 
suiigesis tint tile number bilingual teatheis ueetletl ihrouulioiit the natUMi 
tlep.c'uds laixeK on spetitu < ntei ia used i<^ ideiitit\' 1 b.P stndeiirs IIku is. the 
cniena usi\l to idt'iuit\' I I P stutieuis vanes In- state laiui bv sclmol s\ stems 
witb.in eai h --l.ue' Rt gaidkss ot the iiuiluul Usetl. the iu\tl tor more bilingual 
tc-.k hei s js j»row lib: ste.idiU 1 he uuiuber ot bilingual tcat'liers lu'cded at the 
national level has grown fiom 11". "On m |'/rr» to a pu)}etru^ii t^t I'^O.iKlD m tin- 
\eai JiUHJ I hiv prt^it tiion uuludes leacheis t>| .ill langu.iues. ahhough Sp.mish- 
speaker-> ctunprise t!ie highest pticeiU.igt- (72 per tent) I he st-\c'ritv o{ the 
piobleni beionies i K .irer when these ntwU .ire broken tlowii bv sute. C 'alitoriu.i. 
tiM ex.iinple. proitcied lh.it its publu s. jhHils w-tmld need another 1 2. "'in bihn- 
i',u.il (e.icheis in l*^'^" .lud .iliiu>st 17. mm nuMe bv the \e.ir 2""". I'ariv prc^jecrioiis. 
liowe\(.i. si^mtitaiitK niulerc'tnuatetl the need actortiiiig to ,i recent siir\c\ 
I oiidiu led In the st.ue. 1 he C .ditonii.i Stale 1 )epaniiienl ot 1 thu aiUMi ( b^S7- SS) 
iiiwv esiun.ites th u 2.\"'»" biiiiu»,iial leathers will be needed ni 1'^'^" and 2'^,""" bv 
ilk '>.ai 2"'" I Ilk St. Ill liatl se\eieK' iiiklci estimaietl Us utcds bv .ipproxi inaiel v 
Il.tiiiM leatik-rs \o\ \')'n\ .uid L\i"{i" \ov the ve.u 2<iiiii In 1 exas. tlie supplv o\' 
bilincii.il lekhers is -aimlii K thsiu.il and tlk^ deiiiaiid is eikiriik^iis. I lu- P^SOs 
wiincsseil 1 ukKler.itt- gnnMh '.ippi oxnuan K- '^ntiO) ni the iinmbei t^t' bilingu.il 
!i .11 hei s. Ill »w (- \ ei . dm uil: dn l.itt. I'^sn^ t In oiu'h the e.u 1\ P^Wik. that ui ow tb ! .m 
lilt Has( ot nMiglil\ IJ.onn ti.uluisi will iku Ih- enough ui (ompeiis.m toi ihi 
nil rc.isiiu; niuiilni ot 1 1 P students (M.n.i.is. PJX*J). 

I lu oui'Jioiit 1 1 r Soul li w est ni.iii\ St ubbtM n st Iku^l s \ sh-nis .u r iinw illii ig to 
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adhere to bilingual education implementation/ com pliaiice. Some school systems 
do not report the precise number ot LEP students. By underreporting the number 
ot l.KP students, the number ofteachers needed is dramatically underestimatctl. The 
mcre.iMui; number o\ LHP students and the small pot)l of quahhctl biliiigual 
teachers caimot satJStV most school district needs. As a result, many districts have 
moved m the tiirection t)f developing their own alternative certification plans in 
order to meet their bilir.gual teacher shortages. Large school districts in Texas 
such as Dallas. Htuiston. and many school systems in the !<io (iraiuic area are 
now training and certifying their own bilingual teachers. District alternative 
cert ihcat ion plans will be somewhat helpful in meeting the demand for bilingual 
teachers, but the tin.il results are \h \ yet available, in theory, if more bilingual 
teachers were available, integration would be more manageable (C^lscn, 1^)88). 

Resolutitin of the conflicts brtiught on by the Brown and Latt decisions has 
not received much attention m recent educational history. Altlunigh the issue has 
been raised by a small number ol s( lu)lars over the past decade .iiul a halt, tew 
answers are torthcomiiig. Furthernmre. the intiueiue of a rapidly growing num- 
ber of C^hicano I.EP students in our public schools has been ignored to a large 
extent. Indeed, the new torm of resegregation (language segregation in desegre- 
gated schools) will inevitably gam more attention as LEP students continue to 
increase. The grt)wing number of C^liicano LEF students and continuing shortage 
of bilingual teachers will intensify the pressure on policy makers as concerned 
parents, interest groups, and teachers press for immediate stilutitins. Depending 
on the philosophical ptisitioiis of school systems, policv makers may choose 
bilingual education o\er iiuegration or mtegration over bilingual education. In 
iHir iiidgment. Ciliicano l.l'.l* students should not be pawns in tins contentious 
iliscourse. It is imperative that they receive their nati\c language instruction m 
linguistically ethnically integrated classrooms. 

School svsteins functioning under voluntary tir court-ordered desegregation, 
however, have had more experience with this issue posed by Brown and Ldu. The 
growing numbers and the lack of coordination within mdix idual school systems 
ni.ike It almost impossible lo integrate the limited-English proficient. It is com- 
mon throughout the nation thai the phvsi.al mixing of students from different 
raciailv and cihincallv diverse backgrounds contituies to be the primar\ goal. 
We have no quarrel with this objective, but m the final analysis the language 
needs of' most C lmano I L.l* siudeius often take a back seat in the desegregation 
process 

If the number of certified bilingual teachers does not increase. CMiicano LEP 
students in desegregated settings will either be segregated in bilingual classes or 
thev will l^c ethnicallv hnguisticallv mixed without the proper native language 
instruction. What ina\ ultnnaielv happen — given the growing number of 
Chuano 1 i:P students and the limited supply n\ bilingual leacher^ — is that 
policy makers will have a more di' ult tune meeting the goals of both Lau and 
Ihowti. thus making it more diffituli to accommodate the curricular and pedago- 
gual needs of Cihicano 1 LP children in the truest sense of integrated educational 
iNperiences. (iranted. piovuling an mtegrated bilingual educational envir(Miment 
1(M- C'huano I LP students will be e\lreinel\ (halleiigmg foi edutattns in the 
P^*^()s ami bevond. \el. we are optimistic that apprt^piiate reform can Ix* 
achieved. 
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AnotluT \oru\ ot rcscgrcg.UiDii iii ticsci;rci;alcd svliools is referred to as \u\ulcinit * 
or 'intfllcttu.il* rcsci;rci;.itioii. This type of rcscgrci;<itu)ii i^ciicr.illy t.jkcs 

pLuv when >tliOi)ls tli.it have been racially dcsciirct;atcd go lo a system of 
acadcnm- trackiut; or ability lirouping* (Huglics. CJordcMi. and Hilhuan. 
p 14) It is widcK' ackiuiwlcdgcd tliat cthiiif iniiiorit\- students, as a wliolo. 
ai'lncvc at lower lc\cls th.m their White peers. Thus, under eircurnstanees when 
iniiu^rity and White students attend the tlesegregateti settinu,. there is likely to be 
a stratifietl and hierareliieal structure in the delivery of iiistruotUMi. On the general 
issue oi tracking. Hropliy and (Jood (P^74) note: 

1 he ettccts i)t student achieveineiit ditVerenees on teachers are iiiagnitied 
when tile school uses a tracking system . . . students in the high tracks 
are likely to be troni high SLS homes, which usually means preferential 
trealineiit m the teachci assigmiients and resources allocations made by 
scliool administrators . . . the tracking systems insures that the highest 
achieving children .ire likeU to get the best education that the scliool 
svstem has to ot'fer. while the low achie\ers .ire likely to get the worst 
C^ver time this tactor alone is liable to increase the ditVereiices between 
the two groups ot children, (p. S5) 

1 he C(Mitention ot" Hn^pliy .ind ( iocxl {l'J74} .uul related empirical literature 
{e.g., Oakes. 1^JH5: Hist. l^J7(i; US C'oniniission on Ciivil Riglits. 1974) raise 
irtlic.ll issues about the practices ot' lioniogetieous groups .iiid resultaiU curri- 
culum dift'erentiation iii shaping the <.leiiia] of equal educational opportunity tor 
nunoritv stU(.leiUs. I'lierc is a tairly str<.Mig consensus m the .ivailable scientitic 
literature that abiht\ grouping at the elementary le\'el .nid tracking at the second- 
arv level have ad\'erse psychological and cognitive etiects on students placed in 
'low-achieviiiii* groups. Tor example. C>akes in her study o[ tracking, reports 
that students in low tracks t\pically were denied .iccess to liigli status* know- 
ledge — I.e.. the knowledge that is a prerequisite Un cc^llege .idmissioiis and 
acadeiiiK success. 

Aside tVoni the broad issue ot" ability grouping, and tracking, is there 
evidence that C!liicaiio students experience acatleiiiic resegregation in desegre- 
g.ited schools? Direct e\ideiice is ditticult to come by. There is some research. 
iu»\vever. that provides indirect coiitlrtiiatioii tli.it academic resegreg.ition occurs. 
J'or example. Valencia (1VS4) exaniinetl potential curriculuni differentiation in a 
IMuK'iiix high sclioi^l that was likely to ntulergo considerable etiinic mixing in 
light c^f a scluH^l closure court case. The antit ip.ited enrollment ot C!eiitral High 
Sclu>ol — a per cent White, high-achieving, high SL-S background school — 
was ti» increase m si/e by r>7 per cent in the school year (a junuT trom 

2.044 to .^.200 suideiits) ihis dramatic l.OOO plus increase in enrollment wcnild 
be predoiiiin.iiitly C'liicano and Black students from two high schools that were 
being proposetl for i losure (Pluu-nix Union. 94 per cent minority; hast. T>(^ per 
( cut iinnont\ ) 

In the Phoenix lasc. miiu)ru\ pl.itntitts trom ilie sthoc^K targetetl ioi closure 
sued m ortler to keep their sclu)ols c^peii. Valencia {19S4) — an expert witness tor 
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the plaintiffs — prctlittcJ that .uadonuf icsogrcgatic^ii would occur at CA'iitral 
High SchooL the host school. T his hypothesis was given some credence hased on 
Valencia's analysis of 19S2~4S3 resegregaiion st<itistics in which preregistration 
course-by-eourse enrollnieiits were lisied by ethnicity, hi court. Valencia testified 
that because of the very sharp differences in academic performance between the 
hijih-achieving C'entral High White students and the incoming, low-achieving 
C!hicano and Black students, there would be serious academic resegregation at 
Central High. To provide some suppoii for thih cl.iiin of resegregation along 
lines of achievement. Valencia did a comprehensive analysis of the preregistration 
data and prepared exhibits tor the court. His discussion of the resegregation 
findings as presented in trial testimony are: 

In a series of exhibits, tabular data were presented for Anglo vs. minor- 
ity enrollment across grade ('')-\2), subject area (Lnghsh. maihematics. 
science, and social studies), designation (Alpha, (ramma. and Beta), and 
curriculum type (remedial, basic, less advanced, aci\'anced/college pre- 
paratory, and special). The major result of this analysis revealed that 
minority students were oN'errcpreseiuod in remedial courses, showed 
parity in enrollment in basic courses and were undeirepresented in 
ad\'anced/college preparatory ctuirses. Vov example, in mathematics 
l ourscs. 22S students were preregistered for remedial courses. Of these. 
(^] (2().() per cent) were Anglo and 167 (73 A per ceiii) were niinoiities. 
This meant that minorities were o\ errepresented by 73 1 per cent, 
compared to their twerall student body presence ot 42.4 per cent. For the 
stutients etirollett in basic mathematics louises. 421 (4I.S per cent) 
were Anglo, and SIS (35.2 per cent) were niinoriiv. mdikatmg a minor- 
ity cn'crrepresentation M).2 per cent. F-inallw rei;arding the 1.047 
students enrolled in ad\'.inced/college prep.iratorv courses. "4^ (71 4 per 
Cent) were Anglo, while ?})^) (28.6 per cent) wire nniu^ritw a minority 
underrepresfiitaliDn (>t f>7.5 per cent. Tliis similar pattern \\a> also 
observed tor courses in luiglish. science, .md social studies. Tlieretore, in 
c"ontrast ti) the det'eiidants* claim that tracking or abilu\ gri)upiin; bv 
ethimitv wtHild lun be practiced at Cicntral. it aj^peared that in \\vA a 
torin i>t ethnic resegreg.itioii bv abiliiv was extremcK" hkeK" to v'Ciur 
("learK". this 'dual* eihuational s\stein at t.*entral raised mtumis issue- '>f 
equ.il educational opportumtv. {pp. 8ft 

Although the Phoenix situ.itioii w,is not i desegreg.iHoii i.isf. jut nc. it had 
all the ingretlieiiis ot i>ne (e.g.. the tvpual (MU'-w.i\ traiister iiniionties to a 
White host sthni^l; mixing ot lo w-achie\ing nniiorities with hu;h-achieviiig 
White students), riuis. mie can draw hilercrtes {nnu this c.ise to understand 
more fully the piUcntialities ot .uadeiiiic segregation within a desegregated set- 
ting. As V'alenua (1*)H4) com hided, there was sutticieiit predictive evidence th<il 
( ential lligh School wiuild undergo cnnsideiable t urricul.ir stratiticalion be- 
iw eeii White and C "hu ano' BLu k students. Such .i sepai ation — as in other 
MistaiKis oi ..i.ideiiik u seutigaUiHi - wouKl liki l\ result in the i. using c»t 
iMrners to t tjual educ atu>ii.il o]>poitunil\ tt»r nniioiity stiulenis. I he bottom line, 
as Valencia nndi-i si on. ^ . is ' tli.it rcsegregatitMi on intellectual gri)unds is |ust as 
invidious as sei»,i eg.ilion (tn laiial gromitls* (p. *)4). The lesson we Karn from 
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ai-adciiiic rcscj2;rcgatioii is tli?^ dt-scgrogation planners and educators must work 
with comiiutmcnt and vigor to avoid homogeneous grouping. Integration, in its 
truest sense, has as a cornerstone the goal of equity, in which all students in a 
desegregated school should have equal access to knowledge. 

Towards Integration 

Although there have been scattered attempts in recent decades to desegregate our 
nation's schools, very little has improved in the reduction of racial/ethnic isola- 
tion. As C^rtield c( al. (1W7) comment, much of the standoff in desegregation 
struggles is related to opposition at the national level: 

Three of the four Administrations since 1%H were openly hostile to 
urban desegregation orders and the Charter Administration took few in- 
itiatives in the field. There have been no important policy initiatives sup- 
porting desegrcgatit)!! trom any branch of government since 1971. (p- I) 

As seen 111 the case of Black student segregation. Ohicano and other Latinos have 
also suffered from the lack of national leadership regarding school desegregation. 
Orfield (7 ill. (1987) analysed segregation/desegregation statistics for Latino stu- 
dents in the Southwest. The target locations were fifteen metropolitan areas (e.g.. 
I. OS Angeles, Phoenix. Denver) with enrollments over 5(1. students and which 
contained more than M) per cent Latins, students. It was found (with some 
exceptions) that 'there was little evideiue of any desegregatitm plans in the West 
powert'ul enough to substautially increase Hispanic integratioif (p. .V))/* That is. 
Ortield a i.'/.. contend that none of the metropolitan areas (e.g . Los Angeles) 
experiencing increased Clhicaiuj school segregation had in ettect desegreg.ition 
plans 1>ue. the intensitication of CMiicano segregation m the Southwest is par- 
tiallv due to a groundswell of immigration patterns and the very high Latino 
birthrate. Yet. little evidence was found of voluntary desegregation or manda- 
turv. court-ordered desegreg.ition plans." In short, the segregation of (!hicano 
students is easv to sumniari/e "... it is clear that there is a very strong tendency 
in American societv today h^- an increasing isofuion of Hispanic children and 
there h.ivc been no policies that have been able to reverse that tendency' (p. 2K). 

In this ck>sing section of the present chapter, we attempt to fill this gap by 
discussing a number n{ research' policy siiggestitMis that perhaps can serve as 
starting points to help reverse the intensification of C!hicano school segregation 
and to help unMuote integration. Wc offer discussions on the following ideas; (a) 
lommiinilv tase studies of" historical segregation, (b) residential integration, (c) 
busing, (d) two-wav bilingual educ.itUMi (e) multicultural ediicatuMi m teacher 
etiucatu^n progr.uns. (t) proactive technical assistant e m desegregation planning, 
and ig) a com cptuaii/atKMi ot st lu^ol integration. 

( \^tnf>m}nty Stuiia ol I li'^loyitiil .S< v''<\'i'/'i'" 

ii> undeist.md the t^rigiiis .uul persisteme <W siluu^l serj-egalUMj ot ( huatio 
students, an lMsti>ri«al iiMnmumtv tase stiulv .ipproach ;.an provule the metluulo- 
logu.d b.ise to e\filore this pbeiioineiKMi (Alvarez. P'SH; Mericliata ami Valciuia. 
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199C)). In particular, case studies may be useful in providing the background for 
the litigation of school segregation eases. In light of the very limited amount of 
current Chicano and other Latino-initiated desegregation litigation (see Orfield 
ct ill.. 19S7), it is likely that such lawsuits may be forthcoming in the IWOs and 
beyond as Cihieano segregatitMi further increases. A bcMian7a in these cases would 
be testimony, h)r example, on the roots of cic /<or segregation at the parlicul.ir 
school district level. 

An appro«u"h to community case studies of histc^rical segregation includes: a 
ct^llection of or.d histories, analysis of residential patterns, analysis c^f the dates 
and coiistruetion ot' schools, .md a review of available sc1uh)1 roct^ds. Oral 
histories can provide data iiulicating if pet^plc attended segregated schools. Study- 
iiig residential patterns will su.,rt.^st whether the b.irrioization of the Mexican 
community was voluntary or involuntary, or both, C.oilection of school records 
will pro\ ide a documented history of the school board's intenti(Mial or uninten- 
tiiMial pLms in overall schoi^l district development, and can also be used to verify 
or discretlit the t^r.il histories. And, most important of vilf an analysis of the dales 
and location of the ctMistruction of schools can possibly provide data to discern if 
the 'Mexican' schot^ls were constructed tor the specific purpose of segregating 
C!hicano students. 

In suuK many research queries with resultant policy implications might arise 
from ctHv.m unity case studies. For example, could the 'Mexican' schools have 
been loc.ted in zcMies where both Mexican and Anglo students may have 
alleiultd, rather than ctMistructing the Mexican sclun^ls in the interior of the 
l^irrios or the Anglo sdunil m the Anglo residential zones? And, did the ccmi- 
slruction of new schools follow a histi^rical pattern indicating that the size c^t" 
the student pt^pul.ition did luu necessit.ite the ctMistructicMi ot new 'Mexican' 
or 'White' scluH^ls? Was the C!hiCvino ctMiunumiy included in the decision-making 
process in the construct icMi and ItH-ation of schools'^ The answe rs to these and 
related questions may potentially advaiuv tuir understanding c^f the history 
(-tf segregation m C.'hicano commuinties, particularly in litigation invc^lving 
desegregation. 

As wl- have discussed earlier, a contributing stuircc ot ( !hicano segregated scIuk^Is 
has historually been attributed lo residential segregation or ethnically isolated 
residential zones (C'amarillo. l*>S4a; McMUejano, 19S7: Menchaca and Valencia. 

We agree with (Jottlieb (l^K.^) that . . school and housing segregation 
are so deeply intertwined that much greater attention needs to be given to the 
interrelationships . .' (p. \iH)). As CuUtlieb argues, Kleally the best solution tor 
bunging an end to school segregation is to terminate housing segregation. Of 
toiirse, this will not be an easy goal to obtain. 

( )iie appr(Ku h to attack this pn^^lem is tor p(ilicy makers to lobby assertive- 
ly ttu residenti.d integration. Although it will be dittieult to integrate existing 
iicighborliotuls. it laii be a( hieved thnnigh long-term urban and suburban plan- 
ning I (M example, in ordei to atirat t miiioriiy faimhes, affordable housing (i.e.. 
smgle-fainilv homes) will need be tonstructed near or in White middle-cLiss 
neighborluunls 

SO 
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Furthermore, in White :K-ighbi)rhoodb th.it arc ethnically isolated, but are 
Un-aied adjacent to C:hicano neighborhoods, the construction ot* new schools in 
the border zones might lead to ethnic mixing in the local schools. That is, when a 
school IS constructed in the border zone of two ethnically isolated ncighbor- 
hin)ds, an ethnically mixed school community would be formed. Although the 
neighborhoods would not be integrated, the students of the ethnically isolated 
neighborhoods would attend the same school and this may lead to the formation 
i^f interethnic friendships. Possibly these friendships may encourage the students 
to cross the residential boundaries and this may lead to ethnic mixing on a social 
basis. Although this does not lead to residential integration, it at least contributes 
to the formation of iiiterethnic community bonds. 

hi conclusion, we strongly support efforts to achieve residential integration. 
CJiven the sharp increase m the Chicano school-age population and the growing 
desire for many of these families to buy homes, segregated municipalities have 
grand opportunities to realize residential integration. As Gottlieb (1983) notes, 
for those cities who remain silent on this issue, they reinforce their reputations as 
being closcil conimumties. 

Since the landmark Swanti v. Cluvlotfc-Mcihlaihmy (1971) case, in which busing 
was upheld as an acceptable means for desegregating schools, the use ot busing 
for such purposes has created enormous controversy (C.oles, 1974; Mihs, 1973. 
197^: pettigrew, 1975). Oiticisms, typically from White parents, have ranged 
trom charges that busing is dangerous to complaints that bus rides are much too 
long. Fettigrew contends that such opposition to busing reached such virulent 
levels III the 197()s that a national mania occurred. 

rhere are an arrav of facts that make school busing for desegregation 
purposes a perplexing target (IVttigrew, 1975). First, busing as a perfunctory and 
mai<ir means of transporting students to schools was legally authorized through- 
out the nation in I'M 9. Millions of students travelhng billions of miles have 
traditionallv been bused to their respective schools each year, hi contrast, busing 
for purptises of desegregation constitutes a miniseule percentage of students. 
Thus, the issue is not busing, />cr .vc. Rather, using buses for integration purposes 
has not been an 'acceptable' reason. In short, widespread busing for regular 
transpoitaticMi of stiuleiits to slIioi^I is fine, but busing to achieve desegregatii^n is 
tvpically ileemed unacceptable. As a White mother from Richmond, Virginia 
laiulidlv revealed, 'it's not the distance.... it's the niggers' (Pettigrew, 1975. 
p. 232). A second myth of school busing for desegregation purposes is that 
busing IS dangerous with respect to potential accidents. (Contrary to this lu'liet. 
busing bv far is one of the safest modes of transportation. School buses — 
compared to regular buses, automobiles, and I'veii walking to school — are 
clearlv saier (i\'ttigrew). 

In sum. we suggest that as our society enters the i99Us. the ilesegregatiou ot 
Cliuano students could 1k' reah/ed thnnigh the use i^f busing. We do acknow- 
ledge that an\ ineiiiuMi of busing for ilesegregation purposes is likelv to be inei 
with tierce i^pposiiion — fr<uii siMiie White parents, and to a lesser degree, scMiie 
C!hicaiio parents. Yet. siu h op[)osition needs to be «halleiiged witli logic and 
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g(n)d\vill. There is no douh: tliai Inising is the most etVicient me.uis of ai hievini; 
liesegregation. If busing is to be promoted for the reduetioii of C^hieano and 
White student isol.itioii. we eontend that such plans ineorporate certain princi- 
ples. For example. Clhuano students sluniKi not be iorced to carry riie exclusi\e 
burden of inisiiiii (ix*.. oiU'-way busing to White host schools). White students 
need lo share in the adjustment problems associated with desegregation, includ- 
ing transportation. Second, the tune and distances White and C'hicaiio students 
travel to their iiost selunils should not be excessive. 

laking all matters together, it is not surprising that resist.uue to busing tor 
desegregation ends is tilled with subtleties ot' racist o\ ertones. At'ter all. ,is we 
have disiussed earner, connections between racisnv and the histc>rv of Cdncaiic» 
segret;ati(Mi are \sell documented, .^s in the past, the present r.ui.d motives to 
keep C!hie.mo and White stuilents tVom .ittending school together an- unaccept- 
able. If oppcKition to busing continues (.is it clearlv is), our nation is \ ers- likel\- 
to .see IVrtigrew's (1^>7.S) torebodmg prediction ni.iteriali?e: \ . . a t'uture historian 
Is likely to conclude that "busing" bec.inie in cun time tlie polite. cultur.ilK" 
saik Honed wav to oppose the raci.il descgi eg.iiion ot'tlic public schools' ip IM). 

Tire'- jr./) liiliH'^n.il /:</(*< j/f(V/ 

1 he urowtiig number ot l.iihuiagc nnnority students .md the limued suppl\- ot" 
cenitied bilingual educ.itioii teaclieis \s ill inc\ itabl\- exacerbate l.mgu.ige segrega- 
tion in our iLituMi's pubhe seliools. C >\ando and (.oilier {1VH5) inaint.niK how- 
e\er. ih.it 'iwo-wa\ bilingu.il education' ma\ be the oiil\- \\ .i\ to reduce tlu' 
laiii^nage sti'.regation in ilesegregated sflumls. i \vo-\\.i\- bilingn.d cdiuatu>n is .1 
ni'\lcl m whk h students t>t" two dilVerent l.ingu ige b.u kgroiiiuis (i e., Sp.iin ii- 
and I nghsh-spL'.ikersi .ne iMOught together m .1 iMlnigu.il ci.iss settniL: m order tor 
both groups to become truK' 'biliiiguar. boi example, the of a t\\o~\\ a\ 

bilingual education reqimes that b.nghsh-spe.ikers le.irii Sp.nnsh and Spanish- 
speakers learn Liighsli. Hut more impoitant. two-w.i\ bilingual education 
can be seen as an etU'cti\e method of reaching a second language n> I.iiglish- 
d<Minnam students in the United States a-, well as pro\ idnig an nitcgr.ited i less 
Itn langn.igi- niinority students' (Ovaiido .md C\^llier. P^K.S. pp -40- 1). 

l\\o-s\a\- bilingual educ.ition appears to the onl\- model that places and 
seiisiti/e> 1 nuhsh-speakers m a seci^nd l.nigiiagc- learning cii\ iroiniieni: it .iKo 
strcssc". Imguistu integratK»ii in the- i lassi oom i here is tu> t|Mestion that mi- 
pli nieniMii; r\\ o-u .i\ bihiigii.il education progr.ims \s ill be dit'ticult because ot" the 
^ontinucti ivsist.mcc to biliiigii.il ediuMtion in general The most challenging tacer 
ot i\M^ ly bilingual progr.ims will be to cimimiuc I .iighsh-spe.iking p.ireiits 
.dnuu the v. due i^f their children learning. .1 sctond lani:ii.ige Rel.iled to the 
pohths .md .u.id. inu .u lnc\ i iiieni in twt^-\\.i\ bilingual j rogi.ims. Cr.iwtoid 
.l*^X')) .,sk'. '( oiild langu.igeMna|oiit\- .md l.niguage-ininorit\- children, leaimng 
suU b\ sidf .IS .is>iaiiig each other, bctome tluent biliiiL;u.ils while making good 
progrc'.s m orlur siibiects"" (p. W>^1 ("t.iwtorci (onti-nds that if public schools 
tolli>\\ till- ( rit('ri,i tor ettet ti\'i r\\t)-\\a\ biliiigii.il ediu .iiion proj'.r.ims. th.in ii i an 
In I iiiiph Ik d \\ I- pi(»p(^si th.u oiue 1 .nidish~sp( iking p.iuaUs ucogiu/c the 
hte-l(Mig \alue ot bihimuahsni toi then children. (Iku- will be more ot" a need to 
tJ .nil .idditUMial bihnj'.n.il re k hei s ni the prolrssion. I lius. bculi ( hu .nio { W .md 



m,ijoru\ l.nii;ii.iu;e stiulciits w.ll InMK-ht. he the fm.il analysis, Liiigu.ii;<.- intt-i;ratii)n 
as pruposcci in the t\\i)-\va\" lMhiii;ual iiuhIoI should btcouK* iiK)re nianai»cahlc. 

Atuliuulliifdl luim.ifio}! in I'cihlu r I 'tliUiitio}t 

Dunnii the late <iik1 early ethnic unnonttcs bce<niK- extremely \oeal 

in pnblie sehool polities. Minority i;ronps eontended that pubhe sehooN were 
ethnoteiurie, nionoenltiiral. and undenioeratie. Hky demanded 'iiuiltieultiiral 
ediieation' at all levels in the seluu^lini: proeess I'liat is. they wanted educators to 
heeoiiie more aware and seiisitne lo the cultural, hnginstie. and learmiii; style 
ditVerenees of mmorit\ students (l\n, l*>*)(n. A major step in the development ot 
inultieultural eduearion in the United States was the 1^J72 publuMtion by the 
AnKTuan Assoeiaiion ol C\>llej;es toi leather Ldueation (AACrC) eiiticled: .\'{> 
Otic Model Afticruiit}. C'omii/ant that colleges and universities had a major resp(m- 
sib.htv m teaelier trainini; programs, AAC!'l V (P^72) st.ited that edueation tor 
eultiiral plmahsin meluded tour parts: 

( 1 ) the tt aehmu of \ alues \\ hieh support enltur.d div ersity and 
individual uinqueness; (2) the eiieouragement of the qualitative expan- 
sion ot existing ethnie ei'ltures ,uid their met irporatioii into the imiin- 
stieani ot" Ameru an sot lo-eetuiomu and politieal lite; [\) the supptMt 
ot explor.itioiis 111 alternatiw ami emerging lite styles: and ( li the ui- 
eouiagi iiient ot' iDuhieultur.ilisin, niultilingualisin. ,nid niultidialeetisiii 
(l\n, p inn; 

A|iht)iii^li AX'. II I v\ t mimeiided tli,it multnuhnral edneatiDii be .1 iiia}t>i 
pait in teaelu r iKJimnj. . i.tiiis. l*,ii luned tli,n maii\ ret ,il« itr,iiu eolleges 

and universities tt-h tli it '. . . iiiiiltienltnral ediieatioti et>iiiptMieiits wert- umieees- 
sarv 111 iheir prt\i;i.mis bet^.m^e their instiuitions either did not liavf rmnontv 
siutlenis iM" wert- hvatetl in etliiik,illy lit)niogeiieous areas' (jv bMi. 1 )espite liie 
r.ipidK ibaiiunui et^lur' ot tun sehtH)ls eolKi;t.s .nul universities et)iiniiue lt> 
disiegard llie need tt>r imih leiihiir.il experjenees ni it^aeliei ir.miiiig pri^i;r.mis 
v'alenua aiul Abmto iiii press^ ree< ntl\ m'lted that only a \ ei \' small iiumbei t»t 
prt>spct five teaeliers i.ike a multu ultiir,il ediu -it ion t lass. Mori'o\ er. most pi t)spe». t- 
ive teachers ,ire uiiqn.ilitied io teat li 111 etlmu,ill\ 11nxt.1l 111 bin settnii's Valeiitt.i 
aiul Ab-ario iu>ie that MVtliaps iIk hmitttl pt"eser\Ke ti.mnng 111 multu iilim .il 
t. tlne,itit)n reteivt tl b\ pr» spci ti\ e teachers t vplaiiis. in p.iit. teaiher prtjndut 
,ll^ll^st limit ^rit V i:rt>ups' I p |(u l .diu .itt u s t out imu tt^ view iiiuhi« iiltui al c duca - 
litMi <is a sfpat .iif I tuiipi >iKin 111 the le.uher uamn ig pttu i's> .md. iiiittH tuuateK . mi^- 
itMistrue iIk- peed ttn prt^spt i ti\e ie,n lurs n* i' nii a imilluultui.il uiitit r*»taiuling 

I t>oking ,it bt)ih the thaiiging ethnit deniog:apli\ in out jmblit stluit)ls ami 
le.itlier itlutation li.mnnL' programs trom ,1 t^lesegt (. gatit)n (t)iite\t. w teituii- 
meiid ill. if I (illegt s and iif o, t rsnies emphasi/e a true iimlticuhin al etlu« ati«Mi 
cnrruidniu that is itu t>rpoi aied tin tuii:lii)nt lis pit^g!.i!ns I'rt^spet t u t.- vlassmoin 
Tt.i<li»rs H' rd \k pit parrd tt)i th< r. al Wfiltl I h.n is. .usininn^ tli.u s\liin»l 
desti;ieg.Uuui Will tutiit. Iiifiiu u.u litis net tl 10 b. li.niic.d ttt ttatii 111 ,1 imilti 
cnlliiral settinr,. I iirthermt>i r. tlit\ slu)ultl bt j.'.iveii ,111 t)ppt>iiumt\ tt) btttei 
iindersianti then own tiiliiiial itltntii\ sti that ihe\ tan leain ht)W then tiihuie 
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influences tluMr perceptions ot other ethnic t^roiips. Mt^re important, they should 
also be able to recognize ami accept that lliey have prejudices that nnght atVect 
them HI tiie deset^rcgated classroom. By recognizing their own biases, preservicc 
teachers can perhaps develop strategies to lielp thein work more effectively in 
multicultural dassrotiin settings in order to better understand Cliieano students in 
desegregated classrooms and schools. 

Pyoihdi'f Tnhniiiil A><i>Uituc in Dt'st\^rc\>iitiofi' Phuinifi}^ 

Oi^^ intent here is to offer — ni very general terms — a brief polic\ discussion of 
the need for desegregation planners to provide technical assistance to school 
districts that are faced with the challenge of desegregating high-density C'hicano 
and White schools. By 'proactive* assistance, we mean guidaiu e and advice from 
desegregation experts that are iiai\'cly <iOU{iht by school officials — either resultant 
of a voluntary desegregation pl^n. or a mandatory, covirt-ordered desegregation 
plan. 

We are well aware of the literature indicating that voluntary desegregation 
plans sometimes do not work and. in generaU are only partially successful in the 
reduction of racial/ethnic isolaticm (e.g., Hawley and Smylie, 1988; Orfield. 
1978, 1988; llossell and Hawley. 1983). IVrhaps in such plans, the quality and 
quantity of voluntary planning could have been improved by a closer relationship 
of all agents involved. Of ctnirse. this improvement is based on the premise that 
all participants — which ideally would be minority and White parents, school 
officials, expert planners, and other community members — work in good taith 
and toward a common, shared and equitable vision. 

How proactive technical assistance in desegregation of predoininanrly C"!hicano 
and White schools would occur is open for discussion. The federal government 
has allocated fun K tor Desegregation Assistance (Centers (DACa) throughout the 
US in order to provide free assistance to school systems for the last few years, 
'I'hese centers have been very instrumental in providing technical assistance to 
manv school systems in the desegregation process. L ike many g(U'ernment agen- 
cies, however, they are uiulerfunded and understatTed, For example, C^alifornia 
currentK has over 100 school systems under voluntary desegregation ^md about 
six large inner-city schot^l systems under court-ordered desegregation, PACs are 
not capable of servicing all those school systems attempting to desegregate their 
schiH^ls. Should the f'eileral government f'und more DACls? If more money 
becomes available to fund more DAC s. (given the fact that a DAC* can only otTer 
Its >ervii*es upon school ilistrict request) should they continue to operate the same 
way or should they become more assertive in shaping desegregation policv at the 
Uu al level' I hest' and other suggestions about desegregation assistance need to be 
addresseil bv school offiiiaU and policy makers so the desegregation of C^hicano 
siliools can be diMie more quuklv .uui effect ivcl v. 

( A^nn-ptUiiliCiition of hiti'iihition 

A ionunon nii^t i>n( eption is th.it sihotil ilescgregation is syn.nivmous with 
*.chin)l integratKMi brequcntly, one will see (particularly in the media .uul political 
iirdes) the two terms used interchangeably. On the toiurarv. althouuh deseg- 
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rcg,iti(ni and integration arc t*.'latcd, they have very dittorent meanings. Deseg- 
regation is best k)oked at as a inechaTiical process involving the physical mixing 
of students of different racial/ethnic backgrounds in a particular school setting 
that was formerly segregated. A more formal definition of desegregation is 'the 
reassignment of students and staff by race or ethnic identity so that the racial 
identifiability of the individual school and classes within the school is removed' 
(Hughes vt j/.. 1^.>8(), p. U>8). Such desegregation is the law of the land. 

The concept of integration is relatcnl to the notion of desegregation m the 
sense th.at in order for the former to occur, one must first have the physical 
mixing of students of racially cihnically diverse backgrounds. While desegre- 
gation involves a mandatory, court-tirdered (or in some eases voluntary) mechan- 
ical process of a predetermined numerical mix ot racially/ethnically divers(.- 
students, integration is a st)cial prt)eess involving mutual acceptance. Thus, integra- 
tion cannot be mandated. That is. people cannot be legally forced to care for and 
accept one another on an eijual basis. As such, the notion of integration involves 
'affirmati\ e efforts that facilitate the elimination of racial and ethnic indifference 
and at the saine time provide multiethnic atmosphere and mechanisms to encour- 
age niutuai respect, undersiaiuiing. and acceptance' (Hughes cf <;/.. 1^)80. p. \()^)). 

Suffice to s.iy that in hglu of the above conceptualization of school mtegra- 
tii>n, the goal of achieving iiitei'ration of C'hicano and White (and perhaps other 
minority) students in desegregated schools is no easy task. C)n the broader 
research level, there is evidence that desegregatitm can and does work, hut there 
are few indications of integiation (Hughes cf w/.. IWO). It has bectime widely 
acknowledged that in order for integration to occur, there has to be a concerted 
effort bv state and federal agencies, school officials, teachers, and the local 
comnuinitv. As seen in other contexts of improving racc'Cthnic relations, 
concerned leaders and participants need to strive tor attainable objectives and 
workable processes. 

I here is some e\ idence. however, that schools have been lax in working 
towards iiitegraiion. Sagar and Schofield (19S4; cited in Bennet, U^.H)) in a 
research studv ot how host schools respond to desegregation, identitied tour 
possible response patterns: (a) bustiiess-as-usual. (b) assimilation, (c) pluralistic 
ctirxtstence. and (d) integrated pluralism. The business-as-usual response — as 
the terniN implies — contains no pro.ictive efforts by scluiol officials That is. the 
same cniiicuhim. same standards, same teaching methods, and so on. that pre- 
vailed in the segregated setting continue under desegregation. The assimilationist 
M'sponse. as noted bv Sagar and Schofield. is b.isically designed to make racial/ 
ethnic minoritv students more like White students. Under these circumstances, 
nunoritv students who fail to assimil.ire become academic c.isuahies — the 
dropout, the suspended student, and so forth. The third type of response — 
pluralistic cooMstence — is based on separation in which 'students are allowed to 
maintain different stvles and \alues. but witliiii a scluml environment ot separate 
turfs tor difterciit racial groups' (Bennett. iWft. p. 2.^). In short, the pluralisiu- 
coexisience response (as are the business-as-usu.il and assimilationist responses) 
results m resegregation. 

The tour til and tinal respc^nse — integrated pluralism — is far different from 
the first three Its major mark of distinclton is that * . . . intriiriitai pluuiliMn 
attivelv seeks tt^ avoid resegiegaiiou ot students' (Bennett. T^^^n. p. 2A). ! he h(»st 
school aiteiiipt'v achieve this bv striving to atiam the followmi;: 
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I It I is pluralistic iii the sense that it recogi^izes the dn erse raci.il and 
ethnic grt.Mips in our stn'iety and does not denigrate them just because 
they deviate from the white middle class patterns of behavior. Integrated 
pluralism affirms the equal value of the school's various ethnic groups, 
cncouraguig their participatic^u not on majority-defmed terms, but in an 
evolving system which reflects the coiuribution of all groups. However, 
integrated pluralism goes beyond mere support for the side-by-sidc 
coexistence of diffeicnt group s-ahks and styles. It is i n teg rat ion is t in the 
sense that it affirms the educational value inherent in exposing all 
students to a diversity of perspectives and behavioral repertoires and 
the :u)Cial value of structuring the sclmoi so that students from pre- 
VKuisly isolated and even hostile groups can come to know each other 
under ct)iulitioiis conduci\*e to the development of positi\"e intergroup 
relations.... Integrated pluralism takes an activist stance in trying to 
foster interactitMi between different groups of students rather than 
accepting rcsegregation as cither desirable or iiie\'itabl.e, (Sagar and 
Schofield. 1984. pp. 231 -2) 

In sLun. how the host scfiuol responds td the process uf desegregation is 
critical in determining whether or not all students receive a culturally pluralistic 
and equitable schtH)ling experience. We urge host schools that are undergoing 
desegregation to become aware and avoid those institutional responses that .ire 
unacceptable and lo strive for that goal which is acceptable — integrated plural- 
ism. By knowing the difference between desegregation and integration (and 
using that knov- ledge)» school ofticijls and desegregation planners — working 
closely with the community — can help provide the setting for improved racial/ 
ethnic •'elations as well .is optimal academic development for C.'hitanos and other 
students. 

But is this mere rhetoric, or can integration actually be realized? As Bennett 
M*>'>(M underscores, there are at least three necess.iry conditions that underlie the 
practice of (iiltural (i.e.. imegrated) pluralism in the school. First, there are 
posiuve teacher expectations. Teachers in integrated schooling must have high 
and reasonalMe expeciatuMis for C'hitano student success (also, see Valencia and 
Abiirio, this vcdunie). Second, in integrated schooling it is critical that there 
be a learning enviriMuneiU that supports and encourages positive interracial/ 
luterethnic ctMitact. Bennett luUes that contact theorists are quite specific as to the 
nature cvf pc^suive interaction (e.g.. C.'hicanos and Whites share equal status; 
C huanos and Whites be given opportunities for intergroup cooperation). Third. 
It IS vitil that CJliicano .md other students attending .m integrated school be 
prosided the opportunit\ to be exposed to a multicultural curriculum. What 
should siuii a curru Ilium cuniain and how might it be implemented? TTie vision 
ot niuliu Iiltural turriculum we tind especi.illy attractive is the one described by 
Bennett Mr- spe.iks of four core democratic values that underlie multicultural 
pcrspet tives: *. . . (1) .u-ce|- laiice and appreciation oftiiltur.il di\'ersity. (2) respect 
loi human dignity and iinisers.d human rights. (3) responsibility to the world 
commiimtv. and (1) reverence foi the earth* (p 2H\]. hrom these core smIucs. 
Bennett notes that teachers i an de\elo]i a nuinbei (»l iniillicultuial uirruulum 
goals (e i;.. tc» ituubat raiisin; to biiild skills along lines c^f si>eial action). 
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Conclusion 

III dosing, wc wish to leave the reader with several suniniary points that eapture 
the core ot this chapter. First, as history informs us, it is abundantly clear that 
ratisin is a dnvmi^ force hehtiui school segregation and Chicane school failure, 
rhereforc. if we are to desegregate and integrate Clhicano students, it is critical 
that we confront overt and institutional racism in the larger society, in particular 
within the educational system. Desegregation and integration of our schools 
must be viewed as important stages in the long struggle to combat and dismantle 
racism m the nation. Although adults are often resistant to accepting and building 
a culturally diverse and equitable society, children and youth are considerably 
more open. If Clhicano students and other students from ethnically diverse 
backurcumds are mixed m classrooms and involved in multicultural education, 
then'iuterethnie communication can be enhanced and integrated pluralism is 
likely to be attained. Y\n\>, school desegregation — as a first step — can be 
vicwcvl as a tremendous potential leading to integration and to the promotion ot 
,uid respctt tor tuhural diversity. 

Second, there is the issue of resegregation — especially among C^hicano LEV 
students. Notwithstanding the significant advances made by C.hicano parents in 
their desegregative legal battles, the reality is that C:hicano students continue — 
to a large degree — to remain segregated within desegregated settings. This is a 
mountuig concern that certainly requires the attention of school officials, re- 
searchers, and policy makers in the years ahead. We cannot forget the changing 
demography and the increasing number of liiV stutients in our public schools. 
C hicano I. Ill* students nui>t receive the native language instruction in 'linguisti- 
cally integrated' settings. Anything less than this is unacceptable. 

Third -- and (Uir final summary point — is tonceinetl with the issue of pace. 
It has been o\er tour decades since Mctulr- and over three tlecades since Brown. 
I here has been a lot of deliberation, but verv little speed in eliminating school 
segregation in our nation. As noted earlier, CMiieaiio segregation is intensifying. 
Chven the projection that over the next thirty years, the C:liic,uio/Latiiio youtli 
populalK^n wiil account for tUiitly dll t>f the increase in the country's youth sector 
(see Valencia, chapter K this V(^lunie1. it is sad to prctiict tliat the next generation 
of Chicaner students will experience schoiA segregation far more severely than the 
iinreiit generation. Fins issue alone should stir educators, politicians, and parents 
ot' ihc I'^VOs to quicken the pace o[ tiesegregatiiig and integrating our schools. 
Soil 1^ the tnr:t tor toiueried action. 

In this chapter, we have covered a number of issues and aspects coiiceriiiiig 
the scgiegation, desegregation, resegregation, and integration of Chicaiio stu- 
dents. SufVue It In sav that the numerous ciMuerns and suggestions discussed tan 
- if seriouslv considered -- pres ide researt hers and policymakers of the U^'XK 
w.tli f'ull agend.is. Ihere is dt»ubt iii our mnuK that the ethnic isolation ot 
CdiicaiK^ pupils eonslitutes one of the ]UA]or educational issues of the times. 
MopefulK, ll'c issues covered m this ehapter will sp.irk a renewed interest among 
coiKerned nuiuuluals .nid aguuies to push torwaid in pursuing Chitano sehool 
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Notes 

1 In Dur dis( ussioii of lusiorici! sc\i;rct^atu)n m this chapter \vc typically refer to Mcxican- 
()ni;in students as 'Mexican', as that was the term neiierally used in ihe earlier periods. 

2 C^ruin (r^Kf»). ht>\vever. d.)es provide this qualitier ahout Black and Latino segregation 
diftercnces: 

While the segrei^ation of Black students declineii between V)U>^ ami IVHlf \n 
every regu^i ofllie country except the Northeast, the segregation ofllispanic 
students increased nation wuie. While Black students were more likelv than 
Hispanic students to .ittend schools with minority enrollments of^JO-UK) per 
cent. Black enrollments m the nation's most segregated schools foil hy 31.1 
per cent between and l^^Xd. while Mispaiiic attendance in tho-se same 

schools rose during the same pericui by 5.7 per cent. (p. V)) 

^ MiCurilv's (r^75) references .ire testimony given bv f<unjer Oxnanl Superiritenilents 
wln> teststied in a desegrcg.iiion trial m O.xnard m the mid-l*^7(K. 

4 An e\ieptU)n. tor example, is Denver. Coloradi^, which is under a i omprehensive 
desegregation order ie*^ultaiu from a 1*^73 Supreme (!ourt decisii>n (Orheld a .//.. 

.S One exception, however, is the San Ji^se. California, m.ijor urban case won b\ Chicano 
plain titfs (Anas. P^fC) 
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;;f5>_;o-5^ lU'rkck-y. C:A, Univcrsitv of Cahfoniia Press. 
Wyn!-.r, N.H. (i'^S*)) 'iHiiuaiuit; hn^instio niinoruics: Public schools aiui the soarth tor 

c<.]uuv\ luiiiidtiottul //oricoM.v, Siiniuicr, pp. 172-^. 
Zi UKM . P. (l'^77) "liilini^ual cJiuatton and school desc^rcj^atioti: .A case of uncoordmaied 

retnedus", 7/»c Ihhr.i^iuil Rcnni', 4. pp. ISd-S. 
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Chapter 3 



Chicaiio Dropouts: A Review of 
Research and Policy Issues 



Russell IV. Rmnher^^cr 



One visible tbrrii of m'IiodI f.iiliirf is dropping out of liii^h stiiool. Dropping out 
of school has .ilw.iys kvn costly, both tor the individual and tor the larger 
society. By one recent estimate the ecoiu-)nne costs alone anunint to more than 
S2(H),(K)0 tor individuals over a litetinie and more than S2()() billion tor a one-year 
cohort of dropouts (Clattcrall. 1V87). But interest in school dropouts among 
policymakers, educational praetitionerr,. and researchers is even greater today 
than in anv recent period. At least two additional taetors can account tor this 
recent interest. One is that demograpbie changes in the US populatiiMi are 
increasing the number of persons who have higher risk of dropping out of 
school I hese changes inchide the growth of minority populations, the poor, and 
youngsters living in single-parent households (i^dlas, Natricllo and McPilK 
IW;). I he other factor is that a variety of reeent policy rep<irts suggest that the 
educatiimal demands of work in the US will increase in the luture. which could 
turtber erode employment opportunities for dropouts f'*.g.. US Departments of 
Labor. I.-ducation. .iiid Ciommerce. Together these trends suggest that the 

number of dropouts in the L^S tould be increasing at the verv time that economic 
opportunities are decreasing, which could t'urflier e\;uerbate the already poor 
econ<Mme and social circumsfaiues of tlropouts. 

Mueh of reeent aftention to the dropout problem has focused on the Mis- 
panic population. C^ne reason is tliat the proportion of tlropouts in the Hispanic 
po}nilation is signiticantly higher than anv other major ethnic group, bor m- 
si.ince. Ill IWf> more than 25 per tent of all Hispanic yc^utll ageti 18 and V) vears 
old were dropouts, comparetl to 15 per eeiit of Blacks ami 12 per cent of Whites 
(Table .VI). Another leastui tor this atteiifion is that the 1-hspanic populatuMi is 
expected to grow taster than any other major ethnic grt)up Between P^H5 aiul 
:!n2n. the number ot White voiitli agetl bS-21 is expected to dnlim' bv 2S per 
<ent, while the nuiiiber ot Hispanic \outh will itnft\i'^r bv f)5 per cent (Rumber- 
ger. V>^ii)^ I .ible 1-1.2). Duis. based on curn'iit dropout rates, tlie ttUal number of 
voung drt^f^outs toultl attualK increase over the next thirtv-tive ve.irs. 

1 he^e ttends .ue not lo^t on eniplo\tis. \\ln> ait iit)\\ .unong iht- most vocal 
f>iopoiients ot etlu( .itioiial telorni ie.i;.. C ommittee lor I toiKniiic Development. 
l'^H7) 1 he growth t)f the 1 lispjinc pojnilation ainl its potential impact on the 
futuie labor lone is partuularlv pressing on regions and commumlies in the 
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Numbe'- and proportion of dropouts m oopuiatior^ by age. gendei. race, ethmcity 





14-15 


16-7 


18-19 


20-21 


22-24 


25-1- 


To:al 


t>l.imbe' un tnouScinds) 




455 


872 


1.089 


1.726 


37,049 


41 .00/ 


Wh.te 
Maies 


66 
63 


215 
179 


3 70 
323 


470 
403 


741 
667 


U.292 
16,058 


16.113 
17.950 


Black 
Mases 
Females 


17 
2) 


26 
26 


74 
83 


95 
94 


139 
134 


2.610 
3,131 


3,089 
3,601 


Hispanic orig>'^ 
Males 
Females 


12 
13 


47 
53 


95 
69 


151 
1 14 


254 
182 


2,234 
2,418 


2,53^ 
2,668 


Mexican oiigi'^^ 
Ma^es 
Fen'^a^es 


3 

12 


3* 

49 


73 
57 


125 
92 


220 

120 


1,4/6 
1 457 


1,923 
1,787 


v., of PODuidtiO 


I 4 






14 B 


14 3 


25 4 


23 5 


While 
Ma'es 
Fe'*a es 


2 2 
1 7 


69 
6 0 


12 8 

11 0 


159 
12 9 


150 
130 


24 9 

25 7 




Biacl^ 
Maies 
J^emaies 


3 0 
38 


4 7 

4 ; 


14 9 
152 


18 1 

16 ' 


17 3 
156 


38 5 
37 0 




' ^.soan c oMj -1 
Maes 
Fen-a-es 


3 7 
3 7 


14 4 

14 ' 


26 8 
24 1 


34 9 
30 9 


38 2 
3b 1 


50 8 
52 2 




Mex'Can ony 
Ma'es 
FeJ'^ia'es 


1 5 
5 0 


U 3 
20 3 


31 7 
35 3 


44 6 
37 5 


46 6 
36 2 


56 1 

57 2 





Note H'sp,in>c origin and Mex/can ofQ^n may bo of any race For persons W to 24 yenrs old 
dropouts jro doUned .^s pcsons K\'th les^ th^n )2 yenn^ of school jno not current y 
i-nrolird >n pcr^or)S 26 \e<ns oki jnd ov^h dropouts ve defined as persons 

u th 'oss f'vio ^2 v^^r^ o' ><7K\''f'i; 



\Jn\U\\ St.UCN whcTC ^l.^p.nm■s .ilrc.ulv represent .1 si7.iblf proportion ot tlic 
popnliuon. r.vcii for the US .is .i whole, the Hispame pi>pul.mon. wimh eurrent- 
Iv represents less th in Id per eent of the US l-il^jr toree. will eotnprise more than 
2=^ per tent ot the nel labor toree tnere.ise e\peett»J between l^^Hf> nui the year 
2n(i() (hillerton. 1*^X7. Table .V 1). 

While toiuern for various eilmie i^ronps m tlu' US is elearly warranted atul 
i;ratitvini;. it is .dso beeonniii^ inereasini;lv elear that snbst.mtial tliffereiKes i an 
exist wiihiii niaior ethnie i;roups. Sutii is the ease with Mispanies. Hispaine 
i:enerallv refers to persons ot \te\uaii. Puerto Kuan. Uubati, Central or South 
Aniens an. other Spanish eullure or orit^jn. reiiartlless ot* raee (Hrovvii. lU)sen. 
Mill ami (>li\is. l*)^<' p .^ Moll,'. .1 \.uie!\ ot e-liK ui«>nal .\\u\ e onomu 
■ mluators. ihe tiittereiues anioni; Hispanu sub-t;i<nips are ailually greater than 
ait'tereiues between Hispanu aiui non-1 iispaiiu populations. Toi mstanee. in 1*^8. 
ditVerences m dropmit rates between C ubaii and Me\ua»i, ormin populations — 
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were grtMUT than ditToroiiccs in dropout rates between Hibpaiiie and non- 
Hispaine populations (US Bureau of the Census, 1988a, Table I). Therefore, 
attention to sub-group differenees is as warranted as attention to major ethnic- 
group differences. 

Mexican Anieneans or CMiieanos represent two-thirds of the Hispanic 
population in the United States, by far the largest of the Hispanic sub-groups 
(US Bureau of the Onsus, 1988a, Table I; also, see Valencia, chapter I, this 
volume). C^hic'inos represent an even larger proportion of the Hispanic popula- 
tion in Texas and C:alifornia (Oruni, 1986, p. 7). Moreover, they generally have 
the lowest socioeconomic status and the lowest level of educational attainment of 
ali the Hispanic sub-groups (US Bureau of the Census, 1988a). Thus the edu- 
cational and economic circumstances of Chieanos warrant particular attention 
by researchers and policy makers. Of course, Chieanos themselves are a diverse 
group who differ in such ways as language use. immigration status, and their 
own ethnic identities (Matute-Biatichi. 1986). 

The purpose of this chapter is to exannnc the current state of knowledge and 
research about the C:hicano dropout problem. Four facets of the problem will be 
examined, based on a framework used to examine the overall dropout problem 
(Rumberger, 1987). The first facet addresses the extent of the dropout problem 
and trends in the incidence of dropping out. The second facet discusses the 
factors that predict or are possible causes of the dropout problem. The third facet 
exanjines the individual and social consequences to dropping out. The last facet 
discusses sohitions to the C^iicano dropout problem. 

For each facet of the problem. I will first discuss the current state of research 
and knowledge about the fuet in general and then 1 will discuss what is known 
.tbout this facet of the problem with respect to the Chicano population, hi the 
latter case, an attempt will be made to highlight where the nature of the Chicano 
dropout problem and proposed solutions are similar or dissimilar to that of other 
ethnic groups, particularly other Hispanic sub-groups and the non-Hispamc. 
White population. Understanding the extent and nature of these differences may 
be the key in effective social interventions. Such cumparisons are not always 
possible, however, because existing research and data have not always idenlified 
and examined ethnic group or sub-group differences. Ethnic differences are 
further ci>mpounded bv gender and socioeconomic differences (Cirant and 
Sleeter. 

The Incidence of the Problem 

One reason the dropout problem has received Considerable attention is because 
the imidence of dropping nut among particular social groups — and in some 
educational seltings — is considered to be too high and possibly getting worse. 
But exactlv how bad is the dropout problem? 

1 he answer depends on how one defines a droptnil. Because there is no universal 
detimlion ot a dropout, il is difficuh to know from cMsting data exat lly how 
extensive the dropout problem is in the US. 
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In eoiK-nl .1 dropout is a person who is not cnrrontly enrol cd in sehool and 
does o^ voVh.gh school d.pknna or equ.valent eert.f.cate. A close exannna- 
u, r h dchn.t>o,, reveals a hnui.unental probletn wuh the entire notion ot 
t on of this ' " „ ,„rollment status and graduation status 

t::!!'2S^^'^T^^^^'^ bivariate eond.t.ons that reveal l.ttlc about the 

™-n;^!::o;eSrir» 

garter of Chieago's recent high .ehool graduate, could read only at or belo. tlu 
■^urlith t-rade level (i:>esigns for Change. Table 1) 

' In o d^r word . we use dropping out as a visible and convenient nieasure ot 

student cnuagenu-nt, learning, and knowledge. 

1 esnue the inherent limitations what dropout status means, there wd. 
.Iwavs b CO t n 1 d need and interest m lueasunug dropours. Untortiinately. 
1 1 bi d dropouts are potentially inaccurate and nuomparable because 

u it CO i cte 1 bv different agencies, using different detinitions. and d, Heren 
• f t The miior source of data at the national level is provided by the 
US C:,: wiudi annually collects national information 011 the school 

ai l nr i dropout status of the population trcnn household interviews. 
Ce^ d t. „av u. derstate the extent of dropping out because school euro 1- 

•"'•■m. Cens'ufconiputcs the proportion of dropouts ,11 the population in two 
iiftclnt V Fo persons under the age of 35 years, dropouts are l-rsons who 
t no -im ied .n sdiool at the tniie <,f the Census survev and not high schoo 
""r Ju t r persons y. vears of age and over, dropouts are persons who h e 
conlpi- ted less\han twelve vears of school or do not have .. high school cert.- 
ficate. What do these data show: 



Iht' tiMfiil ('/(/ic Divjwit Pi Mail 

In vm there were more than 41 million dropouts m the United States ^^'^^^f^ 
I The . opc-rtuMi of dropouts in the population varies by age, with the bugl er 
r ues n o the adult population and lower lates among the younger age groups. 
A 1 , ig 1 lult 2 vearl and over. 2S per cen, were dropouts 1.1 compared .0 

,2 p" cait among IH- .0 I'^vear-olds. In general, dropout rates are snmlar lor 

'"•'"Art'tn'dif evcrv age urJnip. d.opou. lates a.e li.ghc .or C.hic.inos - 
..ngWv Vu u e that of White; an] higher than anv oiher ethnic or racial group 
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n ' . r""",' ^'"""■'^ '•^•""P"^-' ^l^"Pom rates for C-l,ica„o 

. cs an.i_fo,nnlc-s svorc; .V. p.r cent and ,S7 p., a-nt co,„p r.d tu rates o'" 
CO ,, and .1 per cent tor all M.spanus. respectivelv, and 25 per e n L |' o 1 

. il the H.spanu- sub-groups ulentified .n the Clensus. In tor ex nut the 

r .trt : >> ■'"■■'"r;' p^-- oo,\: 

i V J "* P'"' ^^^''^-'"^ -"Hi 37 per eent or (Vntr.I 

■nul Sonth Anreneans (US lU.reat, of the Census, I'W.Sa T.hle P 

lo.ve s-l/ ^'"'P'^"^ ■■•.tos'eoneerns when students 

Icue school. HKspanie males are aln.ost twuv as hkelv to unit sehool 1 e ' 

nt of 1 14-to-24-vear-old l-hspanie males who left sehool between October 
males (US Bureau ot the C:ensus, I'WSb, Table 7). 



Il.ston.allv. dropcn.t rates have unproved draui.itu-allv n, the US In 1^4(1 onlv 
2n per cent of the adult poptdat.on had con,pleted fotir vears ^ h,i h d ol v 

sU.... ,n the t.... ' 

- -vear-olds. dropout rates deehned from If, per cent .to 14 per cent (T .We V") 
riK- greater nnprovenu.nt u, the vounger eol-.ort ,s ..ttr.bn able to t ' .eater 
proport.on of H- and 1 ')-vear-olds stdl enrolled „, sehool. winch n cr sej^ , 

C )nlv reeen, fends „, H.spauR- and Chieano dropout rates e,n be'ex unn 1 
Hvause the Census did not ulenffv H.span.es t,nt, IV74 „d Me4^n r ' n 
Hispanus until I'W. Among H.spanics ■>\ to ve.rs of " 

...pouts has ren,an,ed- t,nc.i„gcd a; L^.l^::';: t::^^^:^ 

— to 3, per eent. Snmlar trends occurred for Clneanos f ro „ IWO md l4, 
7"V"'^'^ I^topout rates f , W ue f n ■ s 
..I- nnproveu ,n tins peruui, uh.le dropout rates fo. Whue n,ale. I d mn , 

^'-P-H rates ,uno„g HUks n, tins age group unproved fW nlai;; and 

Among IK- ,„ul IV-vear-olds, there- are n,ore consistent patterns amonu r.cid 
..nd e.lun. groups. u„h both n,ale and fnnale rates nnprovlng „. tl ^no 
t "s ago group. (l,sp.uncs „, general and c:incano nules n, p.-rtietJar have nn e^ 
""P---;nents u, , e,r dropout rates. The dropout 'rate anu.ng ( 'h 

( 1 ..hk 3 2). At eas, so.ne of tins unproven.en, ,s .n,r,bn,.d.le to n, nu re ,se n, 

M-lc i! "' P'«-^. I. .No 2(,. 

Overall, ( ensus data reveal general unprovcuents ,„ dropout ra.es national- 
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ic)Oie 3 2 ' Dropout r-ites bv :m'' group sex, r^ce andeihnctv 1974. 1980 19S6 



i"'o 0^ t^^.e ponuiat-on} 






1 974 








Toia: 18-19-voa' o as 




166 


15 7 




12 3 


White 












M3'8S 




1 / 4 


16 1 




1 2 8 






1 Q 

1 O CJ 


1 3 8 




1 1 0 














Ma 'bs 






yo 7 




14 6 


■ " ' 'o'tJ5 






19 8 




1 5 2 


k-J . C rv ^ 1"^ li'* /*irK**»f'i 












MaiGS 




3 b 1 


43 1 




29. t 








34 6 




24 1 














Ma'es 






50 3 




31 7 


r G ''^a t5s 






39 3 




35 3 


lota' 25-29 year oins 




^6 1 


13 9 




139 














Ma'ss 




: 3 8 


12 7 




14 2 


Fernaies 






12 7 




124 














Males 




23 9 


22 1 




16 7 


Fer^a'es 




28 5 


22 9 




194 


H spa'^'C 0' 9 '^ 












Males 




41 9 


40 1 




40 3 


Females 




bO 1 


41 7 




36 7 


Mex'ca^ o'lgr 












Males 






46 4 




46 7 


Fe^'^'a^es 






46 1 




42 6 


500-^5 L/5 DeuJ'tr'ier 


r of :'^e 


Census (l975i Tdo^e L 


W85} Tabfe /. 


1988di rabie l 




Note H'.spamc ortgm ana Mex/c 


an ongtn may be of any race Dropouts are defirted as persons 


Of ^ y'V(-»'* co/T'f v\^i> tvc 


not L'"fe>f't-a 'n S'^I^OO: 


OctoPe: of tf^e 


yed' in Q'jeSiiOn dn^' 








00! fe'-' ^'wi/e 





Iv. L-spivi.illv for nisp.iMic - .iiul Mcxiiaii-oni;!!! ptipuKitiDtis. Yet. ilrtipoiit rati-s for 
Hisp.Hurs .nul CIIulmhos still rcni.iiii more tlian twiLc as liiv;h as the rates tor 
Whites. 



The Causes of the Problem 

Miit li t^t tlu' research on the dn^poiit issue lias toi useil on kieniifyint; the eauses 
ot' the piohletn. This huiis is part of the larger aiul nuue i;eneral effort to buiKl 
tnoiiels and uloiititv the factors associated with studeiU aehievetneiu. The niajvK 
difference is that m dr(^p<Mit research the educational outcome ot interest is ilrcip- 
(Hit st.itus. whcieas in snklent athievement rese.irch I'diicatu^nal .ichieseiiient is 
nu>st trecjuentlv measured In- grades or test scores. 

Attempts to fully understand the causes o(' tlropping out .ire hanipereLi l»y 
the same set ot t.utc^rs that ccmtronts tlie stiuU* ot siuilent achiexcment more 
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generally. First, there are a large variety of factors that predict or influence 
dropout behavior, ranging from family background to school characteristics. 
Second, these factors tend to be highly interrelated making it difficult to assess 
the inriuence of any one factor. Third, because dropping out is often viewed as a 
longer-term, cumulative process of disengagement, it requires a longitudinal 
per^pective to more fully understand how this process takes place and the factors 
that affect it. Finally, as is the ease with any human behavior, dropping out 
itself is a complex phenomenon, Not all dropouts are the same, just as not all 
high school graduates are the same. As they themselves report, dropouts leave 
sc1km)1 for different reasons (Rumberger. 1983. Table II). 

The research literature on the causes of high school dropouts is based on a 
number of social science disciplines — including anthropology, psychology, and 
sociology — and employs a number of research techniques, ranging from 
etlnu)graphy to large-scale statistical studies. Each research tradition has strengths 
and weaknesses in improving our understanding of the dropout problem. 

Ethnographic studies provide rich descriptions of the circumstances and 
experiences of students' academic aiui social lives. But such studies typically 
tiHUs on only a tew. select number of students, which restrict their ability to 
generalize to the larger, national population of students and dropouts. Large-scale 
statistical studies typically employ large, national surveys of students, such as the 
Iii\^h School iUiii Bcyouti survey of 58,()()() high school sophomores and seniors 
thrtnighout the US in 1^^8(1 (Peng. Fetters and Kolst.id. 1981). Studies based on 
laige. nationally representative surveys can provide results that can be generalized 
tit the nation.il popul.uion ot dropouts, hut they are restricted by the populations 
ami \ .iriables that are surveyed. 

l or instance, the Hi<^ii School and Bcyotui (HS13) survey, which has been used 
hv a number of recent studies on high school dropouts, was first conducted on a 
sample of high school sophomores and seniors m the Spring of 1980, Follow-up 
surveys in 1982. 1984. .md 1986 h.ivc been used by a number of studies to 
examine the correlates of dropout behavior among the sophomore cohort. But 
the sophomore cohort may not he representdtive of all high school dropouts 
because many leave school before the end of the tenth grade. This is especially 
true for Hispanic dropouts, as noted above. Thus, national surveys are not 
immune to the problem of gener.ilizability. 

Another problem shared by most research on droptnits is that studies can 
only show associ.itions or correlations between dropout behavior and a host oi 
oth.er fai tors. such as family backgrouiul or school experiences. Strictly speaking, 
they can never prove cause and effect. Yet more sophisticated studies are ,ible t(^ 
nu^re stri^ngly suggest causal relationships by statisticdly controlling for a variety 
oi spurious or intervening variables. Nonetheless, strict causality should not be 
inferred fVmn even more sophistuated studies. In die discussion below, the ttrin 
niflnence is used to d'^iuue .issociatitni. but not eausalitv- 

While all resiMiih has hniitations. the cumulative findings from all existing 
studies are able ti^ pn>viile a more ciMiiplete picture of the many factors that 
Mithieiuc ilropout lx*havu>r. f hese influeiues laii lu' grouped into four major 
categories: family backgrtnmd. schools, community, and personal characteristics. 
In reviewing the research literature in these four areas. 1 will .iddress the follow- 
ing questions: 

1) 

Er|c 
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Table 3 3 Selected demographic characteristics of children under W years and nigh school 
dropout ratios by race and ethmcity 





Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


I ' lUy 1 GfJl ML L ' Id- dV. LtJf lb ULb 










% living below poveriy 










ievei, 1987 


20.0 


IbO 


45 1 


39 3 


% with pafents who have 










completed high school, 1987 


79 1 


80 8 


69 4 


45 1 


% livifig with both 










parents, 1987 


75 0 


80 9 


43 1 


68 2 


High school dropoiit rates* 










Total 


14 4 


13 0 


172 


19 1 


Coniposite family SES 




M/F 


M/F 


M/F 


Lowest quart'ie 


2? 3 


23 8/23 7 


19 9/16 7 


23 3/22 8 


Highest quartiie 


7 0 


8 5/3 9 


18 0/8 1 


10 0/11 5 



Sources Bureau of the Census (19881 Money Income and Poverty Status m the Ur'ted 
St.'ites 1987. Current Population Reports No P-60. No 161 (Washington. DC, US 
Government Printing Office). Table 16, US Bureau of the Census (1988), Mantal 
Status and Living Aiiangenients Match 1987, Current Population Reports No P-20. 
No 423 (Washington, DC. US Governnient Printing Office), Table 9, Bairo and 
Ko'stad (1987) Table 4 1 

* Proportion of 1980 high school sophomores who dropped out or school 

1 Which t".u'tt>rs appear to inrtuoiu-c dropour bcliavior? 

2 Ho thcsL- factors iiiriurncc dropout behavior directly or indirot ti\\ by 
iiifiuciicini; other antecedents of dropout lu^liavior sucli as grades and 
pronu)tion? 

3 Ho tliese factors nitluencc tirt>pout beliavior sunilarly for (llueanos as for 
other ethnu grtnips. particularly non-Hispanic Whites' 

•4 lo what extent do difVerences in these factors explain observed difTer- 
entes m drtipout r,;tes between C^hicanos and other students? 

}',ifi\ily liuk{^yotind 

As IS the case with t>ther measures of student achievement, family backgroupid 
exerts a powerful infUience on dropout behavior. The most widely studied aspect 
of family background is st)Cioeconomic status (SES). which is typically a compo- 
site measure of" a series.ol" family demographic variables such as family incopie and 
parental education. F or example, descriptive data from tlie st>plu>nu)re ^oiiort of 
the national lliyh Sdiool iwd Ikyotul study, show that ilropout rates are almost 
three times higher for students from low SES familie* than from high SHS 
families (Table 3.3). These data also show that the g«*neral relationship between 
fimilv S1\S and dropout behavior appears to be true for both Whites .md 
Ihspamcs. but noi. lor Blacks. 

Much of the influence of family b.ickground nn dropout behavior is indirect. 
That is. family background has been shown to be a powerful predictor of other 
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measures of student performance — such asstudenr grades, test scores, and retention 
— which, in turn, are strongly associated vvh dropping out. For example, high 
school sophoiiiores in 1980 were twice as likely to drop out if they had been held 
back a grade, whereas students in the lowest quarter of ability were three to five 
times as likely to drop out as students in the highest quarter of ability (Barro and 
Kolstad, 19S7, Table 6.1). These factors influence dropout behavior for Hispanics 
and C'hicanos as" well as Blacks and Whites, males as well as females, although the 
relative iinportanee of these three factors appears to vary somewhat between 
gender, racial, and ethnic groups (Ekstrom, Cioertz, Pollack and Rock, 1986; 
Fernandez, Paulsen and Hirano-Nakanishi, 1989; Rumberger. 1983; Velez, 1989), 
Yet even controlling for these other measures of student achievement, most 
nuiltivariate statistical studies still fmd a direct effect of family SES on dropout 
behavior, although in most studies the relationship only holds for Whites but not 
Hispanics and C!hicanos (Ekstrom ct ti/., 1986; Fernandez et 1989; Rumbcrger, 
1983). This suggests that for Hispanics and Chicanos, SES influences drop- 
out behavior indirectly, through its influenci* other measure- of student 
achievement. 

Other aspects of family background also appear to influence dropout be- 
havior, but like SES, they tend to have mostly a direct influence on the dropout 
behavior for Whites but not for C^^hicanos and Hispanics, C)ne factor is family 
composition. In general, research suggests thai students from single-parent 
luniseholds are more likely ti^ drop out of school than students from families 
where both parents are present even controlling for other, intervening factors 
(Bachman, (Jreen and Wirtanen, 1971; Ekstrom vt <//., 1986; Fernandez ct al., 
1989; Rumberger, 1983; Velez. 1989). But of the fcnir studies that examined 
1-Iispanics or C'hicanos separately from Whites, two found no effects for His- 
panics or Chicanos (Fernandez ct j/.. 1989; Rumberger, 1983), while the other 
two did (Ekstrom ct j/., I98(); Velez, 1989). 

Family size also appears to influence dropout rates: students from larger 
families tend to have higher dropout rates than students from smaller families 
(Bachinm ct j/.. 1971; Fernandez ct w/., 1989; Rumberger, 1983). But again the 
liirect influence ot family size on dropout rates, after controlling for other factors, 
only holds for Whites in one study and tor Hispanic females in another (Fernan- 
dez ('/ ,// , 1989; Rumberger, 198,V). 

Two other aspects ot' family background are of particular interest in uiuler- 
'standing F^ispanii' and Cihitano dropout behavitir: immigration status and 
language proficiency. Most evidence suggests that b(nh immii^ration status and 
language use influence dropout behavior only indirectly, through their ef'fects on 
other measures of stuilent acliievement, such as grades and retention (Steinberg, 
Bliiuie and C'han, 1984). But at least two research studies found that more recent 
immigrants are more likely to tirop out of school than other students, even 
lontrolling tor other intervening variables (Rumberger, 1983; Velez, 1989). 

Immigration status and language use arc both associated with SES. More 
reteiu Mexic.m innnigianis generally have lower SF.S than st'cond-aiui-third 
generatUMi Mexuan Amcruans, aiul are more likely to be proficient in Spanish 
rather tl^in I iiglish (liuiiel and C.aulo/a, 1988). Fatmly sotKHVonomu status has 
alreaily Wen shown to influeiue tiropout behavuu, largely ihrmigh its effects on 
stuilent aiadcmii aihievement. Research also reveals that lack of English pro- 
fnieiuy is strcMigK associatcil with grade reteiilioii and acadcmu pertormaiue 
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among both Spaiiisli-spcakiii^ students and other non-English-speaking students 
(Steinberg e/ <i/., 

Altogether, to what extent do diftereiues ui faniily baekgroiind between 
Chieanos and other cthnie groups help explain observed differenecs in dropout 
rates among groups? First. Census data reveal widespread racial and ethnic 
difterenees in several aspects of family background. In 1987, for example, about 
40 per cent of Black and Hispanic children were living in families with incomes 
belov/ the poverty level, compared to 15 per cent for White children (see Table 
3.3). And only 45 per cent of Hispanic parents had completed high school, 
compared to 69 per cent for Hlacks and 81 per cent for Whites. 

A couple of recent empirical studies of two different national survey data sets 
found that at least three-quarters of the differences in observed dropout rates 
between Whites and Hispanics and Whites and Mexican Americans can be attri- 
butable to differences in family background (Fernandez ct al.. 1989; Rumberger, 
1983). These findings suggest that much if net all of the high dropout rates for 
Hispanics and C^hicanos could be eliminated by raising their SES status to that ot 
Whites. 

While large-scale statistical studies are able to demonstrate the importance ot 
family background in inrtuencing dropout behavior, generally they are unable to 
reveai exactly how this inrtueiue operates. This is because most large surveys 
usuallv ascertain stnutural characteristics of families ~ such as income, parental 
education, si/e. and composition — but little about family pvonsscs or mechan- 
isms. Increasingly, research is now attempting to discover the various mechan- 
isms through which families iiiHuence student achievement and dropout behavior 
(Coleman. 1988). This is where small-scale, ethnographic studies are particularly 
valuable because they can reveal the complex array of faniily meclianibins and 
their interrelationships (e.g.. Frueba. Spiiidler and Spindler. 199()). 

Existing research suggests that there arc at least several differuit ways in 
wfiich faniiiies iiiriuence the educational achievement of their children. Each ot 
these influences could help explain why Hispanic and Chicano siudcnts are more 
likely to drop out than non-Hispanic. White students. 

One important intiuence is parental iiuhlanit hii'olvcmau . Uegardless c^l edinic 
background, parents of high school graduates — compared to parents of drop- 
outs ~ are more likely to be actively iiivolvea in their .hildrcirs education 
thriHigh such activities as monitoring homework and attending school and 
teacher i-onfereiices (1 )elgado-( iaitaii. 1988. 1990: Rumberger. (iliatak. Poulos. 
Ritter and nornhuscli. 19M(i) There are at least several possible explanations 
whv some parents are more involved than other parents. In some cases, poor 
parents simply lack the time and resources to fullv participate. In some cases, 
parents, especiallv recent immigrants, teel they lack the skill and knowledge to 
more fully participate and end up deterring responsibility to st hool otticials 
(l)elgadi^-(iaiian. 1988, 1990; l.areau. 1987). Yet schools are also to bLimc-. a 
recent survev tound that mner-tity parents are more involved Willi their cliil- 
dre.i's schools when the schools have strong programs tii encourage parental 
involvement {l)auber.uul F.pstein, 1989). 

AiK^rher uav thai families nitlueiue student achuvement is thioiigli proper 
M,uUviii nuoii).i\^nncnt lUsearJi has shown that extnnsu rev.ards .uul pnnish- 
nienis nduce internal motivatu>ii. whuh leatN individuals to explain their own 
behavior as the produc t of outside tones (1 epper and (ireeiie, 197S) In KMitrasl. 
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parents who offer ctuouragciiicnt. praise, ami other positive responses leave their 
children ultimately responsible tor their own behavior, which helps develop 
internal motivation and improves academic pertbrmdiice (Dornbusch. Elworth 
and Hitter. 1989). This process may also operate on dropout behavior since 
dropouts in all ethnic groups tend to demonstrate lower levels of internal control 
and lower educational aspirations than other students (e.g.. Ekstrom (7 1986; 
Runiberger, 1983; Rumberger et al., 1990). Yet there is no evidence that differ- 
ences in the type or amount of academic support can explain higher Chicane 
dropout rates independent of SES. 

A hnal way that families influence stude^ ' achievement is by providing 
proper i>oc\al support. Social support, in part, is shaped by parenting scyles. which 
reflect parent-child interactions and decision-making which, in turn, can lead to 
(.litterences in the amount of autonomy and psychosocial maturity in children. A 
parenting style that is too permissive can lead to excessive autonomy, more 
influence from peers, improper social attitudes and behaviors which, in turn, can 
hurt academic performance and increase the likelihood of dropping out (Dorn- 
busch. Ritter. Leiderman, Roberts and Fraleigh, 1987; Rumberger a d/., 1990; 
Steinberg. EInian and Mounts. 198iJ). hi contrast, students from families that 
stress joint decision-making are socially more mature, less influenced by their 
peers, have better social attitudes and behaviors and do better in school 

Some evidence suggests that Hispanic and Mexican American families are 
less likely than non-Hispanic White families to foster the type of independence 
that tends to improve academic performance. Dornbusch et al. (1987) found that 
Hispanic students were less likely than White students to come from families 
with the authoritative parenting styles that are associated with higher grades in 
school. Anderson and Evans (1976) found that Mexican American students were 
given less independence training and were granted less autonomy in decision- 
making in their families compared to Anglo-American students, which reduced 
their confidence to succeed in school and their school achievement. )n both 
studies, however. Hispanic and Mexican American families had lower SES than 
Anglo families, suggesting that differences in social support are related to SES. 
not to ethnic (^r cultural diiVerences ui families. 

("learly nu^re research is needed to better understand how SES. ethnicity, 
and other family characteristics shape these vari(nis family mechanisms as well as 
how these family mechanisms shape student achievement. But to more fully 
understand htnv families influence student achievement and dropout behavior, 
one must alsi^ examine the interaction between families and schools in order to 
understand why certain types of attitudes and behaviors ft)stered and sup- 
ported 111 the family niav or may not be useful in helping students succeed in 
school This issue is also relevant tc- the tlis(Ussion of schools. 

Despite the powerful mfliieiue of family background, schools still make a differ- 
ence. One reient stuiiy ot the si\tv-three C hitago publii high sdiools f(^umi that 
ilk- aiiual tiropout rales were .SO per cent higher to SO per cent lower than the rate 
expected given the composition of the students in tlie scIkh^Is (Toles, Schul/ and 
Rue, hW>. Table 1). Thus tlie tvpes of schools that students attend tan help to 
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compensate tor other disadvantages that students brmg into school or simply 
compound them. 

Of course the kinds ot' schools that students attend is influenced by their 
place of residence and social class. Many Hispanics and other minorities attend 
innor-city schools that i^cnerally are considered poor and have dropout rates as 
hi^h as 5n per cent (Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1988; Hess and Lauber, 1986). hi 1984, 27 per cent of all Hispanic students were 
enrolled in the twenty largest school districts in the United States where minor- 
ities represented 70 per cent of student enrollment (US Department of Education, 
1987, Table 1:27). Hispanics are now even more likely than Blacks to attend 
minority concentration schools (see Donate, Menchaca and Valencia, this 
volume). Moreover, achievement levels in large and segregated schools, in gener- 
al, are much lower than in other school settings and appear to be attributable, at 
least in part, to poorer school climate and more staff and student discipline 
problems (Bryk and Thum, 1989; Espinosa and Ochoa, 1986; Pittman and 
Haughwout, 1987) 

Exactly hotv schools inriuence dropout behavior is less clear. Ethnographic 
studies slu)v»' that dropouts report poor schooling conditions and experiences; 
schools either tail to engage some students or thev actively try to push the 
difficult and problematic students out (Fine, 1986; Olsen and Edwards, 1982). 
Engagement can be on two levels; academic and social. Several studies suggest 
that students who are less socially engaged in school — have fewer triends and 
are less engaged in formal social activities — are more likely to drop out 
(Tidwell, 1988; Valverde, 1987; Vele?., 1989). Research also shows that students 
who are less academically engaged — cut class, are absent, and have discipline 
problems in school ~ are also more likely to drop out (Ekstrom et cii, 1986; 
Velez, 1989). These relations hold tor Hispanics as well as Whites. 

As suggested earlier, to better understand how both schools and families 
mfiuence achievement and dropout behavior, one must focus on the interaction 
between families and schools. This may be particularly important tor understanding 
the achievement of Cihicano children. For instance, research suggests that in the 
US lower social cKiss children hi general and liispanic children in particular otten 
tace learning environments in school that totter poor aeadenii- pcrtorniaiice and 
niav be d\ sfuiictional to the type of learmng style and rew. -.d structure found 
m the Uomc (Laosa, 1977; OtU}\ 1988; I rueba, 1989). hi contrast, in japan there 
appears to be a n^mplemeiitary and reintorciiig relationship between the learning 
environments and reward structures touiui in. Japanese families and schools 
(lloihnvav. 19SS). 



( .'i>j?jjM»<MJ/)' Inthii'thc^ 

A third influence on dn^pout behavior is the communitv. or the eiivnonmenl 
outside (^f the sclu^^l and the taiuily. I liis environment includes other social 
nistitutiniis. such as i hun hes communitv ot ganizations. the lahc^r market, and 
piers l^seanh sm-uesfs tliat the i omiiiuiutv can exert a p(nvert\il mfiuence on 
student aMne\enu'nt and dropout behavior. And there is at least some evidem e lo 
shiAV that Mispaiiics may he more influenced to drop cuit bv conditions m the 
connnnmtv. notably work opponnmties and peers. 
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Wirh respect to labor jiuirkct iiiHiiciucs. iiiak-s in general and Hispanic males 
HI partKular are nK)re likely to report that they left school tor economic reasons, 
mckidini; the tlesire or tiie need to work (Rumherger. Table II). In addi- 

tion, there may be less eeonomi'; incentives for Hispanic males to hmsh hii^h 
school than other male students because the relative rewards for finishing school 
— earnings and employment rates are lower for Hispanics than for either 
Hlacks or Whites (see below). 

Another comuuimty inrtuence on dropout behavior is peers. Recent research 
reveals that peers exert a powerful iiiHuence on children, especially teenagers 
(lanm. 1989). Although tlic influence of peers on dropout behavior has not been 
the subject of much htudy, ethnographic studies report that dropouts of all ethnic 
backgrountis are more likely to associate with other \cHith who drop out or 
have low educational aspirations (i)elgado-C;aitan . IW^v. Fine. 1986; Olsen and 
I'd wards, 1982; Valverde, 1987). Survey studies also confirm that higher educa- 
tional aspirations of peers are associated with lower dropout rates, even controll- 
ing for a host of other factors (Ekstrom vi (j/., 198(i; Hanson and (Jinsburg. 1988; 
Rumberger. 1983). Hispanic females especially may be r.iore mriueiued by the 
educational aspiration^ of their friends than other students (Rumberger. 1983. 
Table IV). Finally, dropouts may be nu)re susceptible to the influence of peers 
than other students because they are more likely to have difficulties at liome or at 
school (l)eig.Klo-(;aitan. 1980; Steinberg and Silverberg. 1986). 



Personal ('Jiin\i.(vr}\(ii< 

1 he final set oi inriuences on dropout behavior includes a \ arKtv of personal 
characteristics, attitudes, and behaviors. A host of such factors — low educational 
aspirations, discipline problems, drug use. teenage pregnaiicv — are associated 
with increased rates of dropping out of school (Ekstrom (7 a/.. 1986; Mensch and 
Kandel. 1988; Rumberger, 1983). Yet. in general, these characteristics do not 
explain higlier dropout rates for Hispanics and C'.hicanos. 

For example, higlier educational aspiratit)iis are associated with lower drop- 
out rates for all ethnic grinips. including Chicanos (Ikiriel and Ciardoza. 1988; 
nelgado-C;aitaii. 1988; Rumberger. 1983). Yet. m general. Hispanics and CMiic.i- 
iios as well as their parents share the same high level of educational aspirations as 
luMi-Hispanic Whites (Delgado-Ciaitan. 1988; Rumberger. 1983). Even C.'hicaiios 
who differ in immigration status show virtually no tlitTereiices in educational 
aspiratuuis (lUiriel and C:ardo7a. 1988). Similarly, although teenage pregnancy is 
associated with dropping out for all females, tlifferences iii the incidence of 
teen.ige pregiiaiic\ not appear to explain the higher rate of dropping oui 
among C liicaiit^ females (Riiiiihergcr. 1983). 

lo suiiiiiiari/e. rese.ut li suggests tli.it a complex iiivriad of tactois leads to 
dinpping out sdiodl. In general, these factors operate siiiiilarlv on all ethnic 
groups I bus It IS the nhhiauc of these factors that explains the higher dropout 
rates ot Hispanic and CNiuaiio students. Hie iiu^st visible ami powerful single 
factor Is SI S Hisp.mus ami ("huant»s are more IikeK t<» lome fiom low SI.S 
( Miuhe-^. tamilu-s wlieu Jnldreii aic more likeU to diop out o( school regard- 
less ot ethu citv Hie mec hanisms by which faiinlies influence dropcMit behavioi 
are not well uiulerstood. but thev include both direct effects c^i students' atti- 
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tiulos, lK*ha\ior.>. and pcrtornuuu'c iti sthool a^ wfll as indirect cftccts on tlic 
typch of si-lu)ols thai stndcnth attend. 



Consequences of the Problem 

Dropping out (.)t lii^h sthool h.is sc\crc ceononnc and social consequences tor 
both the mdisidn.il antl society at huge. The ec(Mioniic consequences . re well 
kiiowir dropouts, in ij;eneraL h.ive tuore difficultx" gettini; a job and rcceiw lower 
wages troni the lobs ihey do get. But there are also a host ot other social 
consequences to dropping out. ranging troni increased crime and drug use to 
poorer iiealth that have not been well documented but. nonetheless, can be 
considered costly (Ruinberger. 1^^X7). An important question in the current 
di^cussn)!! is whether the etonoimc and social ctMi sequences of dropping out of 
schiH)! are the same tor Hispamcs and C!hlcano^ as tor luher etimic groups. 



The nuv>i otten discussed con^equcnce ot dropping out ot scluuil is etoiu)nnc. 
Dropouts, in general. ha\e higher rates ot' uiicniploymeiu and lower earnings 
ihan high school graduates. Tor example, as shown iii I able ^A. youths who 
iliopped out ot"liigli school during the l*^S4-85 scliool year had unemployment 
rates about per cciil higher th.m high school gr.iduates who were not enrolled 
in college (."^(» per cent vtrsus 25 per cent). In P^Sfi. male high school dropout^ 
iiad a median annual iiuome that w .is ^2 per cent lower th.m male high schcu)! 
uridii.ites. while ttiii.ile dropouts had a medi.m amui.il income thai was pel 
I cut lower than teinale higli st hool graduates (sec Table 3.4). 

i iicse ditVereiices persist os'cr the entire working litetime .md thus cm be 
si/eable. in the e\pecie<.l ditVerei.ce in litetinie earnings between .i in.ile high 

school graduate and .i male high sthool dropout aiiiouiiied to S212.<'(). while the 
ditterciicc tor temalev .mionnied to Si42j)n() (Uumberger. IW). T.ihle 1-^.^). 

In u'cneral. tlieretore. there .ippears to Ih' a piusertnl economic incentive tor 
suidenis to tiiiish high stluu^l Hut is this eC(MMUiiic iiiceiili\e similar tor [lis- 
paiius .nid C^hkvinos .is lor \X'liites .ind oilur groups? Recent data suggest tli.u 
the .iiisw er mav l^e no. 

As slu>wn in Table "^.4. uneniplovinent rates m October toi White 

\ouths wli<^ dropped out ot hii;li stlux^l during the rhS4-HS seliool ve.ir was 
.ilniost iwue .is high .i^ high siliool gi.uluates trcriit the \ear betore who were 
not enrolled m college. Uiii ti^r Hispamcs. dr(^pouts h.ul .ui unemployment rate 
oiiU shghtU higher than high stliool gradu.ites And lil.uk dropouts had un- 
eniplovinent rati s th.in w eie attn.ilK- lower than Black high st lu»ol gradu.ilcs! C )t 
(ouise these estiin.ites .jre b.ised im rather small s.nnples aiul .ne tlieretore subject 
to error, hut lhe\ do suggest iha» the empKninciu benefits ti^ c(^mpletiiig high 
siliool ma\ ni>[ be is i;uat r. M>iniiioiil\ bclie\-ed Diliereiues iii uirmngs foi 
llisp.mu drojnjiUs md gr.iduates were more siiml.ir to dit'teieiues tor Bl.uks ,md 
Whites. altluniL'h male llisp.mu s still received .i lowei ecoiumiit p.ivot't to com- 
pletiiig liudi st!uM«I ihaii Whites 
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Table 3 4 Unemployment and income of hign school graduates and dropouts by 
race/ethmcitv and sex. 1985 and 1986 





Total 


White 


Black 


H:span»c 


Unemployment rate October \9Sb 
0984-85 high school dropouts 
and graduates) 










Dropouts 

Graduates not er^ro"ed tn coi'eqe 


35 6 
24 6 


35 2 
18 1 


43 5 
55 1 


45 2 
40 8 


Ratio Dropouts/Graduates 


1 45 


1 94 


79 


1 11 


Median Income 1$). 1986 
(Persons 25 years and oideri 










Males 










Dropouts 11-3 years o^ high school) 
Graduates 


13.401 
19.772 


14.000 
20.468 


11.318 
14.465 


12,253 
16.102 


Ratio Dropo^ts/Graduaies 


68 


68 


78 


76 


Females 










Dropouts (1-3 years of high sc'^ooO 
Graduates 


5.831 
8.366 


5.938 
8.388 


5.190 
8,244 


5.855 
8,453 


Ratio Dropouts/Graduates 


70 


71 


63 


69 



Sources Sharon R Cohany. 'What happened to the high school class of 1985^^' Monthly 

Labor Review, 109 (October 1986) J able 1 , US Bureau of the Census, (1988) Money 
Income of Households. Families, and Persons m the United States- 1986. Current 
Population Reports. Series P-60. No. 159. Washington, DC. US Government Pnnttng 
Office, June, Table 35, US Bureau of the Census (1988a). Table 17 

Note Hispamc ongm may be of any race 

Other dat.i further suppt>rt the iu)tit)ii th.it Hispanics receive .i lower eeono- 
mil henetit to gradiiatiiii; tVoiii hi^h school than Whites, In 19H(i, White high 
school dropouts were more than twice as hkely as graduates to have no w^ork 
experienee during the year — ll.S per cent versus 4,S per cent — hut fbr 
Hispanics there was little difference — ^,6 per cent versus per cent (Markey, 
l*)vS8. p. 41). Another study tbuiul that ditTerences in wages hetween White high 
school graduates ami dropouts were much higher than difTerenccs hetween His- 
panic high school gr.idiiates and dropouts (Stern aiul Paik, 198*->). Ytt another 
study found that Mis panic high school graduates only earned 5 per cent more 
than liispanic drt^ptuits of similar .ihility levels, while the relative advantages for 
Whiles ami lil.icks were H per cent and M) per cent, respectively (iierlin and Sum, 
TiSH. Table C;-3). f-inally. historical tlata suggest that the economic incentives to 
1 lispanics io graduate from high scho(/l appear to have diminished over time 
(lUmiherger, IW. Tahle 4). 

.St>iJ.// ( \^fiUijurntC^ 

The social conscijueiu es to dropping out of high school iiulude the economic 
tdiiscijiiences discussini ahove. .ince soiieiy as a uholc suffers from foregone 
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c.irnings and taxes hoiii iiulividiials with inadequate sch(H)liiig. But the st)cial 
eonsequences of dropping out are even greater, hi the only eonipreheiisive study- 
that has ever been done on the soeial eonsequenees of dropouts. Levin (\^)72) 
identified seven soeial eonsequenees of dropping out of high school (p. 10): 

1 forgone national income; 

2 forgone tax revenues for the support of governnient services; 

3 increased demand for ^oci.d services; 

4 m creased crime; 

5 reduced political participation; 

() reduced intergenerational mobility; 

7 poorer levels of health. 



For each of these areas he examined the rese.irch literature on the relation 
between educati(Mi and that particular social outcome. He then estimated the 
s(H*ial costs associated with the tirst ftuir outcomes. For a cohort of male drop- 
outs 2r>-34 years t^f age in ftiregone uict)ine over a lifetime wns estimated at 
S237 bin ion and U^regone government tax receipts were estimated at S71 billion 
(levin. P^72. p. IX). In addition, welfare expenditures attributable to dropouts 
were estimated at S3 billion per year and criminal expenditures were estimated at 
another S3 billion dollars {ihid.). 

i^eceiit research ccMitinues to support the conclusions that droppnig out leads 
to a variety of adverse s(H'ial consequences. For example, high school dropouts 
were twice as likely to live below the poverty level in U^SO than as high school 
graduates (Rumberger. I'^'XK Table 14.fi). Young female droptuits are riU per cent 
more likely to give birth to a child out of wedlock than young female graduates 
with similar backgrounds (Berlin and Sum, p. 41). Dropouts are more, 

likely to engage in (riminal behavior and get arrested thaji graduates (Berlin and 
Sum, \^)HH: Thornberry. Mcnire and CHiristenson. 1^)S5). And dropouts are more 
likely to use both legal drugs (cigarettes and alcohol) and illegal drugs (marijuana 
and cocaine) than high school graduates (Menseh and Kandel. 19S8). Although 
the incidence ot" these activities is rarely disaggregated by ethnicity in these 
studies, there i^ no reason to expect them to be any different for Hispanics and 
C.hicanos than or cuher ethnic grtnips (for one study, see Bruno and Doscher. 
I^W). One recent study of Los Angeles, which has a high concentration of 
Hispanic students, estimated that the foregcMie income ass(H*iated with one cohort 
of dropouts \\\ V)H() was S3. 2 billi(Mi and the social costs to local governnient of 
funding criminal services, wclfirc, and health attributable to dropouts were S4HS 
million (Catterall. 1W. Table 4). 

In summary, there are sizable eccMumue and social consequences to dropping 
out of school for all ethnic groups. Yet there is at least some evidence to suggest 
that Hispanics and C'liicanos may have less to gain economically from finishing 
high scIuhjI than <nher students. If students respond to incentives or disuuentives 
in the lahoi market, as some people suggest (Bishop, 1^>S*)). then as such evidence 
becomes e\'ideiu to studrnts it beeomes harder lor parents, teat hers, and other 
persons to convince noii-college-bouiid Hispanic and CMucano students to remain 
in school. 
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Solutions to the Probletn 

The problem of high school dr()pcmts is more tlum an aoiidcmic concern. There is 
widespread interest and activity both inside and outside of the education coni- 
numity in trymt; to solve the problem. Poliey makers at the federal and state 
levels have enacted a variety c^t" policies and programs to help solve the dri^poiit 
problem (e.g.. C!ouncil of Chief State School C^fficers. 1^.>87). Foundations have 
funded programs to address the problem. And ediu arion and community organ- 
izations have devek^ped and implemented a wide variety of dropout pre- 
vention and recovery programs (C")rr. 1 987; Rumberger. 1990). Ikit are these 
effiuts likely t(^ sc^lve the driipout problem in generaK and the dropout problem 
among Hispanics and C'hicanos in particular? 

The answer depends on how one views the dropout problem. If one views the 
dropout problem as largely a problem of educational fiilure that affects a relativelv 
small proportion of students, then pn\\iriV}nn,uii H'^lu{icn< might be able to effectivelv 
solve the problem. In this case, one ciMild be quite sanguine about 'solving* the 
drc^pout problem. If. lunvever. one views the dropout problem as a larger, endemic 
scK'ial problem that affects the majority of students in some schools and districts, 
then si^lving the problem may require iiuire <y<tcniic .<oliaiou<. And because such 
changes are more sweeping and ditticult t<.i achieve, it is harder to be as sanguine 
about the pri^spccts for success. A case Can be made for e.ich perspective. 

Prosit liinnuitii Solutions 

.Most ot the eifcut to solve the dropt)Ut probiem can l e classiried as programmatic 
soluti(Mis. C'urrentlv there are hundreds t)t local progr.uns around the tountrv thai 
are designed to keep potential dropouts ni school and help existing drop«Hits to get 
additional schooling or training. Uiitortunately. there is liitlc ('<uirpr< lieiisive 
information .ivailable at a natUMial level abmit how nnicli is beuig ^pciu cui dropout 
programs, how many students are being served, and whetlier tlu >e pi'^grams are 
successtul. 

Iht onlv recent efteit lo trv to diHtunent dropout cftt^rrs n.itu>nallv was 
conducted bv the Cleneral Accounting Office (CiAO) m the .iiitunm t>? I9S(). 
After reviewing literature and ccMitacting a l.irgc luuiiber ol' national st.ite. and 
local agencies, the (J AC) c(Mupiled a list ot more than l.non dropout pro/.r.mis 
(US (iAC) P>>S7. Appeiulix 1). Hut a mail survey of those program^ s icldcd icscf'ul 
information on a tcnal of inily 479 progr.mis. fwcntx-six ot thesj, progiams 
prmianly seived Misp.uius. so it is possible to compare the>i progr.ur.*- v.uli the 
t<ital sample o\ programs. 

Survey mtorniation iiicUuled descriptions ot the niajor tcatuie-- ol' du- drop- 
out programs. Cicnerallv. dri^pout program^ pro\ide a \suie arr.iy ot services 
(table This array ot' services reriect^ the t.ict tli.u programs arc otten 

designed to serve iiuiltiple objectives and ti» iikM the v.irious neeiK of their 
clients, riie^e needs and objectues fill niio stwral (ategorR*^' 

y ^kilh tt,inini\^ One ot the tundaim ni il needs rli.it < ( a ci \ pi ( tgjams sc i \ ( 
is to priu ide basic skilU tr.iiiuiu! in siuli .ire.i'. is l.niuiiage .ind inathematti s. 
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Table 3 5 Services provided m ail dropout progran)s and ptograms prinianly serving 
Hispan!cs 



All Dropout Prograrms Hispanic Programs* 
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% of 


% 




Progranis 


Served 


r I vjui a ' MO 


Qpr\/prl 


Personal counseling 




74 


100 


46 


Basic education 


Q 1 


Q/ 




87 


Career counseling 


f D 


D / 


85 


46 


Parental invoiver*Tent 










encouraged 


.74 


62 


89 


65 


Assistance m obtaining 










social services 


70 


48 


69 


75 


Job search assistance 


69 


41 


77 


43 


Job skills trammg 


62 


45 


65 


43 


Part-time employment 










placement 


56 


31 


69 


42 


Pregnancy/parental 






50 


60 


counseling 


54 


31 


GED oreparation 


46 


28 


39 


10 


Day care 


23 


^8 


23 


32 


English as a secor^d 










language 


14 


16 


50 


1 1 


Number of progranii; 


479 




26 





Source us General Accounting Office ( i9d7i Table 2 'J 
' f-^'og'snis st'fv.ng at least 50 De- cent H'';pnnic youth 



where many Llropcnus arc highly Llctuicnt. For example, a reeeiit survey ot 
voimg Atnerieatis (21-25 years of age) touiul that only one quarter of all drop- 
outs with ^>^~12 years of sehooliug could read at the level of an average eleventh 
grader and only one half eould read at the level of an average eMrjith grader 
vKirseh and Jungehlut, P>Nf>, Table 6). The (JAp survey found that per cent 
of all tlropout programs provided hasii education and that S4 per cent ot pro- 
gram participants received ha sic ethtcation services (see Fa hie 3.5). Snnilar pro- 
portions were rept^rted in prvigranis that prima nl\' scrvued ?-lispanics. A nukh 
larger proportion of I hspanic programs, however, ottered services in tnghsh as 
a second laiiguai'.e (30 per teiir versus 14 per tent for all programs), although 
only a small perc :ntage of program participants were served by such programs. 

In addition, ..bout one-half of all dropout programs surveyed provide prepa- 
ration to tike the Cieneral f-ducatuMial Development (CilZl)) Test, administered 
h\ the (ihl) Testing Servue of the AmericcUi C\nincil on J-'ducation (IWd). 
\s!ii.li provides .dternative means tor students to obtain a lugh scluuil equival- 
e!u\ certititatc fn iii iheir state Hut om1\ alH)ui one-quarter of all program 
partuipants are involved ni (lid) preparation and onlv in per cent ot p.ntuipants 
111 H'spaim pr(H',rains are involved (see I able V5) 

loh-o}icntol vcrriic^ Anotlici need that dropout programs are designed to serve is 
lor |oh-oiieUttd sci\hes, uhnh nu liidr \<)(.itMmal liainuig. p! e-eiiiploviiK nt 
skills iraiiiing g., intervirw techniques), and )ob-plateiiient services. About 
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two-thirds of the dropout programs surveyed by the GAO provided such ser- 
vices, with aoout half of all participants usint; tlicm. Similar proportions were 
reported in Hispanic dropout programs. 

Support services A third and often critical component of dropout programs is 
support services, hivestigations of the dropout problem have found that dropouts 
frequently leave school because of a variety of school problems, including 
pregnancy, drugs, family problems, or other personal problems (C)lsen and 
Edwards, Rumberger, 1'>H7). hi order for many of them to successfully 

complete their schooling, these social problems need to be addressed. Thus most 
dropout programs in general and those primarily serving Hispaiiics provide an 
array ot social services, ranging from career and personal counselint; to dav care 
(see Table 3.5). 

Dropout programs not only serve students who are at risk of dropping out, 
but also students who have already left scht>oL While there are no national data 
on exactly how many studentN are being served by either tvpe of program, it is 
known that a sizeable number of dropouts eventually receive a high school 
diploma or eL]uivaleiit certificate. A national survey of persons 21-25 years of age 
in 1985 found that almost 5n per cent of persons with less" than twelve years of 
school had studied to take the (iEl) exam, with about 40 per cent of those 
persons receiving one {Kirsch and jungeblut, l^Hf), Figure 3). Thus, these data 
suggest ahtnit 2(i per cent of all young dropouts eventually receive a high school 
diplcMiia by passing -he (iEI) exam. Another study based on the t{i\^h Sdiool and 
Hcyotul survey of high school sophomores in IWO who later dropped out ot 
school found that 45 per cent had received a high school diploma within six 
years, with one-third of those actually graduating from h'gh school and two- 
thirds receiving an equivalent certificate by passing the (iEi) exam {Kolstad and 
Kaufman, 19S9, Table 1). Among Hispanic dropouts, only one-third eventually 
finished school, with almost SO per cent of those passing the (iED exam. 

in order tor programmatic solutions to the dropout problem to be success- 
ful. It IS important to know which programs are the most effective and the most 
cost-eff'.Ttive. Unfortunately, such information is rarely available. The CI AC) 
survey of dropmit programs generated only twenty rigorous evaluations of the 
479 programs that responded to the survey {US CJAC), 19H7, p. 19). It appears 
that maiiv more resources are being used to fund programs than to find out 
whether the programs are actually etTective. This appears to be true with other 
etiucarion programs as well {Slavin, t9S9). Such a view is short-sighted, how- 
ever, because scarce public resources would be better used to fund and implement 
only the most successful programs. 

Although information on program dTeciiveiiess is geiierallv lacking, there is 
some informaticMi on the factors contributing to successful programs (where 
sutiess is identified by program providers) 7"he majoritv (U" respondents to the 
(»AC) survey ol drop(nit prevention and recoverv programs identitietl five factors 
tiiat had the greatest impact on program effectiveness (US CiAt), 19H7. Fable 
2..M 

1 a taring and lomnnired staff; 

2 a lion ihicatennii' environment foi learmMi.». 
^ a low stutlent-reacher latio, 
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4 individualized instruction; 

5 program flexibility. 

Other studies of effective dropout programs have identified essentially the same 
set of factors (Merchant. 1987; Olsen and Edwards. 1V82; Stern, 1986; Wehlage. 
Ratter. Smith! Lesko and Fernandez. 1989). Of course, simply following this list 
of factors does not guarantee an effective program. Moreover, some programs 
may be better at serving different sorts of dropouts than others — such as those 
serving Hispanics — which also supports the idea of more rigorous ' program 
evaluations. 

A couple of other difficulties remain to overcome in progranunatic efforts to 
solve the dropout problem. One is that more attention needs to be focused on early 
prevention, since many at-risk students are already two or more grade levels 
behind before they even reach high school (Levin, 1988). Another is that more 
attention be focused on dropout recovery, since only a small fraction of the more 
than 40 million adult dropouts are enrolled in regular schools. GEl) programs, or 
other education and training programs (Rumberg( 1990). 



Systemic Solutions 

A different approach to solving the dropout problem i. necessary if one views the 
dropout problem as affecting a sizable number of students, as in some conununi- 
ties, or if one views dropping out as a social as well as an educavional problem. 
Both of these aspects apply to many Chicanos and other minorities. 

First, most Hispanics and other minorities attend niinority-conceiUration 
schctols. In California. 70 per cent of all minority students in 1984 were enrolled 
in minority-concentration schools (Haycock and Navarro, 1988. p. 9). As re- 
ported abcive, 27 per cent of all Hispanic students nationally in 1984 were 
enrolled in the twenty largest school districts in the United States where minor- 
ities represented 70 per cent of student enrollment (US Department of Education. 
1987. Table 1:27). In l.irge, urban school systems, m particular, where dropout 
rates approach 40 or 50 per cent, dropping out is the norm rather llian the 
exception (C^arnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1988; Hess 
and I anber. 198()). And at least for students m these districts, the solution to the 
problem may require fundamental, systemic changes in the entire school system 
rather than simply the type of progranunatic solutions described above. 

Although such changes are diffitult to achieve, some fundamental, systemic 
changes are currently being undertaken in the United States. Some specitic 
programs are being developed that completely restrucnire elementary schools 
with predominantly poor, minority students that promise to bring such students 
up to the achievement levels of other students, which wouUl reduce the likeli- 
hooti of dropping out in high school (Comer. 1988; Levin. 1988; Slavin and 
Madden. 1989). New structural arrangements and forms of decision-making are 
being tried within some districts and schools to foster improved education 
(Walberg. Hakalis. Bast and Baer. 1989). And the most radical idea being im- 
plcmeiiU'd m ,» large niimbei of stalt-s is to pel mil parents to thoosc the schools 
that their cluldren attend (Nathan. 1987). although such a sdieme eould increase 
the segregation ot students at ri>ss sclio(4s. 
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A second reason to .irgue that only systemic solutions can solve the dropout 
problem rests c^n a recogmtit)n that dropping out is more c\ a social than an 
educational problem. It is a social problem in that many dropouts have a variety 
of other problems in their lives, such as family problems, prt)blems with drugs 
and crime, or problems with teenage pregnancy. It alst) is a st)cial problem in that 
the earlier discussion suggests that there are three major sources t)f influence on 
dropping out and t)ther behaviors of' young people — families, schools, and 
conuiiunities. It one views these sources as additive — that is, that each plays a 
signiticant role in influencing tJie attitudes, behavior, and academic performance 
of young people — then each must play a rt)le in addressing the drt)pout 
problem. 

Recognition t)f the important role of families, sclu)t)ls, and ct)mnninities in 
influencing the behavior t)f young people is the basis of several types of reform 
efforts to help potential and actual drt)pouts. Many educators have long-argued 
that parents must be centrally involved in improving the educational performance 
of their children. Thus many dropout programs are built arounti parental in- 
volvement (Or. V)>V1\ Wehlage, ct <W.. 1989). Other efTorts to reduce the dropout 
prt)blem involve strengthening the role of community, particularly connnunity 
orgam7ati(^ns .ukI the business coninuimty. In fact, some observers argue that 
community involvement is crucial to the successful education of youth because 
families and sclu>ols cannot ami should not shoulder the burden alone (Heath and 
Mcl aughlin. V)^^!). In some dropout programs, for example, such as the I^oston 
C!t)mpact, the business community plays an imporl.mt role in prtigrams desigiieti 
to improve the relevance and payt)ft to completing high schot)l (Schv.art? and 
Hargnivcs. im-«7). 

Although systemic solutions .ire perhaps the only remedy likely to impiove 
the dropout prt)blein for many students, including C!hit*ano students, they are 
also nu)rc difficult to achieve. Moret>ver. if one believes that systematic efTorts 
must involve changes in circuinst.inces and influences ot families and community, 
then the task of achieving meannigfiil change and impro\-ement in the tiropcnu 
problem becomes even grealer. 

Ultimately, whether one belie\-es such efforts will bo succes^^\lI and spread 
thnuighout the educational system depends on one's beliel m the educational 
svstem as a lai.ilyst tor social change. On the one h.ind, there is a longstanding 
f.utli m this country that educaticMi can serve to promote social change and 
improve the <t>cial standing of poor, disadvantaged groups. On the other hand, 
there are critics of the status tjiio who point out th.it schools have histt)rKaIly 
tended to reinforce and perpetuate social class and ethnic differences rather than 
ehnunate them (Bowles and dintis. P>7(>; Oarnoy and Le\'in. see Pearl, in 

this volunu for a f'uller treatment c»f the debate over various schot^l reform 
efforts) 

The /:. i>??i»>ni/ Uatiouah' for Soi till f}]tC}t'niftiy}i 

No in. liter whu h citegory t>f educational solutions one believes is necess,iry t{> 
soK'c the Cihicano dropout problem, (heie is a strong ectMiomic rationale for 
iiu rcasrd so( lal investment in dropt)Ut prt)grains and .ill programs for the educa- 
tion.iUy disadvantaged (levin. l9H*)a, 1989b). In general, the argument can be 
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made oil the basis that the benefits of increasing spending on dropout programs 
will far exceed the costs of funding such programs. 

Unfortunately, few comprehensive studies have ever been conducted that 
have examined both the costs and benefits of social investment in dropout 
programs. Levin (1972) estimated that if expenditures on at-risk students were 
increased by 50 per cent to insure graduation from high school, then the benefits 
from higher earnings would exceed the costs by a ratio of 6:1. Or based simply 
on the increased taxes generated from those earnings, taxpayers would receive 
almost S2 for every dollar invested in dropout prevention. A more recent replica- 
tion done in Texas that attempted to account for the additional social benefits of 
reduced criiue, welfare, and training costs associated with dropouts estimated 
that the benefits of dropout prevention would exceed the costs by a ratio of 9:1 
(Ramirez :uid 1>1 Refugio Robledo, 1987). 

hi general, it apf>ears that the benefits of social investment in dropout 
prevention and recovery programs would easily outweigh the costs, even if 
the benefits were restricted to increased tax receipts from the higher earnings 
associated with high school completion (Rumberger, 1990). And although C^hica- 
no high school graduates have, on average, lower earnings than non-Hispanic. 
White graduates, the social benefits of reducing the dropout rate for C^hicanos 
would still tnit weigh the costs. 



Conclusions 

Di tapping out of high scht)ol is one visible form of educational failure. While 
graduating from high scluml nUnie will not guarantee social and economic suc- 
cess, failure io graduate irom high school will most likely deny it, I3ecause so 
many Chicanos drop out of high school, the economic and social welfare of the 
entire Cl^hicano population is unlikely to improve until their educ.it ion a I welfare 
improves. 

Manv aspects of this problem warrant attention. F'irst, we need to collect 
more extensive .ind accurate data on the educational and social experiences of all 
students in order to better measure the extent of the dropout prohleni and its 
causes. Research cle:irly has a continued role to play in tiying to understand and 
decipher the nature of" this complex educational issue. 

Second, we need to better document the full range of individual and social 
consequences associated witli dropping out. in particular, we need better esti- 
mates of the social costs of dropping out since the few estimates that have been 
done suggest significant returns to social investments in education (Levin, 1972). 

Third, and most important, we need to get on with development, ev;ilua- 
lioii, and impleiiient.it ion of programs and retnrnis to improve the educational 
outcomes of not just (iliicanos, but all minority and disadv.intaged groups. At a 
programmatic leve', many pr(uiiising efVorts are already under way (Sl.iviii and 
Madden, 1989). The more ditVicult and necessary task is to promote fuiukinieiital 
and systemic changes in the (urrent educational svsteiii in the United States. 

Yet educational reform may not be enough because ("liicano school failure is 
not simply an educational problem. Thirty per cent of all C !liicaiio fmiilies .iiid 40 
per cent (^f all ("hicaiio cliildreii live in poverty in this c(Miiitry. M.iiiy live in 
segregated, poor neiglib<irluHHls, Witluuit a significant improvement in the 
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economic welfare of C^hicano families and the communities in which many of 
them live, the Ohicano dropout problem is unlikely to improve dramatically. 
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Part II 

Language and Classroom Perspectives on 
Chicano Achievement 



Part II contains two chapters. In chapter 4, *BiHngualisni, Second Language 
Acquisition, and the Education of Chicano Language Mniority Students', Eugene 
Garcia provides insights to the theoretical and empirical knowledge bases regard- 
ing bilingualism and second language acquisition in Chicano youngsters. As well, 
Ciarcia hnks such knowledge with educational practice and policy pertinent to 
Chicano students. Chapter 5. 'Promoting School Success for Chicanos: The 
View From Inside the Classroonr, is written by Barbara Merino. Using a 
framework of micro-level analysis (i.e., inside the classroom), she presents a 
thorough examination of the schoohng received by Chicano students who are 
second language learners. A main goal is lo outline successful and unsuccessful 
instructional approaches. Merino's chapter covers programmatic alternatives for 
instruction, research on how classrooms function vis-a-vis bilingual/second 
language instruction, and the tics between classroom processes in schools and 
dieir comnuuiities- 
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Chapter 4 



Bilingualism, Second Language 
Acquisition, and the Education of 
Chicano Language Minority Students 



Eugene E. Garcia 



Our iiiuicrst.uidiiig of l.uiguagc continues to expand in its utilization ot diverse 
theories of linguistics, cognition, and socialization (August and Garcia, 1988). 
What was once considered the study of habits and structure (Chomsky, 1959; 
Skinner, 1957), has become today an interlocking study of linguistic, psychol- 
ogical, and social domains, each independently significant, but converging in 
a single attempt to reconstruct the nature of language. It is this nniltifacered 
phenomenon which confronts an educator when addressing the" educational 
appropriation of knowledge in classrooms. For the educator of C^hicano language 
minority students as a constituency, the issue of language becomes particularly 
important. 

Within the last few years, research in language acquisition has shifted from 
the study of one language (Browiu 1973: Cumzalez, 1970) to the comparative 
study of children from diverse linguistic societies (Bowerman, 1975; Braine, 
1976) and to the study of children acquiring more than one language ((Jarcia, 
19H3; Hakuta, 1980; Hakuia and (Jarcia, 1989; Krashen, 1984; McLaughlin, 
198-1). The following discussiv-n introduces the theoretical and empirical know- 
ledge bases related to an understanding of bilingualism and second language 
acquisition in C"!hicano children. In doing so, bilingual and second language 
acquisition will be addressed as they relate to linguistic, cognitive and social 
research and theory which has developed over the last two decades. Such con- 
tributions have reshaped m a dramatic way our view of bilingualism. For at the 
turn of the century, bilingualism in children was considered a linguistic, cogni- 
tive, and academic liability (Hakuta, 1986). T oday's understanding of bilingual- 
ism indicates that bilingualism is not a linguistic liability and may even serve as a 
cognitive advantage. 

The schooling initiatives targeted at C^hicaiio students have at times been 
svnonvnuuis with the schooling endeavor aimed at immigrant students. As 
Cion/alez (1990) has documented, C'liicaiio children are usually perceived as the 
^foreigners', 'intruders', and 'immigrants' who speak a different language and 
hold values significantly thffereiit from the American mainstream. This perspec- 
tive has led policy makers (includnig the US Supreme (!ourt) to highlight 
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the most salient characteristic of the student, the language difference, in their 
attempts to address the historical academic low achievement of this population. 
This chapter will include an expanded discussion of this issue which brings 
together research, theory, educational practice and educational policy of signi- 
ficance to Chicano students. 



Bilingual Acquisition 

Relative to native monolingual acquisition research, little systematic investigation 
has been available regarding children who are acquiring more than one language, 
simultaneously, during the early part of their lives. Recent work in this area 
however, has centered separately on the linguistic (Garcia and Gonzalez, 1984), 
cognitive (Caimmins, 1979), and social/communicative aspects (Duran, 1981) of 
the bilingual. That is, research w^ith young bilingual populations has concentrated 
independently on three areas: (a) the developmental nature of phonology, mor- 
phology and syntax; (b) Piagetian and related cognitive attributes of bilingual 
students; and (c) the social/discourse characteristics of bilingual development. 
This section reviews research in these areas with an attempt at highlighting 
similar and disparate theoretical conceptualizations and empirical findings gener- 
ated by these rese. rch endeavors. These conceptualizations are important in 
addressing the con", plexities so necessary in understanding Chicano language 
minority children. 

Bilin^fualisni Di: fined. 

It remains difficult to define any term to the satisfaction of the theoretician, 
researcher and educator. The tern^i bilingualism here suggests the acquisition of 
two languages during the first S t<i 7 years of life. This definition includes the 
following conditions: 

1 Ghildren are able to lOffiprcliCfui and produce aspects (lexicon, morphology, 
and syntax) of each bnguage. 

2 C'hildren function 'naturally' in the two lan<iiua<;ics as they are used in the 
form of social interactioii. l^his condition requires a substantive bilingual 
envircnmient in the child*s first ,^ to 7 years of life. In many cases this 
exposure comes from within a nuclear and extended family network but 
this need not be the case (visitors and extended visits to foreign countries 
are examples of alternative environments). 

3 The sitnultiincous character of derelopnient must he apparent in both lan- 
guages. This is contrasted with the case in which a native speaker t)f tme 
language, who after mastering that one language, begins cmi a course of 
second l.mguage acquisiticMi. 

It IS the precethiig ((unbined conditions which define the present bilingual 
population of interest. It is clear from this definitUMi that an .ittempt is made to 
iiu hidc botfi the ( hiki\ linguKtK- abilitUA tn conjuiution with the vocial environ- 
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nicnt during an iiiipDrtaiu psycliologit jl 'scgnicnt' of life (August and CJarcia, 

lAU\iu\'itu- Dci'clopmcnt 

It docs sccni clear that j child cjn learn more than one linguistic form for 
coninuinicative purposes in many societies throughout the world. Sorensoii 
(1967) describes the acquisition of three to four languages by young children who 
live in the Northwest Amazon region of South America, hi this Brazilian- 
C-olombian border region, the Tukano tribal language serves as the Hn^m francii, 
but there continue to exist some twenty-five clearly distinguishable linguistic 
groups. European ct)lleagues Skutnab-Kangas (1979) and Baetens Beardsmore 
(1982) have provided expandeti discussions regarding the international prolifera- 
tion of multilingualism. In the United States, Skrabanek (1970), Waggoner (1984) 
and Hakuta (1986) report that school-age C^hicano children in the United States 
continue to be bilingual with lu) hidication that this phenomenon will be dis- 
rupted. By the year 2()()() the number of limited-English-speaking Chicano 
school-age children in the US is estimated to double. 

One of the first systematic linguistic investigations of bilingualism in young 
children was reported by Leopold (1939. 1947, 1949a. 1949b). This author set out 
to study the simultaneous acquisition of English and Ck-rnian in his own daugh- 
ter. These initial descriptive reports indicate that as the subject was exposed to 
both languages during infancy, she seemed to weld both languages into one 
system during initial latiguage productit)n periods. For instance, early language 
forms were characterized by free mixing. Language production during later 
periods seem to iiuiit ate that the use of English and CJernian grammatical forms 
developed independently. 

With respect to bilingual development in C'hicano children, Padilla and 
Liebman (1975) report a longitudinal linguistic analysis of Spanish-English ac- 
quisition ill two 3-year-old children. These researchers followed the model ot 
Hri>wii 0^^"-^) recording linguistic interactions of children over a tive-iiuiiith 
period. B\- an analysis t)f several dependent linguistic variables (phonological, 
morphological, and syntactic characteristics) over this time period, they observed 
gains m both languages, although several English forms were in evidence while 
similar Spanish forms were not. Thev also report the differentiation of linguistic 
svstems at phonological, lexical and syntactic levels. Padilla and Liebman (1973) 
conchuie: 

the appropriat'.' use of both languages ui imxetl utterances was evident; 
that is, I'orreii word order was prcservctl. Lor cA.uuple, tlu'ie were no 
otcurrences ot 'raining esta' or \\ es baby', nor was there evitleiur tor 
such utl'.Taiues as *esta raining' and 'es a baby.' There was also an 
absence i>t the redundance ol' unnecessary wtirtls which might tend to 
K onhisc- nic iniiig 

(.arua (1^>83) reports developnuiital data related to the aiquisition of Span- 
isli and i-.nglish tor C'hk aiio preschooliTs (3-^ vears i^Kl) and the acquisition ot 
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English for a group of matched EngHsh-only speakers. The results of that study- 
can be sunnnarized as follows: (a) acquisition of both Spanish and English was 
evident at complex morphological levels for Spanish/English 4-year-old children; 
(b) for the bilingual children studied, English was more advanced based on the 
quantity and quality of obtained morphological instances of language produc- 
tions; and (c) there was no quantitative or qualitative difference between Spanish/ 
English bilingual children and matched English-only controls on English lan- 
guage morphological productions. 

Huerta (1977) conducted a longitudinal analysis of a Spanish/English 
C'hicano 2-year-old child. She reports a snnilar pattern of continuous Spanish/ 
English development, although identifiable stages appeared in which one lan- 
guage torged ahead of the other. Moreover, she reports the significant occurrence 
of mixed language utterance which made use of both Spanish and English 
vocabulary as well as Spanish and English morphology. In all such cases, these 
-nixed linguistic utterances were well formed and communicative, 

Ciarcia. Maez and Gonzalez (1979) in a study of Chicano bilingual children 
4, 5 and 6 years of age. found regional differences in the relative occurrence of 
switcheil language utterances. That is. bilingual Spanish/English children from 
Texas, Arizona. Colorado and New Mexico, showed higher (15-20 per cent) 
incidences of language switched utterances than children from California or 
Illinois, especially at pre-kindergarten levels. These fmdings suggest that some 
childreri may very well develop an 'interlanguage' in addition to the acquisition 
ot two independent language systems later in development. 

The above 'developmentar linguistic findings can be smnmarized as follows 
for C!liicano bilingual: 

1 The actiuisitit^n of two languages can be parallel, but, need not he. That 
IS. the qualitative character of one language may lag hehnid. surge ahead, 
or develop equally with the other language (Huerta, 1977; Padilla and 
Liebman, 1975). 

2 The acquisition of two languages may very well result in an interlan- 
guage. incorporating the attributes (lexicon, morphology and syntax) of 
both languages. But, this need not be the case. Languages may develop 
independently (Huerta. 1977; CJarcia, Maez and (ionzalez 1979). 

The acquisition of twi^ languages need not hamper, structurally, the 
acquisition of either language (Cxarcia, 1983; Makuta, 198f)). 

ItUclli{i('fhi\ (!o\iniiioti iWd Biltnt^tuilism 

A separate but significant research approach to the understanding of bilingualism 
and its eflects has focused on the cognitive (intellectual) character of the bilingual. 
I5ased on corrclaticnial studies indicating a negative relationship between child- 
hood bilingualism and performance on standardizetl tests of intelligence, a causal 
statement linking bilingualism to 'depressed' intelligence was tempting and this 
negative coiulusic>n charactori/ed nnuh early wt^k (Part v. 1^^53). Due U) the 
mvriad o\ metluuU^logical problems o\ studies investigating this type ot rel.i- 
tionship, any conclusunis concermng bihnguahsm and intellectual tuiutiomng (.is 
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measured by standardized individual or group intelligence tests) are extremely 
tentative in nature (Darcy, 1963; Diaz, 1983). 

With the general shift away from utiHzing standardized measures of intelli- 
gence with school-age populations of non-English backgrounds, the cognitive 
character of bilingual children has received attention. Leopold (1939) in one of the 
first investigations of bilingual acquisition reported a general cognitive plasticity 
for his young bilingual daughter. Ho suggested that linguistic flexibility (in the 
form of bilingualism) was related to . number of non-linguistic, cognitive tasks 
such as categorization verbal signal discrimination, and creativity. Peal and 
Lambert (1962) in a summarization of their work with French/English bilingual 
and English monolinguals suggested that the intellectual experience of acquiring 
two languages contributed to advantageous mental flexibility, superior concept 
formation, and a generally diversified set of mental abilities. 

Feldman and Shen (1971), lanco-Worall (1972), Carringer (1974), and Cum- 
mins and Gulatsan (1975) provide relevant evidence regarding such flexibility. 
Feldman and Shen (1971) report differential responding between Chicano 
Spanish/English bilingual and English monolinguals across three separate tasks 
reflecting Piagetian-like problem solving and metalinguistic awareness. Results 
indicated significantly increased cognitive flexibility for Chicano bilinguals. 
Lmco-Wt^r.ral (1972) compared matched bilingual (Afrikaans/English) aiid mono- 
lingual (either Afrikaans or English) on metalinguistic tasks requiring separation 
of word sounds and word meanitigs. Comparison of scores on these tasks 
indicated that bilinguals concentrated more on attaching meaning to words rather 
than sounds. Ben-Zeev's (1977) work with Hebrew-English bilingual children is 
also related to the metalinguistic abilities of these children. Subjects in these 
studies showed superiority in symbol substitution and verbal transformational 
tasks. Ben-Zeev summarizes: Two strategies characterized by thinking patterns 
of the bilingual in relation to verbal material: readiness to unpute structure and 
readiness to reorganize' (p. 1(H7). 

Recent research specifically with Chicano bilinguals (Kessler and Quinn 
1986, 1987) supplies additional empirical support for the emerging understanding 
that bilingual children outperform monolingual children on specifu measures of 
coL-nitive and metalinguistic awareness. Kessler and Quinn (1987) had bilingual 
aiu monolingual children engage in a variety of symbolic categorization tasks 
which required their attention to abstract verbal features of concrete objects. 
Spanish/English, Clhicano bilinguals from low socioeconomic status (SES) back- 
grounds outperformed low SES English monolinguals and high SES English 
monolinguals on these tasks. Such findings are particularly significant given the 
criticism' by McNab (1979) that many bilingual 'cognitive advantage' studies 
utilized onlv high SES subjects of non-US minority backgrounds. It is important 
to note that findings of metalinguistic advantages have been reported for low SES 
Puerto Rican students as well (Cialambos and Hakuta, 1988). 

Theoretical attempts linking bilingualism to cognitive attributes have 
( merged, hi an attempt to identify more specifically the relationship between 
lognition and bilingualism, C\imin'iiis (1^?79, U)81, 1984) has proposed an inter- 
.u tive thcc^etu al proposition: children wlu^ do not achieve balanced proficienr\ 
m two languages (but who are immersed in a bilingual environment) may be 
cognitivelv 'different' and possibly 'disadvantaged'. 
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Any cloi.iilal cotuiusiotis ooiiaTiiiiig the relationship between the hihngual 
vhar.uter ot children .nul their eogrntive tlnictioning must continue to reniani 
leniatjve (Dia/, 1 W3). However, it is the ease that: 

1 Hilnit;ual ehilJren have been found to score lower than monolingual 
children on standardized measureb of cognitive development, intelligence 
and school achievement. 

2 Bihngual children have been found to score higher tlian 'matched' mono- 
iniguals on specific Piagetian, metalinguistic, concept-formation and 
trcarive cognitive tasks. 

3 'lialanced' bilingual children have outperformed monolinguals and 
^unbalanced* bihnguals on specific cognitive and metalinguistic tasks. 

SoiUil (\>tnmiifi{iijtn'c .Av/Jtvf.v of Bilini^iuiiisfu 

As previously noted, language is a critical social repertoire. The linguistic com- 
ponent or anv social interaction most often determines the general quality of that 
mteraition (liaies, 1976; c:anale, 1983; Co\c. Dore. Hafl and Dowley. 1978; 
Maihdav. 197.S, Hymes, 1974; Ramire?:. 1985; Sliantz. 1977). hi doing so. it 
tarries special importance for the bilingual child where social tasks include lan- 
guage ciioRc. Moreover, like other children who acquire the abiHty to dif- 
tcrentially emplov linguistic codes determined by social attributes of the speaking 
context tl-TVin- I ripp and Mitchell-Kernan. 1977: Phillips. 1972). bilingual eliil- 
liren tace the task of multiple code differentiation. Implicit in this discussion is 
the general notion that languages must not only be mastered in a structural sense 
and operate ni conjunction with cognitive processes, they must be utilized as a 
social instrununit. Tor Chicano children tliis means being communicatively com- 
petent III Spanish and English cultural contexts. 

1 he studv ot language acquisition in context is known as praiiftuUiis (Bates. 
19':'(,). This approach demands that we think of the context of coiiimuiiie.uion as 
uivoKing information about the speaker, the listener, the speaker's goal in using 
a particul.'r utterance, the information assumed to be true in a particular speech 
context, . nd the rules governing discourse. For example, in considermg the 
tontit)versial rules for discourse, three aspects of language may be considered 
important; (a) how the child establishes a topic; (b) maintains a topic; or (c) 
changes the topic acrt>ss 'turns* ni a ctm versation. Adult speakers are generally 
adept at introducing a new topic into a conversation, by using such conventional 
ronrmcs as *Ler me tell you about X' or ^You'll never guess what happened 
today' or 'I want to talk to you about Y'. Adults can also maintain this topic across 
maiiv turns in conversation, even when the other person participating is not 
particniarly coopt rative. Interest in these social contexts has generated studies in 
Chicano bilingual mother-child, teacher-child, and child-child interaction. (Garcia 
(1983) reports an investigation of mother-child interaction including the descrip- 
tion of Spanish/Hnglish use by children and adults (the children's mothers) in 
three different contexts: (a) p~"sthool instruction periods, (b) preschool freeplay 
petiotis, and (c) the home. I best descriptions pointed out very consistently that 
ihiliiren, in particular, were 'choosing' to initiate an interaction in either Spanish 
or i'.nglish as a function of the language in which the mother was using to initiate 
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that interaction. A closer qualitative examination of the same mothers and chil- 
dren interacthig is reported by Garcia and Carrasco (1981). This analysis sug- 
i^ested that almost 90 per cent of mother-child interactions were initiated by the 
mother, most often in Spanish. That is. mothers most often did not allow 
children to initiate. For those sm.iil number of instances in which children did 
initiate, the topic determined languai^e choice. That is. 'what* the child spoke 
about was highly correlated with the language in which he/she chose to speak. 

The richest data on the bilingual children dealing with topic initiation comes 
from child-child interactions, (iinishi (1981) investigated the use of Spanish and 
English among first-graders and concluded that the general language initiation 
rule for these students was: 'Speak to the listener in his/her best language'. Her 
analysis suggests that children when speaking with other children, first made a 
choice regarding language of initiation bised on their previous language use 
history with their fellow suidents, Zentella (1981) agrees that bilingual students 
do make these decisions. She found, however, another discourse rule operating: 
'You can speak to me in either English or Spanish\ Although Cienishi's (1981) 
and Zentella's (1981) discourse rules differ, each observation suggests that biling- 
ual students will make use of their social and language use history to construct 
guidelines related to discourse initiation. These studies suggest that particular 
sociolinguistic environments lead bilingual students to be aware ot language 
choice issues related to discourse initiation. 

A comprehensive understanding of early childhood bilingualism must, 
therefore, take into consideration more than the linguistic nature of the bilingual 
or the child's cognitive attributes, it must consider the child's surrounding 
i-nvironment. Recent data tentatively suggests tliat social context will determine: 

1 The specific social language rules for each language. 

2 The roles assigned to each language. 



Sumtnary 

The linguistic, cognitive and social domains of the bilingual experience have been 
demonstrated as individually important in understanding the essence ot the 
bilingual child. But. the interaction of these would seem to more clearly describe 
the ongoing developmental quality ot bilingualism. This interactive conclusion 
suggests the tbllowing: 

1 The linguistic, cognitive and social characters of the bilingual child are 
developing simult.ineously. 

2 Linguistic, cognitive and social development are interrelated. That is, 
cognitive processing factors may .ict to iiitUience linguistic and social 
development. Linguistic development — the ability to operate within the 
structural aspects of language(s) — may act to influence social and poten- 
tial cognitive functioning, hi turn, the development of social competence 
niHueiues directly the .icquisitii>n of linguistic and cognitive repertoires. 

This interactive coiiceptuali7ation is meant to reflect the interrelationship 
between linguistic, cognitive and social aspects of bilingual development otten 
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missing in educational programming for this population. C^hangcs in each of 
these domains may be attributed to changes in other domains, and in turn, may 
further alter the quahtative character of the bilingual. It is recent linguistic, 
cognitive and social discourse data related to hilingualism that has transformed 
the study of biHiigualism from a purely linguistic framework into one that 
requires an integrative conceptualization. This integrated research which con- 
siders as important the linguistic, cognitive and social aspects of bilingualism 
promises a greater understanding of this phenomenon than previous non- 
integrated investigations. 



Second Language Acquisition 

McLaughlin (1985) traces the reported scholarly mterest in second language 
acquisition to the third millennium BC when Sumerian scholars received the task 
ot translating their Arkadian conquerers' language into their own. Egyptian 
historical records indicate that by 1500 BC multilingual dictionaries were avail- 
able. According to McLaughlin (19K5), Egyptians and Jews received educational 
experiences in CJreek, and Jewish scholars developed the comparative study of 
Semitic and non-Semitic languages, the scholarly foundation for modern com- 
parative linguistics. 

McLaughlin (1985) and Richards and Rodgers (1980) provide incisive up- 
dated reviews of the development c^f theoretical and instructional contributions 
related to second language acquisition. These authors agree that several themes 
characterize the historical treatment of this phenomenon v/ith respect to minority 
students and (]hican(> students in particular. These themes include: 

1 An interest in the relationship between first language and second lan- 
guage acquisition and input. 

2 An understanding that the individual and social circumstances within 
which a second language is acquired can determine the course of second 
language acquisition. 

3 A concern for psychological/cognitive processes utilized l »Jniig second 
language acquisition. 

1 he following discussi(^n will explore these themes ui recent research and 
theoretical contexts. 



hirst tWii Si'cofui Liimiiiai^c Acquisition 

Learners' errc^rs have been C(Misidered significant in proving an understanding 
regarding the strategies and processes the learner is employing during second 
language acquisition (Corder. 19^7). Dulay and Burt (1974) studied the errors in 
the natural speech of one hundred and seventy-nine 5 to 8-year-olds (including a 
sample of (Miic aiKi (hiklreii in C California) learmng English as a second language. 
1 hey classified errors as either related to first language {'interference' errors) or 
related to normal language development (*dcvelopmentar errors). Their analysis 
indicated that 'interference' accounted for only 4.7 per cent of the errors while 
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87.1 per cent of the errors wore similar to those made by children learning 
English as a first language. Tliey postulated that a universal ^creative construction 
process* accounts for second language acquisition. The process was creative 
because nobody had modeled the type of sentences that children produce when 
acquiring a second language. Furthermore, they suggested that innate mechan- 
isms caused children to use certain strategies to organize linguistic input. Dulay 
and Burt did not claim that they could defuio the specific nature of the innate 
mechanisms. They did claim, however, that these mechanisms have certain 
defmable characteristic's that cause children to use a limited set of hypotheses to 
deal with the knowledge they are acquiring. The strategies parallel those iden- 
tified for first language acquisition. 

Krashen (1981) has developed a conceptualization of second language 
acquisition which considers as fundamental this innate creative construction pro- 
cess. His 'natural order* hypothesis indicates that the acquisition of grammatical 
structures by the second language learner proceeds in a predictable ^naturaf 
order, independe/it of first language experiences and/or proficiency. Such acquisi- 
tion occurs unconsciously without the learner's concern for recognizing or utiliz- 
ing structural rules. This 'monitor' hypothesis suggests that conscious learning of 
a second language can occur when the learner has achieved a significant know- 
ledge of structural rules and has the time to apply those rules in a second 
language learning situation. Krashen. therefore, extends Dulay and. Burt's crea- 
tive construction and natural order conceptualizations by introducing the notion 
of the 'monitor' hypothesis, learning a second language by first understanding 
the grammatical structure and having the time to apply that grammatical know- 
ledge. He concludes, however, that conscious learning of a second language is 
not as efficient or functional as the natural acquisition of a second language. 

Cither research has documented a distinct interrelationship between first and 
second language acquisition. Ervin-Tripp (1974) conducted a study of thirty-one 
Englisii-s peaking children between the ages of 4 and 9 who were living in 
Cicneva and were attending French schools. She found that the errors these 
children made in French, their second language, were a result of their application 
of the same strategics that they had used in acquiring a first language. Such 
strategies as over-generalization, production simplification, and loss of sentence 
medial items, all predicted the kinds of errors that appeared. In ovcr-gencral- 
ization the American children acquiring French applied a subject-verb-object 
strategy to all sentences in French, and thus systematically misunderstood French 
passives. In production simplification they resisted using two forms if they felt 
that two forms had the same meanhig. Also, medial pronouns were less often 
imitated than initial, or final pronouns. She believed that interference errors 
occurred only when the second language learner was forced to generate sentences 
about semantical! y difficult material or concepts unfamiliar in the new culture. 

Moreover, the strategies children use in acquiring a second language may 
change as they bee ome more proficient in the second language. At the beginning 
of second language (L2) acquisition, imitation plays an important role in language 
learning. As children acquire more of the target language they begin to use first 
language (L.I) accjuisition strategies to analyze this input. 

Hakuta (1974) demonstrated that the child, through rote memorization, 
act] ui res segments of speech called 'prefabricated patterns'. Examples of these 
prefabricated patterns are various allomorphs of the copula, the segment Wo you 
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as employed in q.^c^^tions. and the segment 'how to' as embedded in how 
questions. These patterns are very useful in communication. The child uses these 
patterns without understanding their structure but rather with knowledge of 
which particular situations call for what patterns in order to communicate in the 
target language. 

Wong-Fillmorc (1976) spent a year observing five Spanish-speaking Chicano 
children acquiring English naturally, and she noticed the same phenomena. The 
first thing the children did was to figure out what was being said by observing 
the relationship between certain expressions and the situational context. They 
inferred the meaning of certain words they began co use as * formulaic expres- 
sions*. (These expressions were acquired and used as analyzed wholes.) The 
'formulaic expressions' became the raw material used by the children to figure 
out the structure of the language. Wong-Fillinore gave two examples of 
how children use first language acquisition strategies to begin to analyze these 
. xpressions: 

The first involves noticing how parts of expressions used by others vary 
in accordance with changes in the speech situation in which they occur. 
The second involves noticing which parts of the formulaic expressions 
are like other utterances in the speech of others (p. 15). 

As the children figured out which formulas in their speech could be varied, they 
were able to 'free' the constituents they contained and use them in productive 
speech. 

hi addition, at the beginning of L2 acquisition, children seem lo depend 
much more on first language transfer strategies. As learners acquire more of the 
second language they depend less on these strategies and more on such strategies 
characteristic of first language acquisition as over-generalization (Hakuta. 1986). 

As McLaughlin (1985) has summarized, children acquiring a second lan- 
guage may depend initially on transfer from the first language and on imitation 
and rote memorization of the second language. In more practical terms, the less 
interaction a second language learner has with native speakers, the more likely 
transfer from the first language to the second language will be observed. As the 
second language is acquired many of the strategics that children use to acquire the 
second language seem to he the same as those used in first language acquisition. 



It is apparent that target-language input provides children with the raw material 
necessary for language acquisition. In addition, the frequency and salience of 
forms in the input data influence the presence of these forms in the output. Hatch 
(1974) found that the frequency of morphemes in the input data appears to 
influence the sequential acquisition of these morphemes. For example, the order 
of acquisition of question words appears to parallel their frequency in what 
thildren heard. She also noted an interaction between frequency of forms and 
semantic importance. A form appearing frequently, though of low semantic 
importance, will be acquired later. Larsen-Freeman (1976) found that in-rlass 
teacher talk of ESL teachers showed a similar rank order for frequency of 
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niorplicnics as tbund in the kvaiiicr output. Hakuta (1975) discovered that the 
auxiliary most often omitted by learners in utterances involving the catcnative 
'gonna' was 'are'. He found such a construction less perceptually salient to the 
learner because of its absence. The auxiliary because of its absence in the input 
resulted in its omission in the learner's output. 

These observations make researchers (Hakuta, 1975; Hatch, 1974; Larsen- 
Freeman. 1976) question whether the invariant order of morpheme acquisition 
(l)ulay and Burt. 1974) is a reaction to the input to which the learner was 
exposed. The correspondence between input and output suggests that interaction 
between speakers might be important in structuring language output. Even 
Krashen (198 1), a proponent of the natural order of grammatical acquisition, 
suggests in his 'input' hypothesis that second language learning is enhanced under 
conditions in which the learner is provided with input that contains 'the next 
level of linguistic competence'. Krashen (1 98 1) identifies this enhancement 
strategy as 'providing comprehensible input'. Paradoxically, however, he 
cautions against any conscious strategy to provide 'comprehensible input' and 
instead suggests natural interaction which focuses on meaning. Therefore, even 
though second language learning may be enriched by providing 'comprehensible 
input\ any attempt to do so without the 'natural' concern for conveying meaning 
could be linguistic.illy disruptive. 

Conversely, Keenan (1976) hypothesizes that the interactions from which 
svntactic structures develop are determined by the rules of discourse. As indi- 
cated earlier in this chapter, certain rules are generally followed m order to carry 
on a conversation. One must get the attention of the conversational partner. The 
speaker then nonnnates a topic and develops it. Partners take turns. Topic cKiri- 
ficatioii, shifting, avoidance, and interruption characterize interactions. Finally 
the topic is terminated. 

Adult-child and cinld-child conversations are very difficult. Each genre of 
conversation follows the rules of discourse but the rules are applied differently. 
As a consequence, the child .icquiring another language learns different things 
frtiiii each type of conversation. In .idult-child conversations the rules of dis- 
course put both the child and the adult under certain constraints ((Garcia. 198(); 
Hatch. 1978; McLaughlin. 1985). These constraints strucuire ihe interaction, and 
ctMisequently also the output. The child must first get th : adult's attention. Once 
this is accomplished by gestures and verbalizations the child must nominate a 
topic. The adult is also constrained by the rules of disco. irse in that the response 
must he relevant. For the response to be relevant, the information about the topic 
nuist be shared by both child and adult. The adult's response usually clarifies the 
topic that has been nominated by labeling it or asking for more information 
about it. Il'/hif, u'hcn\ ir/ui.s*c, whiit lolor, how watiy, wluu i.< .\ doin-xi, nin x rcrh, is ,\ 
rcthtn^i are the kinds ni tjuestions the adults can use in response to the child's 
topic nominatiiMi and be relevant. The child's resptmse in turn must also be 
relevant. As a result there is a great deal of what, where,' whose, who is verbing, 
etc. Hatch (1978) hypothesized that this accounted for the order of acquisition of 
these forms in previous studies. If the child is unable to say something relevant he 
or she can |usi rejHMt what the atlult has said, hut with the appropriate intcma- 
tion. He or she will answer a question with rising intonation and a statement 
with tailing intonation. 

In summarv. uirrcnt research suggests th.it natural communication situations 
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must be provided for second language acquisition to occur. Regardless of the 
differences in emphasis of the theories discussed above, recent theoretical pro- 
positions regarding second language acquisition propose that through natural 
conversations the learner receives the necessary input and structures which pro- 
mote second language acquisition. This fmding suggests that in schooling situa- 
tions highly segregated Chicano classrooms may significantly hmit L2 acquisition 
while L1-L2 integrated classrooms will promote L2 acquisition. 

Social Factors Related to Second Language Acquisition 

There are sociocultural variables that contribute to a child's motivation to com- 
municate in the target language. The attitude that the learner has towards mem- 
bers of the cultural group whose language he or she is learning influences 
language acquisition. Gardner and Lambert (1972) found that the positive attitude 
of Enghsh-speaking Canadians towards Frcn* n-speaking Canadians led to high 
integrative motivation to learn French. Ollf r and colleagues (Oiler, Baca and 
VigiL 1978; Oiler, Hudson and Liu, 1977) investigated the relationship between 
Chinese, Japanese, and Chicano students' achievement in English with their 
attitude towards the foreign language grouf . Positive attitudes toward the target 
language group corresponded to higher language proficiency. 

Schumann (1976) found that Chicano children are more motivated to learn a 
second language if they do not perceive this learning process as alienation from 
their own culture. If a child belongs to a family whose integration pattern is 
preservation of the native language and culture rather than assimilation or accul- 
turation, the child may be less motivated to acquire the second language. There 
may be less impetus for a cultural group to assimilate or acculturate if that group 
has its own conmiunity in the Toreign country*, or if the duration of residence in 
the foreign country is short. 

Not only is the individual's attitude toward the target culture important, but 
the perceived positive or negative relationship between two cultures influences 
second language acquisition. Schumann (1976) hypothesized that the greater the 
social distance between the two cultures, the greater the difficulty the second 
language learner will have in learning the target language, and conversely, the 
smaller the social distance, the better will be the language learning situation. 
Social distance is determined in part by the relative status of two cultures. Two 
cultures that are politically, culturally, and technically equal in status have less 
social distance than two cultures whose relationship is characterized by domi- 
nance or subordination. In addition, there is less social distance if the cultures of 
the two groups arc congruent. 

A child motivated to learn a second language still needs certain social skills 
to facilitate his or her ability to establish and maintain contact with speakers of 
the target language. Wong-Fillmore (1976) and Wong-Fillmore and Valadez 
(19H6) suggest that individual differences in the social skills of the child influence 
the rate of second language acquisition. Second language learners who seem most 
successful employ specific social strategies: 

1 Join a group and act as if you understand what's going on even if you 
don't. The learners must initiate interactions and pretend to know what is 
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going on. As a result they will be included in the conversations and 
activities. 

2 Give the impression with a few well chosen words that you can speak the 
language. Children must be willing to use whatever language they have 
and as a result, other children will keep trying to communicate with 
them. 

3 Count on your friends for help. The acquisition of language depends on 
the participation of both the learner and someone who already speaks the 
language — the friend. The children's friends helped in several ways. 
They showed faith in the learner's ability to learn the language, and by 
including the learner in their activities they made a real effort to under- 
stand what the learner was saying. They also provided the learner with 
natural linguistic input that he or she could understand- 

Sehger (1977) has also demonstrated that high-input generators are tlie most 
successful L2 learners. High-input generators are learners who place themselves 
in situations in which they are exposed to the target language and are willing to 
use it for communication. Therefore they receive the necessary input as well as 
tlie opportunity for practice. 

In summary, children acquire a second language naturally. Although the 
underlying cognitive processes used by children in acquiring a second language 
may be similar in all children, social factors in social skills and the social climate 
do seem to influence directly and significantly second language acquisition. For 
Chicano language minority students, a scliooling context which promotes LI and 
provides the opportunity for I 2 interaction is nuist likely to achieve successful L2 
acquisition. 



Summary 

From the above review ot" second language acquisition theory and research, 
Second language* acquisition: 

1 has been characterized as related and not related to acquisition of LI 
linguistic structures; 

2 has been related to specific rules of discourse; 

3 may be influenced by the motivation to learn a second language; and, 

4 has been related to social factors. 

Hammerly (1985) has also suggested that it is useful to indicate what second 
language acquisition is not: 

1 an intellectual exercise in involving the understanding and memorization 
of grammar; 

2 translation; 

3 memorization of sentences; 

4 mechanical conditioning; and/or, 

5 applying abstract rules. 
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Our understanding of second language acquisition requires cognizance of 
similar interrelationship identified in this cliapter vvlien discussing the nature of 
bilingualisni. Each phenomenon has been *diagnosed* as dependent on LI~L2 
crosslinguistic effects in combination with the social aspects of language use and 
the psychological/cognitive processes which serve and guide learning. Certain 
theoretical emphases and contradictions discussed in this chapter continue to 
remind us that our understanding of second language acquisition remains in- 
complete. This is not to suggest that little is known. The above discussion has 
presented a large body of research and various sophisticated conceptualizations 
(theories) to guide our understanding of this phenomenon. 

From Bilingual Education to Language Minority Education 

The debate regarding the education of Chicano students in the United States has 
centered on the instructional use of the two languages of the bilingual student. 
Witii regard to the schooling process, the broader issue has been the effective 
instruction of a growing population of ethnic minority students who do not 
speak English and therefore are considered candidates for special educational 
programming that takes into consideration this language ditTerence. Discussion 
of this issue has included cross-disciplinary dialogues in\'olving psychology, 
linguistics, sociology, politics, and education (for a more thorough discussion of 
these issues see August and Ciarcia. 1988; Baker and de Kanter, 1983; C\innnins. 
1979; CJnrcia. 1983; Hakuta and Ciould. 1987; Rossell and Ross, 1986; Troike. 
1981; and Willig. 1985). The central theme of these discussions has to do with the 
specific instructional role of the native language. At one extreme of this discus- 
sion, the utilization of the native language is recommended for a significant part 
of the non-English-speaking student's elementary school years, from 4-6 years, 
with a concern for native language communicative and academic 'mastery' prior 
to nnniersion into the English curriculum (Wong-Fillmore and Valadez, 1986). 
At the other extreme, immersion into an English curriculum is recommended 
early — as early as preschool — with minimal use (^f the native language and a 
concern for English language 'leveling' by instructional staff to facilitate uniier- 
standing on behalf of the limited-English-speaking student (Uossel and lU^ss. 
1986), ' 

Each of these disparate approaches argues that the result of its nnplementa- 
tion brings psychological, linguistic, social, political and educational benefits. The 
'native language' approach suggests that competencies in the native language, 
particularly as they relate academic learning, provide important psychological 
and linguistic foundations for second language learning and academic learning in 
general — that is. 'you really only learn to read oiue'. Native language instruc- 
tion builds on social and cultural experiences nnd serves to politically empc)wer 
students in communities that have been historically excluded from meaningful 
participation in majority educational institutions. The 'immersioir approach sug- 
gests that the sooner a child receives instruction in English the more likely that 
student will acquire English proficiency — 'more time on task, better prnfi- 
ciency'. English proficiency will ii: turn mitigate against educational failure, 
social separation and segreg.ition. and. ultimate economic disparity. 

As this discussion has unfolded, it is clear that die education of students who 
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come to our schools speaking a language other than English has received con- 
siderable research, policy and practice attention in the last two decades. The 
Departments of Education, Health and Human Services as well as private foun- 
dations have supported specific demographic studies and instructional research 
related to this population of students, preschool through college. The United 
States Congress has authorized legislation targeted directly at these students on 
fjve separate occasions (1968. 1974. 1978. 1984, and 1987) while numerous states 
have enacted legislation and developed explicit program guidelines. Moreover. 
Federal District Courts and the US Court have concluded ar'judication proceed- 
ings that directly influence the educational treatment of language minority 
students. This significant attention has allowed answers to some questions of 
importance that were unanswerable less than a decade ago. The following 
discussion will highlight these questions in light of emerging information 
regarding C^hicano language minority students. 

iVIio Arc These Students? 

As one searches for a comprehensive defmition of the 'language minority' stu- 
dent, a continuum of definitional attempts unfold. At one end of the continuum 
are general defmitions such as 'students who come from homes in which a 
language other than English is spoken'. At the other end of that continuum are 
highly operationalized definitions, 'students scored above the first quartile on a 
standardized test of English language proficiency'. Regardless of the definition 
adopted, it is apparent that these students come in a variety of linguistic shapes 
and forms. The language minority population in the United States continues to 
be linguistically heterogeneous with over 1()0 distinct language groups identified. 
For example, some Chicanos are monolingual Spanish speakers while others are 
to some degree bilingual. Other non-English-speaking minority groups in the 
Unite .1 States are similarly heterogeneous. Not inconsequential is the related 
cultui al attributes of this population of students, making this population not only 
linguistically distinct but also culturally distinct. 

Describing the 'typical' Chicano language minority student, as you may 
have already surmised, is highly problematic. However, put simply, we might 
agree that the student is one: (a) who is characterized by substantive participation 
in a non-English-speaking Chicano social environment, (b) who has acquired the 
normal communicative abilities of that social environment, and, (c) who is 
exposed to a substantive English-speaking environment, more than likely tor the 
first time, during the formal schooling process. Estimates of the number ot 
language minority students have been compiled by the federal government on 
several occasions (Development Associates. 1984; C^'Malley. 1981). These esti- 
mates differ because of the definition adopted for identifying these students, the 
particular measure utilized to obtain the estimate, and the statistical treatment 
utilized to generalize beyond the actual sample obtained. For example. O'Malley 
(1981) defined the language minority student population by utilizing a specific 
tumff sc(^re on an Hnglish language proficiency test administered to a stratified 
sample of students. Development Associates (1984) estimated the population by 
utilizing reports from a stratified sample of local school districts. Tlieretore. 
estimates of language minority students have ranged between l,.^(K).()(K) 
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(Development Associates, 1984) to jMKim) (O'MaJley. 1981) with the follow- 
ing attributes; 

1 The total number of language mmority children, ages 5-14, in 1976 
approximated 2.52 million, with a projected increase to 3.40 million in 
the year 20(K) (Waggoner. 1984). In. 1983, this population was more 
conservatively estimated to be 1.29 million (Development Associates, 
1984). Recall that this divergence in estimates reflects the procedures used 
to obtain language minority 'counts' and estimates. 

2 The majority of these children reside throughout the United States, but 
with distinct geographical clustering. For example, about 62 per cent 
of language minority children are Chicano students found in Arizona, 
Colorado, California. New Mexico, and Texas (Development Associates. 
1984; 0*Malley, 1981; Waggoner. 1984). 

3 Of the estimated number of language minority children in 1978, 72 per 
cent were of Spanish language background, 22 per cent other European 
languages, 5 per cent Asians, and I per cent American Indian. However, 
such distributions will change due to differential growth rates, and by the 
year 2000, the proportion of Spanish language background children is 
projected to be about 77 per cent of the total (O^Malley, 1981). Estimates 
by Development Associates (1984) for students in grades K-6 indicate 
that 76 per cent are Spanish languaj^e background; 8 per cent Southeast 
Asian (Vietnamese, Cambodian, Hmong, etc.); 5 per cent other Euro- 
pean; 5 per cent East Asian (C^hinese. Korean, etc.); and, 5 per cent other 
(Arabic, Navaho. etc.). 

4 For the national school districts sampled in the nineteen most highly 
impacted states utilized by Development Associates (1984), 17 per cent of 
tiie total K-6 student population was estimated as language minority in 
these states. 

Regardless of differing estimates, a significant number of students from 
language backgrounds other than English are served by US schools. Moreover, 
this population is expected to increase steadily in the future. The challenge these 
students present to US educational institutions will continue to increase con- 
comitantly. 



IVhiU Types of [:dtu\Uioual Pn\\it\v}is Scri'v These Stuileuts? 

For a school distru staff with language minority students there are many pos- 
sible progiain options: 'transitional bilingual education', ^maintenance bilingual 
education'. *Englislws-a-second-language'. 'immersioir, 'sheltered English*, 
'submersion', etc. ((iovernment Accounting (Office, I9H7). Ultimately, stah'will 
reject program labels and instead answer the following questions (August and 
CJareia, 1988): 

1 Wh at are the nati\e language (LI) and second language (L2) characteris- 
tics ot the students, families and communit\ (ies) we serve? 

I US 
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2 What model of instruction is desired? 

(a) How do wc choose to utilize LI and L2 as ntediutns of instruction'^ 

(b) How do we choose to handle the instruction of LI and L2? 

3 What is the nature of staff and resources necessary to implement the 
desired instruction? 

These program initiatives can be differentiated by the way they utilize the 
native language and English during instruction. A recent report by Development 
Associates (1984) surveyed 333 school districts in the nineteen states that served 
over 80 per cent of language minority students in the United States. For grades 
K-5, they report the following salient features regarding the use of language(s) 
during the instruction of language minority students: 

1 Ninety-three per cent of the schools reported that the use of English 
predominated in their programs; conversely, 7 per cent indicated that the 
use of the native language predominated. 

2 Sixty per cent of the sampled schools repc^rted that both the native 
language and English were utili7cd during instruction. 

3 Thirty per cent of the sampled schools reported minimal or no use of the 
native language during instruction. 

Two-thirds of these schools have chosen to utilize some form of bilingual 
curriculum to serve this population of students. One-third of these schools 
minimize or altogether ignore native language use in th<rir instruction of language 
minority students. Recall that some two-thirds to three-fourths of language 
minority students in this country are of Spanish-speaking backgrounds. Pro- 
grams which serve these students have been characterized primarily as 'Bilingual 
Transitional Education'. These programs call for the transition of these students 
from early-grade. Spanish-emphasis instruction to later-grade. English-emphasis 
uistruction, and. eventually to English-only instruction. 

Recent research in transition-type schools suggests that language minority 
students can be served effectively. These effective schools are organized to de- 
velop educational structures and processes that take into consideration both the 
broader aspects of effective schools reported for English-speaking students (Pur- 
key and Smith. 1983) as well as specific attributes relevant to language minority 
students (C:arter andCMiiitfieUl. im; Garcia, 1988; Tikunoff, 1983). Of particular 
nnpt^rtance has been the positive effect of intensive instructit.ii in the native 
language that focuses on literacy development (Wong-Fill mo r: and Valadez. 
1986). Flakuia and (mukl (1987) and Hudelson (1987) maintain that skills and 
concepts learned in the native langu.ige provide a 'scaffold' for actjuisuion of nev 
knowledge in the second language. 

F'or the one-third of the students receiving little or no instructitMi in the- 
native language, two alternative types of instructional approaches likely pre- 
dominate: ESI and immersion. E'.ach of these program types depends on the 
primary utilization of English tluring instruction but docs not ignore the fact that 
the stu(l(MUs ser\"ed are limited in English profit leiu y. However, these programs 
do not rctjuire insiructioiial perscMinel who speak the native language ot the 
siudeiit. MtMeo\er. these programs .ire suited to classrcnuns in which there is no 
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substantial number of students from one non-English-speaking group, but in- 
stead may have a heterogeneous non-English backgrouiid studeiu population 
(C)vando and Collier, 1985). 

Both ESL and immersion programs have been particularly influenced by 
recent theoretical developments regarding the instruction of a M-cond language 
(Chamot and O'Mallcy, 1986; Krashen, 1984). These devclopnients have sug- 
gested that effective second language learning is best accomplished under condi- 
tions that simulate natural communicative interactions and minimize the formal 
instruction of linguistic structures, c.g.> memorization drills, learning gramma- 
tical rules, etc. Although ESL programs continue to involve *pull-out' sessions in 
wiiicli students are removed from the regular classroom to spend time on con- 
centrated language learning activities with specially trained educational staff, the 
recent theoretical and practice consensus is that such language learning experi- 
ences should be communicative and centered around academic content areas 
(Chamot and O'Mallcy, 19H6). 

School district staff have been creative in developing a wide range of lan- 
guage minority student programs. They have answered the above questions 
differentially for; (a) different language groups (Spanish, Vietnamese. Chinese, 
etc.), (b) different grade levels within a school, (c) different sub-groups of 
language minority students within a classroom, and even different levels of 
language proficiency. The result has been a broad and at times perplexing variety 
of program models. 



What federal atui State Poluics Have Bccti ClnuratiuP 

The immediately preceding discussion has attempted lo lay a foundation for 
understanding wiio the C-hicano language minority student is and how that 
student has been served. This discussion turns now to educational policy: 
first, federal legislative and legal initiatives, and seecmd, state initiatives. 



R'dcral Lr{ii<hitivc lfii{iativ('> 

The United States C'cmgress set a minimum standard for the education of lan- 
guage minority stutlents in public educational institutions in its passage of Title 
VI of the C^ivil Rights Act of 1964 prohibiting discrimination by educational 
institutions on '.he basis of race, color, sex or national origin and by subsequent 
Equal Educati.nial Opportunity Act of 1974 (EEC^A). The EEOA was an etTort 
by C Congress to specifuallv define what constitutes a denial of constitutionally 
guaranteed equal educational opportunity. The EEOA provides in part: 

No state shall deny equal educational opportunities to an individual on 
account of his or her race, color, sex, or national c>rigiii. by . . . the 
failure by an etlucational .,jA'*ncy to take appropriate action to overcome 
language barriers that impetle etjual participation by students in its 
instrut lional programs. 20 USCi ss 17{)3(f"). 
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This statute docs not mandate specific education treatment, but it d(^es require 
public educational agencies to sustain programs to meet the language needs of 
their student;. 

The Congress of the United States on five occasions {1968, 1974, 1978, 1984, 
and 1987) has passed specific legislation related to the education of language 
mniority students. The Bilingual Education Act (BEA) of 1968 was intended as a 
demonstration program designed to meet the educational needs of low-income 
hniited-English-speaking children. Grants were awarded to local educational 
agencies, institutions of higher education, or regional research facilities ur. (a) 
develop and operate bilingual education programs, native history and culture 
programs, early childhood education programs, adult education programs, and 
programs to train bilingual aides; (b) make efforts to attract and retain as 
teachers, individuals from non-English-speaking backgrounds; (c) establish co- 
operation between the home and the school. 

Four major reauthorizations of the BEA have occurred since 1968 — in 1974. 
1978. 1984 and 1987. As a consequence of the 1974 Amendments (Public 
Law 93-380), a bilingual education program was defmed for the first time as 
'instruction given in. and study of English and to the extent necessary to allow a 
child to progress effectively through the education system, the native language' 
(Schneider, 1976, p. 146). The goal of bilingual education continued to be a 
transition to English rather than maintenance of the native language. Children no 
longer had to be low-income to participate. New^ programs were tunded, includ 
ing a graduate fellowship program for study in the field of training teachers for 
bilingual educational programs, and a program for the development, assessment, 
and dissemination of classroom materials. 

In the Bilingual Education Amendments of 1978 (Public Law 95-561), 
program eligibility was expanded to include students with linn te<.i -English 
academic proficiency as well as students with limited-English-speaking ability. 
Parents were given a greater role in program planning and operation. Teachers 
were required to be proticient in btnh English and in the native language of the 
children in the program. CJrant recipients were required to demonstrate how they 
would continue the program when federal funds were withdrawn. 

The Bilingual Education Act of 1984 created new program options including 
special alternative instructional programs that did not require use oi the child's 
native language. These program alternatives were expanded in 1987. State and 
local agency program staff were required to collect data, to identify the population 
served and describe program effectiveness. Over one billion federal dollars have 
been appropriated through Title VII legislation for educational activities (pro- 
i;rain development, program implementation, professional training, and research) 
for language minority students, in addition, other congressional appropriations 
(e.g.. Vocational Education. Cihapter I. etc.) explicitly target language minority 
students. 



I'tdnal Lixai !niiiaii\'i s 

Hie P^74 United States luipreine C!nuri decision m !,au v. Suhols (44 US 5()3) is 
the landmark statement c.f the rights of language minority students indicating 
that liinited-Eiiglisli-proficient students must be provided with language support: 

/// 
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|T]hcrc is no equality of treat in on t merely by providing students with 
the same facihties, textbooks, teachers, and curriculum: for students 
who do not understand EngHsh are effectively foreclosed from any 
meaningful discourse. 

Basic English skills are at the very core of what these public schools 
toaeh. Imposition of a requirement that, before a child can effectively 
participate in the education program he must already have acquired 
those basic skills is to make a mockery of public education. We know 
thar those who do not understand English are certain to fmd their 
classroom experiences wholly incomprehensible and in no way 
meaningful (Lau i'. \'ichols, 44 US 563, p. 17). 

The fifth Circuit Castaneda r. Pick ml (1981) court set three requirements that 
constitute an appropriate program for language minority students: 

I I he theory must be based on a sound educational theory. 

?. The program must be 'reasonably calculated to implement effectively' 

the chosen theory. 
3 The program must produce results in a reasonable time. 

Ihe courts have also required appropriate action to overcome language 
barriers. 'Measures which will actually i>vercoiue the problem', are called for by 
the I S r. Texas (506 F. Supp. at 43). or 'results indicating that the language 
barriers confronting students are actually being overcome' are mandated by the 
(. J sfjfi court (628 F. 2nd at 1010). Therefore, local school districts and state 
education agencies have a burden to assess the effectiveness of special language 
programs on an ongoing basis. Other court decisions have delineated staff profes- 
sional training attributes and the particular r<>le of standardized tests. 



State hiUiatii'i':; 

Ih rough state legislation, twelve states named mandate special educational ser- 
vices for language minority students, twelve states permit these services, and one 
slate prohibits them. Twenty-six states havi no legisl.itioii that directly adilresses 
language nnnonty students. 

State program policy for language minority students can i'e characteri/ed as 
tolK»\\ s: 

1 Iniplenientmg instructional programs that allow or rctjuire instruction in 
a language other than English (17 states). 

2 l-stablisliiiig spe( lal qualificatic^is for the certitication of prc^fc-ssional iii- 
structicMial staff (15 states). 

3 Providini; school districts supplenientarv funds in support ot educational 
programs (15 states). 

4 Mandating a cultural comptment (15 states). 

5 Requiring parental consent for enrollment ot students (11 states). 
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Eight states (Arizona^ California^ Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Texas) impose all of the above requirements concurrently. 
Such a pattern suggests continued attention by states to issues related to language 
minority students (see August and Garcia, 1988, for details). 

General Policy and Practice Implications for Education 

The previous discussions of bilingual acquisition and second language acquisition 
have attempted to highlight important data and theory that serve to provide an 
understanding of these phenomena. These same data and theory, however, have 
influenced the educational treatment of Chicano language minority students. As 
nidicated previously, the knowledge based on this area continues to expand, but 
is in no way to be considered complete or overly comprehensive. In addition, it 
would be an error to conclude that the data and theory emerged have been a 
primary factor in determining the educational treatment of language minority 
students. It does seem appropriate, however, to identify in the present discussion 
possible program and policy implications derived from research and theory as 
highlighted by our own discussion and that of Hakuta and Snow (U)86), August 
and Ciarcia (1988) and Hakuta and C;arcia (1989). 

1 One major goal of Chicano language minority education should be the 
development of the full repertoire of linguistic skills in English, in prepa- 
ration for participation in mainstream classes. 

2 Time spent learning the native language is not time lost in developing 
English. C:)hildren can become fluent in a second language without losing 
the first language, and can maintain the first language without retarding 
the development of the second language, 

^ There is no cognitive cost to the development of bilingualism in children; 
very possibly bilingualism enhances children's thinking skills. 

A Language minority etlucatioii programs for C'hicanos should have the 
riexibility of adjusting to individual and cultural differences among chil- 
dren. Furthermore, educators should develop the expectation that it is 
not abnormal for some students to need instruction in two languages for 
relatively long periods of time. 

3 Educators should expect that young children will take several years to 
learn a second language to a level like that of a native speaker. At the 
same time, they should not have lower expectations of older learners, 
wlu^ can typically learn languages quite quickly. 

() Particularly for children who on other grounds are at risk for reading 
failuie, reading sluuild be taught in the native language. Reading skills 
acquired in the native language will transfer readily and quickly to 
English, and will result in higher ultimate reading achievement in 
English. 

7 A major problem for minority-group children is that young English- 
speaking children share the negative stereotypes of their parents and the 
socK tv at large. Anv actitMi that upgrades the status ot'the minority child 
and his language (t)ntributes to the chiUrs opportunities for iriendship 
wuh native English-speaking children. 
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In suniniary, tlicorctical (and to sonic extent, roscarcii) support can be 
identified for educational interventions that clioose to utilize languai^e in a variety 
of distinct ways within an educational program for language minority stucients. It 
seems necessary to conclude that the present state of research aud theory with 
respect to the language and the education of Chicano language minority students 
does allow for some specific conclusions. Of course, it is recomniendod that 
educational professionals in their quest to intervene for betterment of Chicano 
students, carefully scrutinize relevant theory and research and utilize that analysis 
to design, implemcit and evaluate interventions of significance to their particular 
educational circumstances. It is fair to request from such designers and im- 
plementers to provide a clear theoretical and research foundation, one which can 
in turn receive the necessary careful scrutiny. 
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Promoting School Success for 
Chicanos: The View from Inside the 
Bilingual Classroom 



Barbara J. Merino 



The Hispanic population varies along several dimensions that can have clear 
implications tor its rate of success in school. Altliough the majority of the 
Hispanic population is Mexican in origin, many come from Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
and Central or South America (US Bureau of the Census, 19B2). For each group, 
there has been a somewhat different tradition of immigration. For many Mex- 
icans and Puerto Ricans, immigration is viewed as temporary. For others (e.g., 
Cubans), inmiigration is seen as a necessary, permanent step. Hispanics also 
differ by level of education in the home country. Many Mexican inmiigrants 
come from rural backgrounds, with low levels of education in Mexico; Cubans 
and to a lesser degree Central Americans have typically had higher levels of 
education. Many Hispanics in the US have lived there for generations. Although 
some Hispanics speak English fluently when they arrive in school, the unifying 
characteristic for most is the Spanish language. Eleven million of the close to 15 
million Hispanics counted by the 1980 census reported speaking Spanish at home 
(Lopez, 1982). Most (93 per cent) of Hispanic adults report that Spanish was their 
primary language when they grew up (US Bureau of the Census, 1982) and only 
14 per cent of all Hispanics in the United States report having an English 
language background (Brown, Rosen, Hill and Olivas, 1980). 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe the nature of education for 
Hispanics of Mexican origin (i.e , Chicanos), as seen from inside the classroom 
and to outline successful and unsuccessful approaches as well as to propose a 
research agenda for the future. Almost all of this existing research focuses on 
the Chicano as a second language learner. First, I will briefly discuss program- 
matic alternatives for instruction. Second, I will focus on research about how 
classrooms function with respect to bilingual .ind second language instruction. 
Finally, I will explore the relation of the classroom process to schools and their 
communities and conclude with the implications of classroom process reseanh 
for other researchers and policy makers. 
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Programmatic Alternatives for Instruction: 
Bilingual Education and Structured Immersion 

In North America, two principal program models have been used in designing 
instruction for children learning a second language: structured immersion and 
bilingual education. For many researchers, both of these models constitute varia- 
tions on bilingual education, broadly defined as 

schooling provided fully or partly in the second language with the object 
ofniaking students proficient in the second language while, at the same 
time, maintaining and developing their proficiency in the first language 
and fully guaranteeing their educational development. (Stern, 1975, p. 1) 

hi the United States, however, bilingual education has been legally defined as 

the use of two languages, one of which is English, as mediums of 
instruction for the same pupil population in a well organized program 
which encompasses part or all of the curriculum and includes the study 
of the history and culture associated with the mother tongue. (Bratt- 
Paulston, 1980, p. 8) 

In operational terms, structured immersion as implemented in Canada to service 
the needs of English speakers learning French, conforms most to the first defini- 
tion. Instruction often begins in the second language, with a gradual introduction 
of the first around the second or third grade (Lambert and Tucker, 1972). Many 
variations, however, of the model operate in the Canadian context and some 
programs, sometimes labelled partial immersion, use both languages as mediums 
of instruction (Swain, 1984). 

In the United States, a wide variety of program models also operate. The 
most common approach, however, is to provide some instruction in both lan- 
guages from the beginning, with a much quicker transition to instruction wholly 
m the second language in the later years of schooling. While these definitions 
very broadly outline the framework in which these programs operate, they do 
little to concretely operationalize how languages arc actually used inside the 
classroom. In fiict, there is wide consensus among practitioners atid researchers of 
bilingual education in the United States that in practice these programs are best 
defined administratively in fiscal terms. That is, they are seen as programs that 
receive a certain type of fiinding, because many seldom, if ever, use the primary 
language of the children they serve (Wong-Fillmore, Anmion, McLaughlin and 
Animon, 1983). Moreover, even within bilingual programs that actually use two 
languages the distribution patterns may vary a great deal (Legarreta, 1977). 
Recently, an interest has developed in adopting the structured immersion C Cana- 
dian model in implementing instruction for language minority students in the 
United States (Cenesee, 1985; Pena-Hughes and Solis, 1982). In the implementa- 
tion of this model, however, US policy makers have not generally envisioned a 
svsteniatic cffi^rt to continue development of first language skills as in the 
(.".madian model, with a resurgence of instruction in tlie first language (LI) after 
rlu' second or third year of schooling. Rather, the US model of structured 
immersion is perceived as early instruction in the second language (L2), English, 
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with some allowance for instruction in the primary language in the beginning but 
no instruction after the first few years (Baker and de Kantcr, 1981). For this 
reason, and for others — most notably the dramatically different social context in 
which the US and Canadian models operate — many educators in the United 
States have questioned the viabihty of this model for the education of language 
minority students in the United Sates (Hernandez-Chavez, 1984). 



Classroom Process Studies 

Applied research on bilingual education has shown mixed effects for its effective- 
ness, although a recent meta-analysis of the most robust evaluation studies 
showed small but positive effects for bilingual education (Willig, 1985). More- 
over, so-called primary research (i.e., research that tests the underlying assump- 
tions about bi Ungual education, such as transfer of learning) clearly supports the 
viability of bilingual education (Hakuta and Snow, 1986). Structured immersion 
as an educational alternative has not been studied systematically in the United 
States, although a five-year study comparing structured immersion and early, 
late-exit bilingual programs is currently in its final phase (Ramirez, Wolfson, 
Tallmadge and Merino, 1984). To date, very few studies on bilingual education 
actually include observational data of program implementation in the classroom. 
In fact, of the evaluation studies reviewed by Willig, only one (Legarreta, 1979) 
collected classroom observation data on instruction. 

In searching for effective program models for teaching language minority 
children, recent research has turned away from simple comparisons of students' 
achievement under different treatments. This shift has come from a rediscovery 
of a truism in educational research that before program effects can be analyzed, 
the program treatment must be defined operationally and observed systematically 
to insure that it is in place (Baker and de Kantcr, 1981; Willig, 1^>85; Wong- 
Fill more and Valadez, 1986). Four principal approaches have been used in obser- 
vational studies of language use in bilingual classrooms. Borrowing from the 
research paradigms of the teacher effectiveness literature (Hunkin and Biddle, 
1974), researchers have focused on: 1) a description of the process in which the 
two languages are used with bihngual children (Schulz, 1975); 2) the relationship 
of process to context, for example, distribution of language use in different 
program models (Legarreta, 1977), 3) the relationship of process to process, for 
example, how the use of certain behaviors by teachers (e.g., feedback) affect the 
responses of students (Chaudron, 1977; Nystrom, 1983); 4) the relationship of 
process to product, in which effective teaching behaviors are identified in rela- 
tionship to language use and their effect in promoting student achievement 
(l.egarretj, 1979; Polit/er, 1980; Ramirez and Stromquist, 1979). 

A variety of approaches for data collection have been used in these studies. 
One approach, borrowing from the tradition n\ teacher effectiveness studies, 
(Himkin and Biddle, VHA). relies on quantifying classroom behavior through the 
tallving of relevant bcha'- ior^. A large number of classroom observation instru- 
ments have been developetl tt> ret t>rd classrcu)m process in second language 
tlassnH)ms. Long (19^53) and C haudron (1988) provide useful syntheses of these 
mstruments and their assumptions. Table 5.1 illustrates some of the principal 
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Table 5 / Classification of instruments to study classroom interaction m Chicanos 





Type of recording 


Recording 




Authors 


procedure 


technique 


Focus and sample item 


legarreta. 1977 


Sigr> 


Real time 


Pedagogical, affective, teachof 








warms' 


US Commission 


Sign 


Real time 


Pedagogical, affective, cognitive, 


on Civil Rights, 1973 






teacher uses student ideas 


Laosa, 1979 


Sign 


Real time 


Affectivei student focus — 








types of feedback; 'teacher 








disapproves' 


Politzer. 1980 


Category 


Video 


Pedagogical, 'ouestionrng-guided 








response' 


Hernandez. 1983 


Category 


Video 


Discourse; opening moves' 


Schinke Llano. 1983 


Sign 


Audio 


Pedagogical; 'instructional. 








managerial, disciplinary' 


Ramirez. Yuen. 


Category 


Audio 


Pedagogical, 'procedural 


Ramey and Merino, 






explanation' 


1986 








Ramirez and Menno, 


Sign 


Real time 


Pedagogical, 'referential 


1986 






questions' 


VVong-Fiilm.ore, Ammon, 


Rating 


Audio 


Pedagogical, affective, 'teacher 


McLaughlin and 






asks questions that require 


Ammon. 1983 






extended response' 


Hoover. Calfee, 


Sign 


Real tim.e 


Pedagogical, content; 


Mace-Matluck. 1984a 






'instructional focus-letter sound 








unit' 



approaches used in this type of dassrooni research. Basically, these instruments 
differ in terms of their unit of analyses: (1) an arbitrary time unit (three seconds 
and so on), also known as a sij^n system, (2) or an analytical unit (an exchangCv a 
tnovc). also labelled a category system. A sign system records a behavior if it 
occurs within a specified time period. Thus for example. Legarreta (1977) re- 
corded classroom behavior every three seconds, noting the language being uscd» 
who was talking, who was being addressed, and the pedagogical function of 
the utterance, commanding and so on. In a category system, every behavior is 
classified. Thus, Politzer (1980) and his associates Ramirez and Stroniquist (1979) 
and Merino. I'olitzcr and Ramirez (1979) classified every behavior as it occurred 
according to a system that generated categories based on teacher effectiveness 
research and L2 acquisition theory. Using videotapes of structured lessons, 
teacher and student behaviors were classified into one of sixteen categories. The 
principal advantage of a category system is that it is more likely to record every 
behavior that occurs. It tends, however, to overemphasize those behaviors that 
are very frequent and of short duration. The principal advantage of a sign system 
is that it should he more representative of the different types of behaviors that 
occur. A sign system, however, assumes that the amount of time a behavior is in 
place is important and is thus more likely to miss a very rare type of behavior 
that may have a lot of inMuence simply because it is appropriate. For example, the 
.luthor onte observed a hmited-lmglish-proticient 9-year-old child say. XMi, 
now I get it\ after hearing a teacher's explanation of the plural system in English. 
This kind of event is rare atid st)me observation systems might tally it very 
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siniplistically as a .student initiation or student comment, when in fact it reveals that 
for this child that teacher's grammatical explanation was very relevant. 

An intrinsic weakness of these systems is that the behaviors observed tend 
to be 'low inference', that is behaviors that are readily identified and thus more 
likely to yield high interrater reliabilities. Another disadvantaiTC is that the 
systems tend to be formulated on the basis of theoretical constructs he^ ' by the 
researcher. These may or may not be relevant and tend to ignore the participants' 
perceptions of events. An approach that addresses these concerns is the use of 
ethnographv where an individual classroom is studied in detail and over long 
periods of time by a participant /observer (Trueba and Wright, 1981; van Lier, 
1988). This approach has generated fundamental reanalyses of classroom dis- 
course, particularly among minority populations. For example, Phillips (1972) 
studying Warm Springs Indians has shown that the native American students 
had different rates of participation in classroom discourse because they were 
operating under a ditTerent set of rules than were the Anglo teachers. Self 
nomination in a large group, when the teacher was leading the discussion, was 
simply inappropriate behavior, which violated community mores for partici- 
pation in large group discussion. An inherent disadvantage of ethnographic 
research, however, is one of selection. The process by which the ethnographer 
selects what is reported is not always well articulated and may lead to a bias tor 
the researcher's preconceived assumptions about what is going on. 

Process Studies 

Studies that focus on describing classroom dynamics have been termed 'process' 
studies. Much of the early work on observation of bilingual classrooms used a 
case study approach in which language use was simply described in one class- 
room or program. For example. Mackey (1972) described language use patterns in 
thejohn F. Kennedy School in Berlin. In this prestigious, private school the ratio of 
native German and English speakers was closely monitored, and bilingual teachers 
were alUnved to switch back and forth from English and CJerman as they saw ii 
p.ecessary to facilitate instruction. This approach labelled 'concurrent translation' 
was fouiid to be highly effective in promoting balanced bihngualism and high levels 
of achievement. This approach served as the model of preference in bilingual 
programs in the United States. It soon became apparent, however, that this 
approach was not so successful in the context of public schools, with children from 
families with few resources. Moreover, m United States public schools it has not 
been possible to ensure a minimal proficiency in the teachers, and the numbers ot 
children from each language group vary greatly from year to year. Schulz (1975), 
studying a bilingual classroon> in Boston through an ethnographic approach, found 
that teachers tended to favor die use of English, using Spanish principally to control 
behavior. Students and teachers perceived that it was better not to use Spanish, and 
most complex academic nist ruction was conducted in English. Furthermore, some 
studies have shuwn that m fact, when using a concurrent approach, students 
sometimes tune out the teacher when rlieir primary language is not being used 
(Wong-Fillmore ct iW.. 198.^). This type of research is particularly effective in 
identifying further lines of niquir/ for later more controlled studies, where specified 
systems of language use might be manipulated. 
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Table 5.2 Language of >ns true ton. process/context studies 



Cti ir{\/ 


Grade 


/V (teachers) 


Context 


Results 


Leaarreta 1977 


K 


•J Icdl^i icI b 


Dill 1 lU Udl 


LI use ranged from 16-47%, 






(4 rnnnirrpnt 




1 alternate day teacher 










di^Fiieveu ou/o 






Udy; 






Schulz. 1975 


K 






/U/o tngusn, oU /o opanisn 


R^nnirP7 Yiipn 


[\-of u 


I J [\ 


Di tt imrn 


imm = yo-lUOvo tnghsh 


iiuiiicy oi lu ivtci'iiij. 




1 1 fir 1 


Di tt imrn 


Lt N = bbvo LI 


IQRR 




7 l^* 


1 C Di 

Lt DI 


EE K = 36% LI 






1 1 Gr 3 


LE Bi 




\\(i\\\\\xic ai!U ivttjiiiiu. 




O / 


irnrnersion 


Imm = 98% English 








Early 


EE Bt = 68% English m Gr 1 










75% English in Gr 2 










LE Bi = 22% English in Gr. 1 


Strong, 1986 








41% English in Gr 2 


3rd and 


10 


Bihngual v. 


Bi = 47% English; 6% Spanish 




5th 


10 


Submersion 


Sub = 53% English 


Nystrom, 


Jr and 




Bilingual 


LI and L2 used equally jn 


Stringfi9ld and 


Sr 


3 




both program settings 


Miron. 1984 


H.gh 


5 


ESL 


Fisher. eXa\., 1981; 


Elenn 


58 Elenn 


Exemplary 


60% English 


tikunoff and Vasquez 






bilingual 


20% LI 


Faria. 1982 






teachers 


5% Mixed 



Noie. EE ^ Early Exit; LE ^= Late Exit, Bi = Bilingual; K = Kindergarten. Imm - Immersion 
Ll - Spanish; L2 = Enghsh 



Process /Context Studies, 

Stiulics that attempt to describe classroom process in relation to a particular 
context, program models, curriculuni area, and so on have been labelled 
'process/context' studies. The language of instruction — that is the distribution 
ot' huignage use in relationship to the program model — was first studied 
systematically by Legarreta (1977), who observed five bilingual kindergarten 
classrooms in California in the early 197()s with a real time observation instru- 
ment. She found that teachers using a concurrent translation model ot'ten favored 
I-nglisli with many of them speaking English SO per cent of the time. When the 
languages, however, were separated by day, with instruction provided in one 
language one day and m the other the next (the so-called alternate day model 
used by one teacher), the language use distribution was more nearly equal. It 
should be noted that one teacher using the concurrent trail si atitin approach was 
also able to effect a near equal distribution of languages. Table 5.2 gives an 
overview of other studies whith have investigated the patterns tif language use in 
bilingual classrooms. 

Sapiens (1982), Strong (198.^), and Nystrom. Striiigfield. and Miron (1984) 
represent documented examples of many practitioners' pxTceptions that the label 
of the program dcu's not guarantee the language of instruction. Sapiens (1982) 
reported that although the high school civics teacher he observed used Spanish 45 
per cent and Fnglish 55 per cent of the time, most instructional exchanges were 
in linglish. The two smdies ct)ndueted as part of the longitudinal natit)nal study 
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to investigate immersion and early or late exit bilingual programs (Ramirez, 
Yuen, Demay and Merino, 1986; Ramirez and Merino, in press) used sites in 
which well articulated bilingual programs were under operation. Strong (1983). 
on the other hand, studied a very small sample (N = 10) of both Spanish and 
Chinese bilingual classrooms and does not report results separately by language 
group. The supply of proficient bilingual Chinese teachers is even more limited 
than for Spanish and this may have resulted in reduced expectations for how the 
primary language can be used in the classroom. Moreover, he studied third and 
fifth grade classrooms, which tend to reduce the amount of LI being used. 
Finally, his method for data collection involved using three separate clocks, one 
for each language and one for silence, while reviewing audio or videotapes. 
Ramirez ct id. (1986), however, also used audio, and they report 51 per cent use 
of Spanish and 48 per cent of English for teachers at the third grade, in late-exit 
bilingual programs and 52 per cent use of English and 47 per cent of Spanish for 
students. Thus, while grade can clearly have an effect as shown by Ramirez et iW. 
(1986). it may be that the bilingual classrooms studied by Strong were simply less 
committed to the use of LI. Nonetheless, it is clear that in the future, policy 
mj .ers and researchers cannot assume that the primary language of the studems 
is used unless this use is verified through classroom observation. It is worth 
noting that in the national, longitudinal study of immersion and bilingual class- 
rooms conducted under J.D. Ramirez' direction, it was the researchers who 
insisted on including classroom observations as part of the design (see Table 5.2). 

Regarding language of instruction and pedagogical function, it is of greater 
interest, of course, to investigate not simply how much the primary language is 
used but how it is used. In several studies, the analysis of language use in different 
program models has focused on the issue of specific functions. In most studies 
the functions have been generated on the basis of second language acquisition or 
teacher effectiveness research. Thus, Politzer (1980) focused on six kinds of 
teacher functions: modeling, questioning, commanding, explaining, correcting, 
and reinforcing. Reflecting the influence of Asher (1969), commanding and mc^d- 
eling wxre coded with a variety of possible modalities: verbal, visuals, objects, or 
physical response. Ramirez <•/ (l'>86) used the same basic functions, although 
they collapsed correcting and reinforcing to one category, labelling it Teedback'. 
Each one of these categories was then further sub-divided. Explanations, for 
example, could focus on procedure, on concepts, on labels, or on rules. As can be 
seen in Table 5.3, explaining, c|uesiioning. and commanding are the predominant 
functions for teacher talk in several sttidies. Ramirez and Stromquist (1979) 
report less incidence of explaining and a greater incidence of modeling. Ramirez 
and Stromquist (1979) asked teachers to teach four lessons related to certain 
grammatical concepts (e.g., the use of comparative adjectives). Thus, these 
lessons were possibly skewed to be more like traditional language lessons, with 
greater use of nuKleling. 

I'rograni comparistMis by function are possible in some of these studies. 
Ramirez ct ii^ (1986) report no significant difference in function across programs 
when teacher u^•.erallces are pooled across languages, although commanding 
tended to be mere prevalent among late-exit bilingual programs at kindergarten 
These results echo tindings from tUher ccMuparisons c^f teacher behavu>rs across 
programs in non-minority settings, where iinmersion programs have been com- 
pared to nuMioluigual classrooms in Ca'iada (Hamayan and Tucker. 1980). That 
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Table 5 3 Teacher as focus functions of teacher talk 



Study 


Grade 


Context 


N (teachers) 


Results 


Legarreta, 1979 


K 


Bilingual 


b 


Structuring and questioning 


Ramirez. Yuen, 








predominate 


K-3rd 


Bilingual + 


72 


Explanations are predominant in 


Rarriey and 




Immersion 




al- programs. Questioning and 


Mer«no, 1986 




classes 




commanding fluctuate in 
second place. 


Ramirez and Menno. 


lst-2nd 


Bilingual 


37 Immersion 


Questioning predominates in 


«n press 




Immersion 


39 EE 
27 LE 


Immersion, EE and LE with 
commanding second; behaviors 
are comparable m bilingual 
programs. 


Ramsrez and 


1st-3rd 


B.'iingual 


18 


Modeling, explaining, and 


Stromquist, 1979 








questioning predominate but 
vary in prominence by teacher. 



Note EE ^ Early Exit, LE = Late Exit. 



IS, tcu'hcrs m both progr.un models tended to manipulate questioning, reinforce- 
tnent, and error correction in similar ways. These studies further suggest that 
teat her classroom discourse, at least when analyzed broadly, tends to be similar 
across program models in North American settings. Ramirez et al. (1986) coded 
for four different kinds of explanations: procedures, concepts, labels, and rules. 
The most common type of explanation was procedural (ranging between 57 per 
cei!t to 65 per cent), followed by concept explanations, which constituted almost 
a third of all explanations. Explanations of grammatical rules were very rare and 
explanations for labels reached their highest level at first grade in both immersion 
and early exit bilingual programs. 

hi one of the icw studies of Chicanos in a higii school bilingual program. 
Milk (PiHO) observetl teacher behavior in civic classes and found that elicitations 
.ind mformatives — in a near even split — accounted for almost half of the 
teachers' disccvjrse with student replies as the next most frequent behavior (19 per 
cent). Thus the patterns of classroom talk with older Hispanic students appear to 
displav ,1 sinular trend to young students. Teacher talk dominates classroom 
discourse at ,{11 levels. (See Table 5.4 for an overview.) 

Ptvics^' Proic^^ Stuiiii's 

Stiuiies that h.ue sought to establish how particular classrcmm behaviors affect 
other classrocmi beliavit^rs have been labelled 'process/process' studies. In this 
tradition, researchers have investigated the nature of teachers' and students' 
language use patterns in the class roc^ii and how they may AtTcct ea h other. C'ases 
m point are Ciaies (1977) and Cliaudron (1979) wlio found that teachers adjust 
the complexit\ ot tlieir speech to l^Sl stuilents on the basis of the students* prc>- 
tuieiK v. Hollev and King (1971) repc^rted that increasing the amount ot' wait 
time when asking seccMul l.mguage students a question, increased the number of 
lorrect responses. I .ible 5.3 prcn ides an cu'erview of this research m relationship 
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to C'hicaiios. First wc will discuss research that explores classroom process in 
relationship to the proficiency or ethnicity of the learner. Then, wo will focus on 
research that relates teacher behaviors to student output. 

Schinke-Llano (1983) found that some teachers in elementary classrooms in 
Illinois treat fluent English-speaking Anglo students and Hispanic liniited- 
English-profieient students differently, for example, addressing fewer academically 
oriented utterances to the limited-English speakers. This differential pattern of 
teacher interaction has also been documented in a large scale study of teacher 
niteraction with Chicano and Anglo students (US Commission on Civil Rights, 
1973). Chicano students were addressed and praised less and their ideas were 
incorporated into the discourse of the classroom less frequently. No data were 
provided, however, on the language proficiency of the Chicano students. Laosa 
(1979), however, investigated both ethnicity and proficiency and their effects on 
teacher behaviors. He studied fourteen kindergarten and second-grade classrooms 
and observed targeted sets of pupils who were matched on social educational 
status but differed in ethnicity and proficiency. He found that these teachers were 
not affected by the ethnicity of the students but did tend to direct greater 
•lumbers of disapprovals to C.!hicano limited- English -proficient students. 

Ramirez and Merino (in press) investigated the functions of teacher speech in 
relationship to the language proficiency of the student groups in 103 first-grade 
and second-grade classrooms in structured immersion, early- and late-exit bilin- 
gual programs. Using a real time category system based on their earlier audio 
sign system, they coded teacher utterances directed to limited-English-proficient 
(LEP) students, fluent-English-proficient or English only students (FERs/EOs) and 
mixed groups. They then tabulated the percentage of behaviors that could be 
classified in any of the following categories: explaining, questioning, comman- 
ding, modeling, feedback, monitoring and other. Explaining and commanding 
were the only two behaviors directed to LEPs that differed in their distribution 
by program by a margin of at least 10 percentage points, hi the first-grade 
late-exit programs, teachers tended to command more, and explain less than in 
the immersion and early-exit bilingual programs. This tendency to favor coni- 
nunding also appeared more frequently in tiie behaviors directed to the FEP/EC) 
first-grade students in both early-exit and late-exit bilingual programs as well as 
in first-grade students in mixed groups in the late-exit bilingual program. Ini- 
luersioii students in mixed groups were also more likely to receive explanations 
than students in the bilingual programs. Ditferences by program did not appear 
at the second grade. Within programs, differences in explanations were also 
noted. In all instances except in late, exit bilingual first-grade classrooms, explain- 
ing was a more frequent behavior when teachers addressed mixed groups than 
when they addressed LEl^s or l liPs/EOs by themselves. Because the coding relied 
on a pragmatic protocol (that is, cla^sificalion of a behavior was based on its 
function and not simply surface structure), these differences should not be due to 
stylistic differences in Er.glish or Spanish nor in the teachers themselves. 

The greater use of commands h.is been noted in teachers with large numbers 
of working-class students (Wilcox, 197H). The large use of commands, however, 
IS also typual of certain seioiul language teaihing methods suth as llie Total 
Physical Response (Asher, 19f)9). The reasons teachers used a higher amount of 
commands in the bilingual late-exit program may be conscious, based on peda- 
gogical intent or unconscious. In future research the processes by which teachers 
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organize their behavior in the classroom should be investigated, using the techni- 
ques of Shulman (1987) or ethnographers such as Trueba (1987) and van Lier 
(1988). 

It is clear that when addressing students of a mixed level of proficiency, 
teachers provide greater numbers of explanations. Chaudron (1982) has investi- 
gated the nature of these explanations in a second language context. He found 
that teachers paraphrase as well as provide definitions and examples to make their 
explanations more meaningful to second language speakers. Explanations may be 
especially necessary in immersion programs in which Httle Spanish is used. 

These differences in patterns of behavior by program and by proficiency and 
ethnicity of the student need to be further investigated-through more quahtative 
approaches that use ethnographic techniques and discourse analyses. Carrasco 
(1981) in an ethnographic study, has shown that even a well intentioned. bilin- 
gual Chicana teacher had misdiagnosed and subsequently ignored a Spanish- 
speaking child in her classroom. What factors contribute to the failure to select 
certain students? How can teachers be trained to recognize inequities in the 
distribution of student turns? Project EQUALS (Los Angeles Unified School 
District, 1978) attempts to address some of these concerns by training teachers on 
peer observation that focuses on allocation of turns. Teachers also need training 
In providing a greater variety of formats for student response, addressing not 
only the linguistic but also the cultural needs of the students. 

In a second language context, researchers have dedicated considerable effort 
to identifying how teachers in the classroom, and native speakers outside of it, 
informally modifv speech and interaction patterns when speaking to second 
language speakers' (see Chaudron. 1982. 1988 for reviews). Factors such as sim- 
plicity and frequency have been investigated using a variety of approaches. Much 
of this work, however, is still exploratory in nature. That is. most of this type 
of research has been conducted mainly with adults in foreign language settings 
where teachers ;ire usually the only source of input and almost all studies are 
cross-sectional, conducted at one point in time, rather than longitudinal. 
Moreover, the aim of most of these studies has been to describe classroom 
discourse in relationship to the context or the proficiency of the learner and not 
so much to explore its consequences for students from different cultural 
backgrounds. 

Some studies have focused on the relationship of classroom variables in 
second language classrooms as they affect student behaviors that are conceived as 
precursors of eventual student achievement. Some of the behaviors that have 
been investigated include: student engagement or on-task behavior (Nerenz and 
Knop. 1982; Tikunoff and Vazquez-Faria. 1982). student perceptions of effective- 
ness (Moskowitz. 1976; Oinaggio. 1982). or student output as it is affected by 
teacher behaviors, group structure, task characteristics or eomhiiiations ot these 
(Cathcart. 1986b; Ramirez and Merino, in press). The fundamental importance ot 
these types of studies is that they strive to understand the process of teaching as it 
proceeds rather than focusing on the product at the end of the process. 

How teachers use the students' time, how successful they are at maintaining 
students engaged with the academic curriculum, and tlie inethcul of instruction 
are the three cornerstones that differentiate effective from ineffective teachers, 
according to Medley's (1979) review of 289 empirical studies on teacher effective- 
ness on mainstream classrooms in the United States. Research in second language 
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classrooms witli student cngagciuent as a focus is rare. Ncrenz and Knop (1982), 
in an exploratory study, discuss the data collection techniques for this type of 
research, offering a few examples from a foreign language context. Tikunoff and 
Vazqucz-Faria (1982) using the construct of student engagement, studied fifty- 
eight 'superior' bilingual teachers at the elementary level in the United States. 
These teachers were considered effective because: 1) they were nominated by 
teachers, administrators, parents and students as superior teachers, and 2) they 
were able to produce high rates of student engagement in their classrooms. The 
instructional features shared by these classrooms were then identified to generate 
a template of effective instruction in bilingual classrooms. As outlined by Garcia 
(1986), the organizational features of effective instruction include: 1) students 
being instructed as a single group or in small groups for nearly equal portions of 
the school day; 2) the most common substructure activity consisting of two- 
thirds of the students working directly with the teacher in a recitation activity; 3) 
student work on academic tasks was independent 90 per cent of the time (and did 
not require cooperative work). Successful teachers were described as successful 
communicators. They could specify task outcomes clearly as well as the neces- 
sary steps to complete them. They connnunieated high expectations for learning 
and a belief in their own ability to teach. They were clear when giving directions 
and presenting new information. They promoted student involvement by pacing 
instruction, monitoring students' progress and expecting success. 

The above features are not viewed as unique to bilingual settings. Features 
that were unique to the bilingual setting included (Garcia, 1986): use of two 
languages (English for 60 per cent of instruction and the native language by itself 
or in combination with English 4t» per cent of the time.); the use of 'integrative 
activities' that dcvcU>p second language skills as a by-product of instruction in a 
contextualizcd task and instructional practices that took advantage of students' 
cultural background. Home and community culture were incorporated through 
1) Using cultural referents to communicate instructions, 2) observing discourse 
patterns of the native culture, and 3) respecting the values and norms of the 
native culture. Ihis study used ethnographic techniques in combination with 
craditional approaches of classroom observation, thus complementiiig the 
strengths ol' the two methodologies. It alst> shows, however, some of the weak- 
nesses of the two traditions. Researchers are more likely to observe v ' it they are 
attuned to. C'ooperative work and non-teachcr-fronted tasks were rare in these 
teachers' classrooms. Yet, recent research on the role of learner talk (Swain, 198S) 
and the positive influence of carefully designed group work (C] at heart. 1986b; 
C.\>hen, 1986) suggests that less direct control by the teacher may be particularly 
ettective m promoting second language acquisition. It may be that these teachers 
arc ettective becuise they maintain student engagement and tiiat in the instruc- 
tional techniques available to teachers at the time of this study, the most preva- 
lent approach to do so, w,is through tight teacher control. It would be a mistake, 
however, to assume rh,u tight teacher control is essential to more etVective 
toathing. Wc tmn now to a discussum of research which has investigated the role 
and promotion of learner talk and autoiu>mv. 

I he notion that learners will learn to speak by speaking — miu h as learners 
of reading and writing improve timse skills by using them — has remerged m the 
second language acquisition literature as proposed by Swain's (1983) theory of 
'comprehensible output'. She proposes that when 'there has been a comnuinica- 
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tivc brcakdowir and learners are pushed to deliver 'a message that is not only 
conveyed, but that is conveyed precis.ely, coherently and appropriately . . , [they 
are pushed] beyond semantic processing to syntactic processing' (p. 19). and as a 
consequence to greater levels of proficiency. Learners are most likely to experi- 
ence this kind of pressure in interacting with native-speaking peers. As docu- 
mentation for this hypothesis, she offers the failure of inunersion programs in 
C:anada to produce learners who can compete with native speakers in speaking 
proficiency. Students in Canadian immersion programs interact in a community 
of speakers that accepts messages that are clear but not necessarily formally 
correct. 

What kinds of situational and teacher variables lead to high student verbal 
output? Researchers have investigated this question from a variety of perspec- 
tives. Cathcart (1986a, 1986b) sought to identify situations, speakers, and tasks 
that lead to greater amount of student talk. Through the observation of small 
numbers of targeted Spanish-speaking kindergarten children '(four in one study; 
eight in the other) over the span of a school year, she found that there was a 
greater number of student turns when talking to peers than when talking to 
adults (even in informal situations). Lcirncrs were more likely to be pushed to 
their limits of syntactic complexity by some tasks, for example, when complain- 
ing at recess. Requests for action tended to vary in length and complexity 
depending on the interlocutor and whether that task was in progress or under 
negotiation (Cathcart. 1986b). 

In a more teacher and classroom centered approach, Ramirez and Merino (in 
press), sought to identify variables that lead to high student output in bihngual 
and immersion classrooms. Using multiple regression techniques they found that 
teacher explanations and presentations as well as teacher monitoring and seat- 
work, resulted in lower student verbalization, while teacher referential questions, 
drill, and academic content such as science and art resulted in higher student 
output. Referential questions have been defined in opposition to display ques- 
tions. Display questions are those in which the student is asked to display 
previously learned information (e.g., *Wliat is two times two?^). Referential ques- 
tions ask for new information (e.g.. ^How are you feeling today?*). Referential 
questions constituted about a third of all questions when pooled across EngHsh 
and Spanish and tended to be most frequent in English (41 per cent) in the 
early-exit bilingual program at the first grade. Long and Sato (1983) reported that 
referential questions were rare in the classroom discourse of six ESL lessons for 
adults but in the majority (76 per cent) in informal native to non-native speaker 
conversations. This type of question is. by its very nature, communicative and 
designed to elicit genuine information. It is not surprising then, that it should be 
so successful in generating student verbalization. 

It should be noted that student verbal (uitput appears tt) be a behavior that is 
highly influenced by cultural background and home discourse patterns. Philips 
(1^)72) found that aiiiong Warm Springs Indian children and adults in Oregon, 
self nomination — particularly in a large group — is considered inappropriate. 
Sato (1982) analyzed the nunilxT of self-selected turns in two adult ESL classes. 
She found that Asian students (althouj^li in the majoritv) initiated classroom 
discourse less often than latin Anieru.in. European and Middle Eastern stu- 
dents. Differeiues in interaction patterns may also exist within Asian cultures. 
l)utT(1986) compared pairs of Clhinese and Japanese students on a convergent 
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task (problem solving) and a divergent task (a rolc-playcd debate). Students were 
matched for sex, age, proficiency in English, class standing and length of resi- 
dence in the United States. Chinese subjects dominated 66 per cent of the total 
number of words and took over a significantly greater number of Japanese turns. 
Although no cross-culturai research on turn taking is available on Chicanos. 
there is an extensive literature on Chicano and Anglo dyads and cooperative- 
competitive behaviors. Kagan (1986). in a synthesis of this research, documents a 
preference for cooperative task structures among Chicano and Mexican children. 
This preference was evident in all the Chicano students that he studied but more 
pronounced among rural. Mexican children. Research that explores patterns of 
interaction, turn taking in different types of tasks, and the type of language 
produced in these contexts needs to be conducted among Hispanics. from a 
variety of backgrounds. 

Finally, there is one very provocative ethnographic study on classroom peer 
interaction, where Chicano learners were the focus, that offers insights about 
how students perceive the world of the classroom. Del ^ado-Ciaitan (1987) studied 
Chicano students at iiomc and at school in a San Francisco Bay area community. 
She found that the teachers* and students* perception of classroom process some- 
times differed substantially. Thus, for example, while the teacher perceived as 
*chcating' those students who offered assistance to other students while working 
in a workbook, in the students* view this constituted a logical extension of 
the cooperative behaviors that were expected at home. It is clear that with all 
children, but particularly when children of different cultures interact, it is essen- 
tial to understand students* and fachers* perceptions of classroom dynamics and 
their relationship to home patterns of socialization. It is unfortunate that there are 
such few ethnographic studies of Chicanos interacting in the classroom process, 
for this methodology can do much to enrich our understanding of whv students 
and teachers interact the wav they do. 



/Vo( ('.v-v//V()i/u(7 Studies 

Studies that seek to identify how particular classroom i p: w .. , ^ ^iffcct the learn- 
ing outcomes of students have been termed *process proi..v;(r . udies. The central 
question in these studies is: What classroom pro. c>: • Uially lead to higher 
student achievement? Usually the outcome or product has been studenc achieve- 
ment, defined as performance on standardized tests (Mace-Matluck. Hoover and 
Calfee. 19S4), oral tests of production and compreheiiMon (Ramirez and Strom- 
quist. 1979). or less frequently, accuracy m morpheme production (F4amayan and 
Tucker. 198(i). More recently, the focus has been on comprehensibility as 
measured by comprehension tests (Speidel. Tharp and Kobayashi. 19HS) and 
sclf-ratiiig scales of understaiuimg (Long. 1985). In discussing these studies, it is 
particularly important to consider the context and data collection procedures used 
because these factors affect their geiierali/ability. Two basic approaches have been 
used. In one the focus is the learner; m the other the focus is the teacher 
intcraitmg with the le.irner. 1 he latter approach has had a longer tratlttion and 
will be discussed first. ( fable S.5 provides an overview of studies conducted with 
C huanos.) 

I cachets interacting with learners has been one area of research focus, in a 
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study conducted under Politzer's direction, Ramirez and Stromquist (1979) 
videotaped eighteen bilingual elementary classroom teachers teaching four ESL 
lessons to limited-English-speaking Chicano students between first and third 
grade. They sought to relate student gains to specific teacher behaviors. Included 
among the behaviors that were strongly related to student gains in production 
wore: 1) requiring students to manipulate concrete objects following a teacher 
command, 2) questioning students regarding information previously presented 
by the teacher, 3) explaining the meaning of new words, 4) correcting students' 
grammatical errors directly by providing the correct structure, and 5) varying the 
type of teacher behaviors. Modeling and correction of pronunciation errors were 
negatively related to student gains. Multiple regression analyses showed that 
explaining labels as well as overt correction of pupil errors significantly affected 
performance in oral English production. These behaviors, as well as the pace of 
the lessons as measured by the frequency of the utterances, significantly affected 
comprehension. This study represents the first time that specific teacher be- 
haviors were linked with student achievement in a bilingual setting in the United 
States. It has been influential in supplying a methodological approach for subse- 
quent studies. Because, however, it involved teaching pre-specified lessons on 
particular grammatical points and not teaching in more naturalistic situations, 
thus there are some limits to its gcneralizability to other contexts. Moreover, this 
type of design only indicates that certain behaviors co-occur with achievement, 
not that they cause it. 

A more naturahstic study was conducted by Wong-Fillmore et al. (1983), 
who looked at classroom processes in thirteen third- and four fourth-grade 
classrooms in which a mixed group of Hispanic and Chinese limited-English 
proficient students were enrolled. Half of the classrooms were defined as bilin- 
gual. Classroom process was audio taped and ratings were made on a variety of 
instructional features as well as teacher-student interactions. Although the use of 
a rating system for coding classroom behaviors is difficult in a research context 
because of issues of interrater reliability (Long, 1983), the use of audio tapes 
somewhat mitigated these effects. In this study, growth in English language 
development was affected by individual differences in the learner. Students who 
started the treatment with no proficiency in English experienced the most growth 
with teachers who promoted high levels of teacher and peer interaction. Class- 
room processes differentially affected students from the two ethnic groups. 
Hispanic students experienced the most growth in oral English production in 
classrooms that provided many opportunities to interact with English-speaking 
peers while C:hinese background students fared best in classrooms in which 
teachers directed instruction. Other classroom features important in promoting 
growth included adjusting the complexity of language, encouraging student 
participation, and highlighting English language structure while using it. It is 
important to recall that the range of LI use in the bilingual classrooms studied 
was very low, from 0 to 22 per cent. Thus, this study more properly relates to 
effective second language teaching techniques. It is an important investigation, 
however, because it begins to explore the effectiveness of instruction among 
different kinds of students. This study, moreover, is also correlational. Fniture 
research should manipulate teacher or peer centered teaching with other Uispamc 
and c:liinese background students to determine the exact nature of this effect. 
Furdiermore. if it is the case that C:hinese background students participate in a 
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more competitive manner in peer instruction (Duff, 1986), such a grouping 
structure may require additional training in cooperative learning to be successful 
with Chinese students. 

The learner as focus is another tradition of research investigating classroom 
process and learner outcomes. Such research has focused on the manipulation of 
peer instruction (Johnson, 1983), on individual interaction patterns in the learner 
(Chesterfield, Chesterfield, Hayes-Latimer and Cha.cz, 1983; Strong, 1983) or 
on the interactions of targeted students in specific areas of the curriculum (e.g., 
reading and language arts), and eventual gains in proficiency (Hoover, Calfee and 
Mace-Matluck, i984a, 1984b; Ramirez and Stromquist, 1978). In this type of 
study, target children arc the focus of observation. 

Several studies have investigated whether student production by itself leads 
to greater proficiency in the learner. Johnson (1983), compared the proficiency of 
a group of 5 to 9-year-old LEP children receiving peer instruction to that of 
another comparable group receiving instruction by .he teacher over a five-week 
period, adjusting posttest gains on the basis of pretest performance. There were 
no significant differences between the groups in oral production (as measured by 
the Language Assessincnt Scales [LAS], DeAvila and Duncan, 1977), but the peer 
instructed students performed better on one measure of comprehension. Chaud- 
ron (1988) suggests that the short period of treatment and the wide range in «iges 
could have limited positive effects. An additional factor might have been the use 
of the LAS which is designed to be a quick screening measure for program 
placement and is tluis less likely to be sensitive to finer increments in proficiency. 

Chesterfield et ai (1983) followed eleven Spanish-speaking preschool chil- 
dren enrolled in two ditTerent bilingual programs in Milwaukee and Corpus 
Christi over one year using ethnographic techniques. They concluded that in- 
teractions witli peers were more consistently related to increases in proficiency in 
classrooms where English-speaking children predominated, while interactions 
with teachers led to greater gains in proficiency in classrooms where Spanish- 
speaking students predominated. Gains in proficiency were judged on the basis of 
increases in the average number of morphemes per utterance in spontaneous 
speech (MLU), which is a rough measure of grammatical complexity. This study 
is suggestive of how the psycholinguistic environment in the classroom may 
result in a differential pattern of effects. This study must be interpreted, however, 
with a great deal of caution, because a great number of other variables could be 
confounding the results. The children in Milwaukee had virtually no proficiency 
in English when the period of observation began, while five of the six children at 
C^orpus C^.hristi began the year with some proficiency in English. The children in 
Milwaukee made greater gains but one child in Corpus Christi who also started 
with no proficiency also made greater gains than any of them. There were three 
dabsroonis in Corpus C^hristi and two in Milwaukee. The Texas classrooms 
encouraged separation of Spanish and English, while the Milwaukee classrooms 
favored concurrent use of both languages. In both settings, particularly at the 
beginning of the year, teachers were the principal source of input to students. 

Teachers' language use patterns changed to greater use of Spanish over three 
observations iondu«ted throughout the year fi>r four of the children in Mil- 
waukee and five of the children in Texas. In some cases these Huctuations were 
dramatic, going from (y\ per cent to 23 per cent tor Jose in C'orpus Christi and 
from 5C) per cent t(^ 12 per cent for Javier, for example, in another case, Rainona, 
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they went from 40 per cent to 90 per cent and then down to 27 per cent. In 
addition to the classroom variables, it is important, however, to consider the 
effect of the two communities on language use patterns in general. Texas com- 
munities that are close to the border with Mexico display very different roles for 
Spanish than would an urban center in the Midwest, such as Milwaukee. 

In another longitudinal study of young children's interaction patterns. 
Strong (1983) focused on social variables (responsiveness, gregariousness aiid 
talkativeness) and their relationship to gains in grammatical structure, vocabul- 
ary, and pronunciation. Strong found that responsiveness, as measured by the 
number of responses to other children, correlated with gaiiib in control of struc- 
ture, vocabulary and pronunciation, while gregariousness (the amount of talk to 
different children) and talkativeness (total talk) had a significant relationship with 
at least one measure of proficiency. In this study, it was not interactions with 
English speakers that affected proficiency but rather a general pattern of respon- 
siveness that often was directed to other Spanish, speaking children. 

Ramirez and Stromquist (1978. 1979) found that the six highest achieving 
ESL teachers in their study (when compared to the four lowest achieving teachers 
in the production test), had significantly more total student replies, repetitions 
and comprehensions, as well as greater repetitions with objects and greater 
comprehending behaviors with visuals. This study adjusted for pretest differences 
in the students, thus establishing a more direct link between classroom process 
variables and student gains. In the high achieving classrooms, the learner profile 
that emerges is one in which the student is actively engaged through a variety of 
approaches, replies, repetitions, and physical responses that indicate comprehen- 
sion. Moreover, these responses often are combined with realia, in the form of 
objects or visuals. 

These studies suggest that increasing students' opportunities to use language 
will result in greater language proficiency. A critical limitation in this research, 
however, has been the failure to investigate whether participation in tasks in 
which students must negotiate with the language improve proficiency. This 
question has largely been explored in process studies only. 

Another approach to the study of learner interaction patterns and their 
ertects on learning outcomes has been to focus on targeted children as they 
develop a skill over time. Such a design was used by Mace-Matluck and her 
ass.">ciatcs (19H4) in a cross-sequential study of bilingual and monolingual Spanish- 
and monolingual Enghsh-speaking children learning to read in Texas and north- 
ern Mexico. A total of 378 children constituted the sample, entering the study at 
various points in four different cohorts, beginning at either kindergarten or the 
first grade and followed from two to five years. A total of forty-nine classrooms 
from three Texas border sites — one each from central and eastern Texas and one 
from northern Mexico constituted the initial sample. Although, as students were 
reassigned to other classrooms, their classes were added to the sample. Students 
were selected to represent a variety of cognitive styles, along the dimensions ot 
field dependence/ independence and reflectivity /impuisivity. as well as varving 
degrees of proficiency in the two languages for the bilingual sample. F.x tensive 
data on the development of oral language and reading skills were collected as well 
as periodic classri>om observations (five a year). The Reading and Mathematics 
Observation System (RAMC^S: C^ilfee and C^alfee. 1978) was used to collect 
classroom pnu'ess data. This instrument uses a real time sampling format. The 
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observer at the beginning of the observation records the status of classroom 
activities and their participants under each RAMOS category, and from that 
point until the end of the observation, changes in status arc noted as these occur. 
(Classroom organizational elements (i.e., who is delivering instruction as well as 
the content of instruction and responses of the students), arc the principal cate- 
gories of the system. 

Data are reported for the bilingual sample in terms of mean percentages for 
all sites together, separating English and Spanish instruction by year (Hoover et 
<i/., 1984a). This approach makes interpretation somewhat difficult, because data 
from several grade levels, sites, and programs are collapsed, although data from 
the later years represent higher grade levels. In the first three years, when the 
largest numbers of students were observed, the number of bilingual students 
actually receiving instruction in Spanish ranged from 62 to 73 (22 per cent to 32 
per cent) in contrast to the number receiving English instruction which ranged 
from 140 to 244. This represents Texas educational policy current at that time, 
where Spanish reading instruction was most likely to occur in the border sites 
even within bilingual programs and where in some programs bilingual stu- 
dents were exited from Spanish reading after one year. In English, reading 
mstruction emphasized letter sound unit correspoiuience from 49 per cent to 57 
per cent of the time for the first three years; teaching focused on word-unit 
meaning occurred much less frequently (9 per cent to 7 per cent) and sentence 
text meaning increased aft. r the first year (from 9 per cent to 28 per cent). 
Standard deviations for each category, however, were quite large indicating that 
there was a great deal of variability in classroom practice. This allocation 
time by activity reflects a natural progression as students shift from decoding 
to comprehension skills. Most of the time students were found to be Hstening 
and responding in groups rather than working individually, although there was a 
gradual shift towards individual work from year to year. Patterns were very 
similar in Spanish, although there was greater emphasis on word unit meaning 
instruction. Individual categories from the observation system were collapsed 
into seven factors that were used in subsequent analyses. These factors accounted 
for 57 per cent of the variance as follows: emphasis on reading instruction, or 
engaged text time (10.3 per cent of the variance); direct group instruction (8.5 per 
cent); quality of formal language, emphasis on analytic strategies (7.4 per cent); 
amount of decoding instruction (6.3 per cent). There were two additional factors 
(which the authors admit are oversimphfications): productivity and secondary 
materials and the hnal one which they labelled as the number of students. Finally, 
when these factor scores were integrated with the reading achievement and 
language scores. English entry skill and EngUsh entry literacy skill were the most 
highly associated with exit skills. Literacy skills were related to instruction that 
makes strong formal language demands on students, employs primary materials, 
and fosters student engagement with text. Cirowth in vocabulary and compre- 
hension was advanced by increased amounts of tinu devoted to those skills. 
Decoding skills, however, showed the opposite relation. The authors speculate 
that it may be due to the low quality of such instruction in the data set, in that 
decodnig mstrmUon tended lo he non-explicit. Instruction in Spanish reading 
had low negative correlations widi reading growth, but this relation seems to 
have been confounded with initial oral skills in English and is reduced when these 
are factored in. Students vvidi higher levels of oral English skill were typically not 
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placed in Spanish rc.uiing. Moreover, by the fourth year it appears that students 
who have had Spanish reading throughout this period had higher reading growth 
in Englisii than those who had hniited exposure. Finally, group size appeared to 
have had no relation to growth, and direct instruction was negatively related to 
gains in literacy. The authors speculate that the negative relationship of direct 
instruction may have been due to providing such instruction in large groups, hi 
Spanish, partial correlations between instructional factors and reading growth 
were lower, although quality of decoding instruction and formal language de- 
mands in instruction were positively related to growth. It should be noted that 
partial correlations between instructional variables and growth were tvpically low 
(in the .20 to .40 range). 

This study represents a unique attempt to connect systematically the impact 
of instruction on growth in literacy skills in bilingual students ilirough a longitu- 
dinal approach. Observation was frequent and data were collected over a five- 
year period in a variety of sites. Observation focused on curriculum specific 
behaviors that were relevant to the teaching of reading. Unfortunately, no formal 
interrater reliability studies were conducted on the observation procedures, 
although training continued every year of data collection. Other serious problems 
that were out of the control of the researchers, were: a) the failure to provide 
uistruction in Spanish reading at several sites, b) a sampling bias that provided 
Spanish reading instruction largely to those with the lowest Englisli skills, and c) 
an exiting of the more successful Spanish readers very quickly to an English only 
program. Moreover, as the number of classes increased when students were 
reassigned to new teachers after the first year, the influence of the instructional 
variables were probably reduced. This may have contributed to the relatively low 
relation of instructional variables on learner growth. Furthermore, the failure to 
use instructional categories that focused on adjustments made for teaching second 
language speakers to read in English ami to more carefully focus on specific 
behaviors (such as questiomng and feedback techniques) probably reduced the 
ability to discriminate between poor and effective instruction. 

(Jroup structure, classroom process, and curriculum present one other type 
of investigation. Niituralistic studies of classroom process as it proceeds under the 
teacher's direction and local school pressures, comprise the vast majority of 
classroom research with Hispanic children. While this approach captures what 
teachers and students do in classrooms, it limits findings to practices currently in 
vogue and often reflects local resistance to mandated changes of instructional 
practice. Thus, given the negative climate towards bilingual education in the 
United States in the early l^^HOs, it does not seem so surprising that in the two 
recent large-scale studies of bilingual classrooms (Wong-Fill more ct 19S3; 
Mace-Matluck vt tj/., 19H4), the use of the first language as a medium of instruc- 
tion was so rare. Similarly, m spite of the fairly conclusive research evidence that 
teachers should involve second language speakers in peer-focused, jointly negoti- 
ated, problem solving tasks with direct manipulation of materials (Long and 
Porter, 19H.S). teachers continue to adhere to participant structures where thev are 
in control of classrotMii process and dominate teacher talk when there is talk 
(Katmre/ and Merino, in press). AlttTiialively, much instiucluMi in elemenlaiy 
classrooms with limited-laighsh proticient children is loiithuted m silence, 
through individuali/ed group structures (Strong, 19K3). 

Retently two instructu^nal reform efforts have been launched tt^ trigger the 
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use ofpecr-focuscLi. active problem solvini; in bilingual classrooms. In the first of 
these efforts, Fiudiui^ Out/DcscrubrimU'tUo (DeAvila and Duncan. 1980) wh ^h is a 
science/math curriculum for second to fifth graders, students work in activity 
centers using a cooperative approach. The organization of group work in the 
nnplementation of the curriculum has been a primary focus. Cohen. DeAvila. 
and lntili (1981) and their associates have sought to train teachers and their 
students to rethink their traditional roles, with students taking greater respon- 
sibility for their own learning and that of their peers, hidividual students are 
responsible for their own worksheets and are assigned tasks. They must also 
make sure that any one in the group who needs help gets it. Specific roles 
(facilitator, checker! and reporter) are assigned to students to facilitate the active 
engagement of all the students. Materials for the centers are presented bilingually 
and children with different levels of proficiency in English and Spanish and 
different types of skills are grouped together hi heterogenous groups. 

Students instructed through Fitiditii^ Oui/Descxihrimicnto in a cooperative 
group structure made significant gains in oral proficiency in English and these 
gains were most pronounced in children who started out with low proficiency in 
both languages (DeAvila, 1981). Neves (1983) observed a subset of these children 
widi varying degrees of proficiency and found that the more the monohngual 
Spanish-speaking children spoke about the task the greater their gains were in 
English. Much of this talk was conducted in Spanish, but frequently there was 
interaction with bilingual and English dominant children. Ciains were also appa- 
rent in standardized tests of math and reading when compared to national norms 
(Cohen ci ai. 1981). Clohen (1986) notes that teachers who had difficulty dele- 
gatnig authority and who had supervised and controlled student work too closely 
did not have gains as large as those who consistently required students to rely on 
each other. Navarretc (1985) made videotapes of student interaction in one 
second-grade classroom implementing the curriculum and found that students 
who engaged in a complete cycle of joint problem solving made the greatest 
gains. In such a cycle, students souglit help, got it and returned to their tasks. 

In another curriculum reform effort, C:oughran, Merino and Hoskins 
(198(>) developed BICOMP, a bilingual science based, interdisciplinary computer 
assisted curriculum designed to implement a communicative approach. By the 
authors' definition, this approach required that all lessons involve the manipula- 
tion of materials ui a problem solving task with peers. Teachers began the lesson 
with a contextualized demonstration, explanation, and dialogue that used visuals 
and realia to illustrate concepts and to engage the students in inquiry about their 
hypotheses. Demonstrations and experiments were designed to be so intrinsically 
interesting that thev would stimulate student talk or comprehensible output 
(Swain. 1985). Students then began an active period of experimentation or 
manipulation in a small gnni]\ Kagan's (1986) research on cooperative groups 
and LiMig's (P>8.^) on negotianon served as the inspiration for organizing group 
structure. Bodi convergent and divergent activities were used in the group 
activities. 1 or example, at times activities involved setting up an experiment tn 
sec where the hottest temperatures in die school were; at mher times students 
tlrst^ned paper airplanes to investigate how paper nun'cs through air. Students 
studied science lessons tor (Mie week in cominn.Uum with computer lessons 
related to the st lence ctnicepts. 1 nnited-Englisli-proficient students worked in 
pairs with riueiit luighsli speakers al the annputer. On the second week, students 
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recycled the lesson concepts in art, math and language arts lessons, using the 
same themes and concepts for the science lessons. Thus, if the students had been 
investigating causes of hot and cold temperatures and how to measure tempera- 
ture, they subsequently studied how artists use hot and cold colors in art. 
The development of the lessons was a collaborative effort between teachers and 
university-based researchers. Lessons were developed from prototypes by 
teachers from the participating schools and classroom teachers provided revisions 
tor the lessons before and after they had implemented them in the classroom. 

A variety of approaches have been used to determine the effectiveness of the 
curriculum. The first year of curriculum development was used to collect base- 
line data for a control; in subsequent years, posttest gains adjusted for pretest 
ditterences, language cKissification and attendance, were compared to the adjusted 
gaini: made by students who had received instruction through the curriculum in 
two subsequent years. Students made significant gains in reading, math and 
science achievcnient when instructed through BICOMP. Teachers and students 
were observed as they participated in the curriculum and as they interacted with 
each other at the computer. The positive effects were particularly pronounced 
m classrooms of teachers who were 'high' implementers. The teachers were 
observed through a real time observation instrument (Merino, Legarreta and 
C'.oughran. 1W4). High implementers made greater use of referential questions, 
that IS questions with a real communicative intent; had higher amounts of student 
involvenieni and were skilled at presenting concepts with a variety of visuals and 
manipulatives. 

The research on classroom process and student gains among Chicanos is still 
very n.uich in its infancy. Observational techniques are seldom replicated, making 
It more difficult to develop a consensus (^f what is indeed effective. High school 
settings and the Ohicano who is not limited in English proficiency have been 
studied to a very limited degree (US Commission on Civil Rights, 1973). 
r.thnographic research techniques have seldom been applied to investigate class- 
room process. Several generalizations, however, can be made about the links 
between classroom process and C!liicano students' achievement. It is clear that the 
selection of a site and community in which research will be conducted is a critical 
variable. There are many bilingual classrooms for Chicanos that use the label but 
are otherwise not very different from regular classrooms (Strong. 1983). Border 
communiries function very differently from inland communities in their expecta- 
tions for language use outside the classroom. Individual schools vary a great deal 
in the extent to which they create an atmosphere of positive expectations for 
.uhievement in the students and community involvement in schooling (Carter 
and Chatfield. 198f)). It is possible, however, to discover effective bilingual 
cl.issrooms. which are. in fact, delivering bilingual instruction. 

What arc these classrooms like? They appear to promote a high degree of 
student involvement (Ramirej' and Stromquist. 1979; Strong, 1983;) as well as on 
task behavior ( I ikum^ff and Vazquez-l-ana. 1982) which nonetheless does not 
reijuire direct teacher control but is accomplished through grouping strategies 
and intrinsuallv interesting maierials (Cxihen, 1986; Merino and C^oughran. hi 
press). ( l.issrooni dise^nirse is ( ontcxtuah/etl (Ramire/ and Stromquist. 1979; 
\Xi>ng-f dlinore r/ .;/.. 19;Sf)) jud cultural referents are frequent and give positive 
value to students* ruliur.il backgrtumd (Cnircia. 1980; Tikun()ff and Vasque/- 
faria. 198J). 
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How unique arc these findings to the Chicano community? In many cases, 
effective teaching techniques for Hmitcd-English-proficient students have been 
replicated with students of different cultural and linguistic backgrounds. Referen- 
tial questions as well as on task behavior appear to be positively related to student 
gains with a variety of populations. In some cases, however, other ethnic groups 
do not seem to be affected in the same way Hispanics are. Wong-Fill more and 
her associates (1983)» for example, found that Chinese students functioned best in 
teacher- rather than peer-focused activities. Tang (1974) found that Chinese 
parents who wanted Chinese to be used as a medium of instruction in the schools 
had children who performed better in bilingual programs than those who did not. 
Spanish-speaking parents generally prefer bilingual instruction, yet not all of 
them do. Attitudinal factors in the community also need to be explored in 
identifying effective instruction. 

Research and Policy Agendas for the Future 

The principal lesson to be learned is that classroom process research — while 
messy and expensive — is worthwhile and can offer substantive lessons about 
wayi> of facilitating student growth. Three other secondary lessons for the re- 
searcher should be emphasized. First, almost all of the research conducted to 
date on classroom process and Chicanos is correlational. C^Ttain behaviors appear 
to co-occur v/ith growth or student talk but researchers need to manipulate target 
behaviors and see if these in turn yield greater student gains. Secondly, classroom 
process research in the traditioiial mold by necessity tends to focus on easily 
observable behaviors of low inference. Future research needs to rely on both 
traditional and ethnographic techniques applied concurrently to provide n more 
complete picture of classroom process. Thirdly, researchers need to fbciis on 
exploring individual differences in ability and attitude and their interaction with a 
variety of classroom processes. At what level of proficiency and in what kinds of 
tasks. fl)i example, does negotiating with peers result in growth of proficiency? 

The principal lesson for researchers is also for pt)licy makers. Classroom 
process research should be an essential component of any f uture evaluation of any 
program tor C!hicano students. Recently (19HS) (California issued a request for 
proposal (Rl V) for yet another evaluation of bilingual education services in the 
state. The initial version of the RFP did not require classroom observation. 
Treatments need to be verified in the cla.ssroom as they are mipleniented. Policy 
makers also need lo focus tin tracitig effects of particular classroom processes 
over the long term and not simply for c»ne year or less. Merino and Lyons (198H), 
in a recent longitudinal study of bilingual students schooleti in a model bilingual 
program ni C'alexico. followed students through the sixth grade. They found that 
the mean percentile ranks for these students ranged frt)ni the fortieth in Einglish 
reading to the sixtieth in Spanish math. All but 20 per cent of the sample showed 
growth in percentile rank during the period of observation. Lower oral skills in 
F.nglish. lower reading skills in Spanish and birthplace in Mexico were important 
preihctors in ilct riMsmg ihe chances i^f growth. Stiulents tlisplayed several liiffei- 
i-nt patterns of gn^wth. some growing steadily every year, some pausing after a 
period of growth, some liropping and then increasing in growth, some simply 
droppiiig steadily every vear. and yet others grew and then dropped in percentile 
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rank. Fcir particular childrLP, at particular points in tlioir lives, different kinds of 
factors may be affectmg growth. Future research needs to explore in greater 
detail these patterns of growth and the factors that eontribute to them over tniie. 

Perhaps one best way of illustrating a research agenda for the future, is to 
build some scenarios for studies that would seek to identify effective ways of 
organizing classrooms ft>r Chicano liniited-English-protlcient students. What 
might be some of the essential elements of such studies? In outlining the tirst 
study, a manipulative one, we will east it in modest terms as 'teacher research* in 
which the teacher is the researcher. This type of research could begin with one 
teacher by herself t)r in collaboration with a researcher or with another teacher, 
fi)llowed by many rophcations with other teachers. The tirst task would be to 
identify a theoretically-based range of treatments that are systematically manipu- 
lated. These should not be based on the language of instruction alone. Thus, for 
example, extending the hvpotheses of Long (1981) and Swain (1985), what is the 
effect of providing opportunities for negotiating interaction v. simply producing 
language? What type of tasks lead to negotiation more easily? Extending the 
research of Helgado Gaitan (1987), what patterns of negotiating are seen at home 
and could be adapted easily to a school context? As an expK)ratory study, 
teacher/researcher teams could collaborate in peer observation through both 
traditional observation techniques as well as the ethnographer's methodology of 
the participant observer. In the context of the fluidity of the schools, the best way 
to operationalize a treatment is not simply to give guidelines for lesson develop- 
ment, but to actually develop curriculum that concretely illustrates the theoretical 
intent of the treatment. A time series design, within the same year or from one 
year to the next eoiild compare the amount and complexity of the language 
produced by students as they are engaged in tasks designed to provide opportuni- 
ties for negotiatit>n (e.g.. debates in pairs about a controversial issue), compared 
to tasks in which simple production of language is the focus (e.g.. exploration 
ami description in pairs about feelings, scary dreams). As ways of gauging 
effectiveness. prt)Cess variables could be the focus: How much language is used? 
How complex is the language? How evenly are conversational turns distributed 
across languages and participants? Ht>w do these vary depending on the ethnicity 
and proticiency of the students? In addition, through ethnographic interview 
techniques, students' perceptions of appropriate ways tif interacting, styles of 
discourse, and attitudes toward the tasks could be explored. 

Another more expensive study (using the paradigms of Moskowitz. 1976, 
and Tikunoff and Vasquez-Faria. 1982). could explore the dimensions of superior 
teachers in comparable situations and in Ci>ntrast to typical teachers. There are 
several existing large data bases of bilingual students across the United States. 
These ctuild be the starting point tor selecting teachers who have been uiui*^ually 
successtul ill deveU>ping student grmvth. How do superior teachers organize 
instruction? How do iliey use their expert knowledge to plan in adwince and 
react m the classroom in order to implement effective instructii>n? Sluilman 
(1987) and Berliner (1987) have begun to expli>re expert kiu>wledge in monolin- 
gual teaihers. Their approach in combination with etiinographic interview s ot the 
sindeius ami reai'hers wouKl be usetul in identitving the types of behaviors that 
subsequenilv iiiiulit be testcil through systematic manipulation in teacher training 
programs It is esseniial. lunvever. thai we recognize thai teachers aiul students 
interatt in a wulc r.mge t)f cmnnuinities and schools. Ihese vary along many 
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dimensions, some more critical than others. Thus, for example, the way Spanish 
and Ent^lish arc used in the community and in the school must be considered an 
integral component of how individual teachers can manipulate language use in 
the classroom. Addressing these and other important research questions in the 
very near future will help push a research-driven policy agenda ahead. Notwith- 
standing the nascent stage of our knowledge base, the promotion of school 
success for C^hicanos inside bilingual classrooms can be demonstrated. Re- 
searchers, practitioners, and policy makers need to work together to make such 
successes occur on a miuh larger scale. 
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Part III 

Cultural and Familial Perspectives on 
Chicano Achievement 



Two chapters comprise l^jrt IIK Chapter 6, 'From Failure to Success: The Roles 
of Culture and Cultural Conflict in the Academic Achievement of C^Jiicano 
Students', is written by Henry Trueba. He presents an overview of current 
theories in educational anthropology that attempt to explain the low academic 
achievement of Chicano students. As well. Trueba discusses interdisciplinary 
approaches that lead to successful educational interventions for Chicanos. In 
chapter 7, 'Cognitive Socialization and C>ompetence: The Academic Hevelop- 
ment of Chicanos', Luisa Laosa and Ronald Henderson examine both theory and 
research thai bear on socialization processes and the development of competence 
in Chicano children and youth. Such aspects as family interaction, single parent- 
ing, home environmental processes, intervention experiments, and parental 
beliefs are discussed. 
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Chapter 6 



From Failure to Success: The Roles of 
Culture and Cultural Conflict in the 
Academic Achievement of Chicano 
Students 



Henry 1\ I'nieba 



riic emphasis on minority school faihirc has been pervasive in the educational 
research literature. The theoretical approaches employed in t>rder to make sense 
of apparent low achievement of some linguistic minority students attempt to 
persuade readers that there is something fundamentally wrong with minority 
vultures, and that there is nothing one can do to change it. 

This chapter discusses current theories in educational anthropology attempt- 
ing to explam C Chicano Icuv .icideniic achievement and its change achievement as 
a result of successful educational interventions, I present first a theoretical discus- 
sion of our current thinking on minority achievement and culture, and then offer 
an interdisciplinary apprcuch to the study of literacy development for Clhicaiio 
students. Second. I describe the Southern San Diegci Bay area literacy project. 
As other previous studies (Spiiuller and Spiudler. lVS7a. l^>S7b; Trueba. lW)a, 
frueba and l)elgado-( Jaitan. l^^SH). tins project had important implications for 
applied research because of its empowering effect on minority students. 

Achievement Theories in Anthropology 

The continuous arrival of" new Hispanic immigrants over the last four decades, 
resulting from war-torn C Central America and povertv m Mexico and Latin 
America, cc/iuribuies to create an impression of perinanem e and stagnation in the 
st.ue of poverty and isolation of Hispanic groups. T here does not seem to be an 
adetjuate way of measuring upward mobility of Hispanic mdivuluals. though 
some serious attempts have been made (McC\irthy .iiul Burciaga V aides. 19H.S, 
pJSf>) (invernment reports on the socioeconomic conditions and schoe>l achieve- 
ment lit Ilis}\mus rcintcine ne gative- attUudes abcuit Hispanic popiilaiioiis. 
A< c-orchng to llie US Department of Commerce: 
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— The Hispanic civilian noninstitutional population increased by 4.3 million 
(or 30 per cent) from 1980 to 1987. 

— The educational attainment of Hispanics has improved since 1982, but 
lags behind that of non-Hispan»cs. 

— Hispanic men and women continue to earn less than non~Hispanics. 

— Hispanic families contniue to have less total money income than non- 
Hispanic families. 

— The poverty rate of Spanish-origin families in 1986 was almost three 
times as high as that of non-Hispanic families. 

— The poverty rate for Hispanic families has not changed significantly 
between 1981 and 1986, but because of population growth, the number of 
Hispanic families below the poverty level in 1986 was 24 per cent higher 
than that in 1981 (US Department of Commerce, 1987, p. I). 



(Culture iwd School FiiUure 

Educational researchers have not been able to present adequate justification for 
the differential aeliievenient levels of minorities. Some have presente^d controver- 
sial theories pinpointing genetic (Dunn, 1987; Jensen. 1981) or cultural ecological 
arguments (Ogbu, 1978, 1987a, 1987b) to explain low achievement. Attempts 
have been made to analyze these explanations (Trueba. 1987a, 19H8b, 1988c) and 
ccnisider their application to teacher education (Trueba, 1989a). 

(Culture plays a similar role in both successful learning and the ^social 
aceomplishnieMit' of ai.idemic failure and minority alienation is very similar 
(Florio-Ruane, 1988). Culture provides the motivation to achieve either success 
or failure. That is particularly true of the ultimate failure of dropping out and 
rejecting educational institutions and their knowledge, norms and values. How 
IS this possible? Why is there sueli a conflict of cultural values? The explanation 
must be found within the larger sociocultural, historical and political contexts of 
the minority participation in mainstream st>cia! institutions. The indiscriminate 
use .ind application of minority group taxonomies (designations of caste-like, 
autonomous, and immigrant types) by cultural ecologists for enitire ethnic or 
minoritv groups mav have objectionable theoretical and practical consequences 
( I rueba, 19S8b). These taxonomies are based on thec»ries of differential school 
achievement which do not allow for either individual or collective change in 
status, and iherefore rhe\- tend to stereotype entire ethnic groups. Enirthermore, 
these ilut>ries tio not explain the conversion of failure into success among \aste- 
liki'' minorities describetl .is follows: 

(\hlclikr or ifii'olnfitiiry ininoritic:^ are pec^ple who were o}i<^ifuifly htou^iht 
into I 'uitVii Stiitvs H'hit'ty itwolnittiiyily through slavery, conquest, or 
ctOnni/ation. "1 hereafter, these minorities were relegated to menial 
pt.sititiDs ami denied true assunil.ition into mainstream society. Amer- 
ic.m Iiulians. lilu k Ameritans. aiui Native Mawaiiaiis are examples. In 
the tase ot Mexitan AiiUTuans. those wiio later iinnugrated [roiu Mex- 
ico were .issigued the status ot tlie oiigiiial ccMKiuereti group in the 
southwestern Lhnted Statis. with whom thcN' tame to share a sense (»t" 
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pcoplehood or collective identity. (Ogbu, 1987b. p. 321; emphasis in 
original) 

For example, the task of empirically documenting chat all or most Mexican 
Americans were colonized or entered this country involuntarily, or that they 
have been denied true assimilation into mainstream America is enormous. There 
is abundant evidence of fairly rapid assimilation of many, while many more 
continue to arrive of their own free will seeking economic and educational 
opportunities. Thus, while we can seek in the home culture an explanation for 
the response of a minority to the academic demands placed by school and society, 
we must search for explanations th.it do not stereotype minorities or preempt our 
search. An interdisciplinary approach — as seen in this book — may be one 
solution. 

Failure to learn may be better understood as related to communication skills 
which develop in the context of culturally congruent and meaningful social 
exchanges. It is not an individual failure; it is a failure of the sociocultural system 
that denies a child the opportunity for meaningful social intercourse, and thus for 
cognitive development. As such, academic failure is fully understandable only 
in its macro-historical, social, economic and political contexts (see Pearl, this 
volume). Failure in learning is not caused by a single social institution, such as 
the school or the family (Cx)le and Griffni, 1983). 

Both academic success and academic failure are socially constructed pheno- 
mena. F.iilure to learn is a consequence of a given sociocultural system: 

Working within pre-existing social norms and role relationships, 
teachers and students collaborate to create the linguistic and social con- 
ditions under which students fail to learn . . . Misunderstandings of one 
another at that time can lead to assessment of students as less than able 
or interest' .1 learners. (Florio-Ruane, tWS, p. 1) 

The acquisition of ac.idemic knowledge is not necessarily any more difficult than 
the acquisititMi of the concrete knowledge required for effective everyday social 
interaction. Thus, some researchers believe that resistance to learning should be 
viewed as students' rejection of cultural values and academic demands placed on 
thcni bv school personnel. For example. Erickson (1984) discussed resistance to 
acadenuc achievement on the part tU" alienated students in cultural transition. 

Recent studies on English literacy acquisition have analyzed the use of 
culturally and linguistically congruent instructional approaches that smooth the 
transition from the home to the scIkh)! learning environment (e.^.;., Au and 
jordan, 1^>81; "fharp and (ialhniore. 1989, in the Kamehanieha Schools of Mawaii 
and Simthern C alitcMiiia; 1 )elgado-( iaitan, 19S7a, 19S7b, with Mexican children 
in Northern and C'entval Clalifornia; and Trueba, 198^^a, with Hisp.mic and 
Indo-C'lnncscK In ciMitrast, other studies have shown the consequences of the use 
of approaches which are culturallv incongruent or meaningless (e.g., Richards, 
P>S7, among the .Mayan children of (hiatemala; Hnrnberi;er, 1*>H8. amont; the 
()uechua children of ivru; Macias, 19S7. amon^ the Papar,c>: .nul Hevhle, 1*>H7. 
amoUL; the Niavajo) VC'hal is siv»mtuaiit about these studies is that they \lu»w the 
intimate relationship between language and cukiire in the adiustnient o\ nimontv 
students in the sc hools. 
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Cioorgc and Louise SpinJIer (1982). who have consistently viewed education 
as a phenomenon of cultural transmission — implying the inculcation of speci- 
fic values — have recently called our attention to educators* need for reflvctivc 
cultural analysis in order to take into account unconscious biases and cultural 
othnocentrisni. 

In the traditum of the Spmdlers' cross-cultural comparisons (1982, 1987.i), 
F'-ujita and Sano (1988) have compared and contrasted American and Japanese dav- 
care centers, using the Spindlers' reHective cross-cultural interview technique. 
They elicited and analyzed videotapes of Japanese and American teachers; then 
thev asked t>ne group t)f teaelu i s to interpret the behaviors of the other grtnip. 
This study has permitted us to reflect on the ethnocentrism aiul projection of 
cultural values reflected in day-care activities; that is, socialization for 'independ- 
ence' or for ^nurturing tolerance and cooperation' characterizing', respectively; 
American and Japanest^ teachers. Another approach in looking at aeademie 
socialization for achievement has been the one taken by Borish (1988) wht> uses 
the Spindlers* nuulel of 'compression and tleconipressit>n* cycles. He focuses on 
the socialization of high school kibbutz young adults getting ready to enter the 
armed forces whti endure intense labor experiences 'in the winter of their 
discontent'. 

DeVos (1973. 1982. 1983; DeVos .md Wdgatsunui, 19(^6). for example, has 
used projective techniques in combination with ethnographic methods to pene- 
trate complex layers of personality structure and motivational prt>eesses. Suarez- 
C)ro/.:o (1987, in press), using cultural ecological approaches and projective 
techmcjues shows that the success of Clentral American refugee children is based 
on a motivation tt> achieve. This mt>tivation is an expression of their profound 
commitment to assist and make proud their parents or family members left 
behind in war-torii C'entral America. These research methods have been applied 
at the broader macro-sociologtcal. political and historical levels, as well as at the 
micro-structural levels of interaction (Oglni, 1978, 1987a, 1987b; Suarez-Orozco, 
P^S7, 111 press). 

(jthiitr iiHii (A\\^nt!u-i- Dci-rlopmnU 

Soviet psychologists led by Vvgoiskv (19(>2, I'^TS), and Neo-Vygotskians (see 
retereiices in Wert sell, l*^8r>; and in Tharp and alii more, 1989) have prt)vided us 
with forceful arguments tor linking the development of higher mental functions 
to social activities. Vygotsk\ viewed language as crucial for the development of 
thinking skills, and langu,ige control as a measure of mental development. His 
emphasis on the learner's role in deternitiiiiig his/her area of most possible 
cognitive development (or '/one of proximal development') is related tti the role 
thai culture plays in coinmuiiic atitui during learning activities. Wertsch's position 
(l'^87) IS that culture is iiisirumeiilal in the selection and use ot specific com- 
iiiunicalive strategies in adult-child interaction, as well .is in the orgaiii/alion of 
cognitive tasks. 

Werisch ( P^87) iiidic.ues that 'peopK^ privilege the use of (Mie mediatioiMl 
means over others' .ind th.u 'we need (oiiibiiie the aiialvsis of ((^llectivelv 
organized mediaticMial means with the .inalysis of intcrpsyehological fuiu tioning'. 
Consequently, it' 'choice of niediational means is a majcK detcrniuiant of how 
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ihiiikiiit; and speaking tan proceed, then processes whereby groups make deci- 
sion> U'liher 'nipliciilv or exphcitly) about these meaiis should become a focus ot 
our research' (Wertsch, IW, pp. 20-1). In brief, according to Wertsch, culture 
either determines or at least it facilitates a conscious, collective choice of com- 
municative strategies. Thus, if we want to study memory, thinking, attention, or 
other facets of human consciousness 'we must begin by recognizing the socio- 
historical and cultural embeddedness of the subjects ds well as investigators 
Muolved' (1987. pp. 21-2). 

With.in this theoretical framework, symbolic systems are presumed to medi- 
ate- between the mind and outside reality, and the development of the higher 
psychological functions is a necessary condition for school achievement. That 
realitv. however, is determined by cultural knowledge transferred from one 
generaiUMi to another and by universal psychological principles which go beyond 
the individual. Furthermore, both linguistic and social skills are viewed as de- 
veloping within the microsociological units in which children grow, such as the 
.amilv. school and the peer groups. 



( Aihutr and Litaaiy 

One can argue that effective English literacy instruction requires the transmission 
of cultural values and skills as much as the academic knowledge associated with 
mainstream American culture "(Spindler and Spindler. 1982. iy87b). The work by 
Camiper/ and Hyuies (19M). Ciumperz (1982, 1986), and Cook-CJumperz (198f>), 
has forced us to reconceptualize the interrelationships between communication, 
iiteracv. and culture that form a single symbolic system used in adapting to new 
cultuial contexts and changing with the cumulative experiences in people's lives. 
As such, literacy is seen as a 'socially constructed phenomenon' (Cook-Gumperz, 
198(). p. I) consistip.g of culture-specific symbols developed for communicative 
purposes. As such, literacy depends on the economic and political institutions 
tietermining power hierarchies and access to resources; technological, industrial 
and miluary ctMiiplexes not only depend on overall levels of literacy in a given 
society, but they also determine the quality of instruction in schools and the 
nature of curriculum. 

Ac c ording ti^ (Joodenough. cuhure 'is made up of the concepts, beliefs, and 
principles of action and organization' that a r-searcher finds enacted in the daily 
experiences of the members of that society (1976, p. 5). However, as Frake 
points out. the problem is not '^o state what someone did but to specify the 
conditions - under which it is culturally appropriate to anticipate that he, or 
persons occiipving his role, will render an equivalent performance' (19M. 
p. 112). ■ ' 

It fc^llows, therefore, that a gcu)d understanding of a culture requires a good 
thec^ry predictive of behavior in a particular social setting. In other words, 
cultural kncnvledge and . ultural values are at the basis of reasoning, inferencing 
and interpretmg meanings. There is an important distinction between cultural 
kiu>\vlecige and cultural values in the acquisiticMi (^f literacy skills. The task is to 
make sense of text as a message whose content takes meaning within the 'con- 
cepts, beliefs and principles of action* alluded to by (loodenough (1976). To 
accomplish this task we must have knowledge of the codes of behavior (the 
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cognitive diiiicnsioiis of ciiuurc), hut also \vc nuist share in the cultural values 
(the normative dimensions of culture) which invite us to engage in communica- 
tion through text. 

In order to see the culture-specific cognitive and normative dimensions 
operating in the Hteracy activities of Chieano and other minority students it is 
necessary to observe such literacy activities systematically and not exclusively in 
the constrained school settings, but also at home (Deigado-Gaitan, 1989). The 
tollowing discussion of a research project will help to illustrate the difficulties in 
creating culturally congruent literacy activities in the school setting, and the 
advantages of an interdisciplinary research approach. 

The South San Diego Writing Project 

This project consisted of ethnographic data tollected over a period of four years 
(1980^84) in the San Diego South Bay area along the US-Mexican border 
(Trueba. 1984. 1987b; Trueha, Moll, Dia? and Diaz. 1984). The intent was to 
explore more effective ways of teaching Chieano youth how to write in English. 
The twH) high schools selected for the study had a 45 per cent Chieano population 
and the lowest academic scores in the school district. 

High school Clhicano students were not only socially isolated in the com- 
munity and minimally exposed to English-speaking peers, but they were also 
economically isolated in barrios where violence and other gang activities fre- 
quently occurred. As we gathered the twelve volunteer teachers who wanted to 
work in our project, we found out that most of them lived away from the 
community in which they taught. All were eager to become effective writing 
instructors and teachers, but most of them felt that students were so unprepared 
and ignorant that the teacher alone was doomed to fail. Only three of the twelve 
teachers knew Spanish well. 

rhe objectives of this applied research project, discussed with parents and 
teachers during an orientation, were to 1) improve the student's quantity and 
quality of English compositions, 2) encourage student participation and coopera- 
tion in writing activities, and 3) analyze in detail student response to English 
writing instruction. The specific demographic, socioeconomic and political char- 
acteristics of the barrio, as well as the home language and culture of the students, 
were generally unknown and viewed as irrelevant by teachers, (iivcn the history 
ot low academic performance of ('hicano youth in the local schools, teachers felt 
that students could not succeed in learning how to write in English. Researchers 
arranged for parents and teachers to meet and become acquainted with each 
other's culture. 

Teachers were asked to organize their classrooms into small groups that 
eventually became cohesive work teams with full control of their own writing 
activities. I ley would explore possible topics, research them, develop data- 
gathering instruments such as surveys and interview protocols, conduct actual 
interviews with peers and adults, discuss findings and finally write cooperatively 
t xtendetl and complex essays. The Chieano students discovered that writing \v<is 
no longer a fui le sc1um)1 exercise designed by teachers for their own purposes, 
but a meaningtul activity and a means for exchanging important ideas with 
specific audiences and lor expressing their own feelings, 
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Students finally realizcci that their individual and collective voices can make a 
difference in public opinion and in tlie quality of life at school. Thus. Chicano 
high school students not only significantly sharpened their communicative skills 
but realized that these skills are a powerful instrument in voicing individual and 
collective concerns. Teachers would often express their surprise: *1 am impressed. 
Look!' they said as they shared their students' compositions. A teacher wrote in 
her diary: This [the unexpected high performance of students) was a very 
successful lesson for me in many ways. It furthers my belief that if what is taught 
is important in the mind of the learner, much more will truly be learned* (Trueba 
ct a\.. 1984. p. 131). 

Analytical Refleciiom 

The analysis of the project was limited to a theoretical discussion of Vygotsky's 
cognitive development in the context of writing curriculum, without attempting 
to account for the psychosocial factors that generated the strong motivation 
leading to high achievement and literacy levels. The importance of the peer 
group as a working unit providing moral support during the learning process, 
especially for young Chicanes undergoing rapid changes at home, would have 
required more systematic study of the Mexican families' cultural knowledge and 
values, as well as the processes of integration of school knowledge and values. 

Writing gradually became easier and more rewarding to students. Teachers 
and researchers learned nuire about students' home life and their aspirations 
through the English compositions. Then, we celebrated our success and enthu- 
siastically assumed the role of 'experts' on writing focusing on technical matters. 
As one teacher noticed: 'The more controversial and relevant they make the 
topic, the more willing the students are to unite and write well. The more 
complicated the assignment is. the better the responses' (Trueba, 1987b. p. 246). 
In our analysis we forgot an important psychological principle advanced by 
anthropologists; that in order to understand motivation behind expressed values, 
'one must deal with the universal emotions of love, fear, and hate' and that 
'culture. frtMii one psychological viewpoint, is a mode of expressing, in all their 
complexity, these primary enu^tions. wHich are aroused by inner biological urges 
or occur as reactions to specific outer stimuh' (DeVos. 1973, p. 63). 

It has taken several years to realize that it is precisely in young Chicanos' 
need to express their feelings of love, hate and fear that their motivation to write 
began to develop. More inipt^rtantly. this need was most appropriately met 
within the peer group, because cooperation and team work is culturally the 
preferred mode of academic activity for Mexican-origin youth. Writing groups 
offered C^hicano students a unique opportunity to express both their collective 
feelings and to reinforce a cultural value acquired in the hemic. Furthermore, 
there was a positive side-effect: high academic performance in an English writing 
class impacted p(^sitively their overall performance in school, thus stimulating 
student motivati ^ to produce better English compositions. 

In the end. writing bctanie a vehicle for restoring the credibility C!hicanos 
lacked anuMig (Uher students, and. further, a means for gaimng poUtical repre- 
sentation in the school. Violence or other gang activities, low-riding and other 
conspicuous activities of 'cholos' or *vatos locos' which had been the common 
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expressions of Cliicano youili power, were effectively replaced by writing as a 
Icgitimjte expression of power. This was not done by brute force power, but of 
intellectual power to function within the existing social institutions. Here is the 
essence of empowerment in a democratic society. 

Mexican and Mexican American families often fmd themselves isolated from 
mainstream society, yet they, must face drastic changes in a new world whose 
language and culture is not understandable to them. Children growing up in 
these families are subject to high levels of anxiety related to their status as 'illegal 
aliens' in extreme poverty and their inability to communicate in English with 
mainstream society. The dramatic change from failure to success in acquiring 
English literacy cannot be explained in terms of *caste-like' concepts and cultural 
ecological theory that would have predicted permanent failure of these students 
(Oghu, 1978, 1987a, 1987b). 

The explanation for the unexpected academic success of 'vatos locos' rests on 
their newly discovered meaning of English literacy activities if used for purposes 
of genuine communication and political representation within the social institu- 
tions in which they live, particularly within the school. It was indeed a discovery 
for the researchers and teachers as well. Writing can become a powerful instru- 
nunit in the hands of students precisely because it gives them a voice in an 
academic world in which they have little control of their lives. The recognition, 
status and personal satisfaction embedded in the ability to communicate well 
dirough writing were a joint accomplishment of students, teachers and research- 
ers all working together within the political arena of school achievement. This 
is how the internal rewards for English literacy acquisition function. The jour- 
ney from failitre to success should help us understand the social construction of 
failure. The next section examines an aspect of the social construction of the 
dropout, the ultimate aeadeniic failure. 

Action Research and Empowvrmcnt 

The conversion of failure into success is empirically demonstrable, whether we 
can explain it theoretically or not. Unfortunately, it is a rare fjct. However, it is 
important to revise not only the theories of failure and success, but their very 
components, especially the concepts created by academicians and imposed on 
students. The concept of *dropout' is particularly inadequate because it misrepre- 
sents the soci-il reality of students' school experience. 

The literature does not distinguish the diverse types of dropouts, nor their 
views of school and reasons tor abandoning school within the context of their 
home culture. Ethnographic fieldwork among dropouts, however, seems to 
indicate that minority students distinguish clearly different types of dropouts. A 
study conducted in the San Joaquin Valley (Trueba. 1988a) suggests that Chicano 
students make conscious and deliberate decisions to withdraw permanently from 
school for reasons beyond their control (e.g., relocation of family, economic 
need, personal safety, etc.). 1 hcse students are referred to as 'discontinuers' in 
contrasi to those piessured to leave school against their will who are called 
*pushed(.nits\ In general, both discontimiers and pushedouts tend to leave school 
permanently and are presumed by educators to be deprived ot" the economic 
opportunities given to individuals with higher educational levels. We do not have 
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good studies oi the lUtual i.aiconics. Wc know tlia( some of the discontinuers 
are doing well econoniicjlly and plan to return to schtu)! later on. There is a 
profound ditTerciiee between pushedouts and discontinuers with regard to their 
degree of alienation and their views t)f schtu>l. The cycles of alienatioiu niarguial- 
iry, and ilHceracv fc^r some niin<.)rity students are clearly related to tiieir experi- 
ence md interpretation of cultural conflict within the school, which are also 
guided by parental perceptions of schools (Wilson, 1989), 

Clulture is closely related to the acquisition of knowledge and motivation to 
.ichieve. both at the social level (as it affects the family, school and society), as 
well as at the personal level (as it affects the structure of participation in learning 
events witiiin specific contexts). The role of culture in students' perception of 
school activities as enliaiiciiig cultural goals and values acquired in the home is 
instrumental in converting failure into success. But students' cultural perceptions 
of school as oppressive and destructive of the home culture can have devastating 
effects (Wilson. 1989). Therefore, culture must be recognized by researchers as a 
ke\ factor in the stutly ot C'liicano achievement. 

htiplii\uuni> lor Litcwu y .itid Dropout Rc^dirih 

What should be the tocus of dropout research? Where and how should we 
explore the role of culture in literacy and drt)pout phenomena? What is the 
expected impact of such research? Researchers are often overwhelmed with these 
questions ami opt for a detached and safe position: they become 'pure researchers' 
and reject applied research as unscientific. Cithers explore intervention-oriented 
research coin'mced that science can also g^row from the study of interventions. 
The work of main* aiuhropt^logists and psychologists suggests that intervention 
and cxplaiiatorv research .ire complementary and that the dichotonn between 
b.isic and applied research was the result of a political and historical accident more 
than the logicwl distribution of research activities (Trueba, 1988a). 

Applied and basic research must be conducted m both formal and informal 
learning settings where students manipulate symbolic >ystems within their 
sociocultural en viroiiiiient. llie immediate as well as the broader contexts of 
academic activities in specific learning settings must be studied. They are essential 
in understanding the c^rgaiiizaticMi of behavior and the type of student participa- 
tion III learning activities. The aiialvsis of literacy activities, for example, and the 
patterns of student participation should lead us to a more comprelieiisive view 
of the 'cultural embeddediiess' of ('hicaiio dropout and alienation problems, 
leaclier's knowledge of" the home language and culture c^f C^liicaiios can be 
liiglilv mstrunienral in inulerstandnig any comniuiiicaticMi gaps between the par- 
ents c^r students and schcu^l personnel. The school cultural envircniment <iiid the 
orgaiii/aticMi of classroom work should reflec t sensitivity ti^ the ethnic cultures of 
miiioritv students and this way maximi/e their participation in learning activities. 
Chicaner .iiid other minority children can gener.ite their own text materials based 
on their home experiences as a bridge to engaging in the seluuW culture (Trueba, 
i'>S<>b). The an.ilvsis of IcMrniiig activuies m the home is most important because 
there inciuii\ strategies, logical mfereiuing and cultural congruence occur 
naturally (see studies by l)elgado-( iaitan, i<)87a. l')87b, This analvsis 
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the part of Chicano students and their parents and the role of school personnel in 
such empowerment through literacy activities. 

Concluding Thoughts 

Several years ago, Erickson (1982) called our attention to the need for inter- 
disciphnary approaches to the study of learning: 

Individual cognitive functioning has been largely the purview of cogni- 
tive psychologists who have often attempted to study thinking apart 
from the naturally occurring social and cultural circumstances. The 
anthropology of education often has studied anything but deliberately 
taught cognitive learning. Clearly, some rapprochement is needed, 
from the direction of the (more cogmtively sophisticated) psychology 
of learning to the (more contextually sophisticated) anthropology of 
learning, (p. 173) 

Empowerment research has developed in the last five years through the 
integration of cultural anthropology and the Vygotskian school of psychology. 
Interdisciphnary research on dropouts can become a powerful tool in the imple- 
mentation of educational reform provided it reflects genuine concern for the 
culture of minorities. Researchers' understanding of the role of culture in con- 
verting minority failure into success is constituted by the following ingredients: 

1 Compassion for Chicano and other linguistic minority children who are 
not responsible for their academic predicament and their struggles in 
adjusting to a new cultural and linguistic environment. 

2 Cx^mmitment to the principles of educational equity, particularly to that 
of respect for the home language and culture of linguistic minority 
children. 

3 Theoretical flexibility and persistence in the pursuit of the elusive role of 
culture in both the acquisition of knowledge and values both in school 
and away from school. 

We find ourselves at an educatit>nal crossroad of research approaches on 
Chicano achievement. Anthropology and psychology can offer important con- 
tributions to educational reform, but only if researchers can internalize pedago- 
gical principles capitalizing on children's culture and language. The approaches 
are an example of action research whose ultimate purpose is to enhance our 
understanding of democratic empowerment processes through learning, as a 
means to understand American democracy and to share in the American dream. 
Isn't this precisely vvhat thousands of immigrants seek as they face the dangers 
and tribulations in crossing our borders? 



Ai\ K \\ .wkI Iordan. (' (I'^KI) 'lo.uluiif; riMiliiif; to flawaiLin chiMtct f iiidint; a 
ailturally appropriate solution*, m H. I KVliiA. (J. (iuiliKii ami K. An (Kds) (.Mlturc 
jtui the liiltniiiiiil ( ,7»iurt>(>fM Studies iti massrooni l:{fith\'^ruph)\ Rowk-y. MA. Ncuhury 
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Cognitive Socialization and 
Competence: The Academic 
Development of Chicanos 



Luis M. Laosa and Ronald W. Henderson 



It IS now well known that Chicanos,' as a group, attain considerably lower levels 
of academic achievement than the national average (Orum, 1986; Valencia, chap- 
ter K this volume). This is a serious and persistent problem facing educators at all 
levels ot the US educational system. More than an educational problem, how- 
ever, this state of affairs has become a pressing social issue of growing significance 
and urgent public concern, given that this ethnic group represents a rapidly 
expanding proportion of the US population (US Bureau of the Census, 1988). 
Nevertheless, there is little agreement about the causes of the problem. Our goal 
in this chapter is to provide a context that we hope contributes toward a con- 
structive understanding of these causes. To this end, we relate the question of 
causes to theory and research bearing on socialization processes and the develop- 
ment of competence in children and youth. 



Socialization 

Although there is some variation in how scholars of different disciplines and 
theoretical orientations conceptualize it, current definitions of sociali::ation can be 
summed up as the process whereby the individual acquires the values, beliefs, 
ways of thinking, behavior patterns, and other personal, yet social, attributes that 
will characterize the person in the next phase of his or her development. Most 
concisely put, the study of socialization focuses on the development of the person 
as a participant in society (for a review of the evolution of the concept see 
C:iausen, 1968). 

Socialization may be viewed from the perspective of the individual or from 
that of a collectivity — be it the larger society or a constituent group. Some 
writers put the stress on the mdividiiars learning or development; others enipha- 
M/e the sotial apparatus that mHueiues such learning and that defines for the 
individual the range of what is acceptable. In either case, socialization implies that 
the individual is indueeil in some measure to conform to the ways of the society 
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or of a particular group. Socialization and social control therefore go hand in 
hand; they are complementary processes. Social control rests largely on the 
transmission of norms through socialization. Moreover, as Clausen further re- 
minds us, the effectiveness of social control depends 'on the recruitment and 
socialization of (witting or unwitting) control agents' (1968, p. 6). As an under- 
lying basis for social control, socialization leads the new member to adhere to the 
norms of the society or of the group and to become committed to its future 
(Clausen, 1968). 

The process of socializing the growing child takes place through many 
avenues, including schools, television, and peers; but the family generally is, at 
least for young children, the primary arena for socialization. In recent years, there 
has been a growing awareness that socialization is not always a unidirectional 
process; there is evidence that children influence their parents or teachers as well 
as vice versa (for reviews of research see Brophy and Good, 1974; Dusek and 
Joseph. 1983; Henderson, 1980; Laosa, 1977a; Maccoby and Martin, 1983; Peter- 
son and Rollins. 1987; Sigel, Preyer and McGillicuddy-DeLisi. 1984). But, as 
Maccoby and Martin (1983) caution us, this idea should not lead us to lose sight 
of the enormous differential in power that exists between an adult and a child, 
and the potential for asymnictry thus involved. 

Although the point is seldom clearly made, socialization is by no means 
always a purposive endeavor. It comprises, of course, situations in which a 
socialization agent consciously seeks to modify or mold the individual toward 
more or less clearly envisioned outcomes. But the concept also includes the kinds 
of incidental learning, or experiencing, that occur, often unwittingly, when one 
lives among others. Some dimensions of the socialization process are indeed quite 
subtle, and only with difficulty can they be brought into awareness. This charac- 
teristic does not make them insignificant or inconsequential. On the contrary, it is 
just because they are frequently subtle and outside of our immediate awareness 
that the study of socialization process and outcomes becomes a particularly 
challenging endeavor. 

Social and behavioral scientists are not alone in their sensitivity to the 
implications of the individual's experience foi his or her development and public 
behavior as a member of the society. Parents, educators, and other socialization 
agents generally have in mind some conception of what the child is 'supposed to 
become* and of the role that any child-rearing or educational practice may play in 
achieving or hindering the desired outcome (Inkeles, 1968b; Laosa, 1983). This 
sensitiviy is also evident in the growing public concern over the impact on the 
future of the st>ciety of persistent poor academic achievement by an ever expand- 
ing C-hicano population. That is. there is an urgent concern with the ability of the 
present generation of young children in the United States — an increasing 
proportion of whom are C.hicanos and similarly situated minorities — to main- 
tain, upon becoming adults, the nation's technological and economic competi- 
tiveness and to support adequately the aging mainstream population. This is a 
well-founded concern, and it is reflected perhaps nowhere better than in the 
recent spate of reports by national and regional commissions on the status t>f 
vourh and educatu>n in the Umted States (Hoard of Inquiry. 1985; National 
C:ommission on Excellence m Education. 19H3; Regional Policy C:omniittee on 
Minorities in Higher Education. 1987; Youth and America's Future, 1988). 
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Competence 

Whereas socialization refers to the process whereby attributes are acquired, the 
concept of competence stresses the end product, namely, the person as he or she is 
after having been sociahzed. Sociahzation and competence are thus intimately 
linked concepts (hikeles. 1968a; Laosa. 1979/1989. 1983). Generally, the goal of 
socialization is to produce competent people. But. specifically, what is compe- 
tence? Lay conceptions of competence are generally broad and evaluative. Thus, 
the Americcm Heritage Dictionary defines a competent person as one who is *1, 

Properly or well qualified; capable 2. Adequate for the purpose; sufficient' 

(1982. p. 301). On the other hand, theoretical definitions of competence vary 
considerably, as differing conceptions of the term have been advanced in both the 
psychological and sociological literatures. 

In the sense that White (1959, 1979) has used the term, for example, com- 
petence refers to the exercise of behaviors that lead to a feeling of efficacy and 
thus to a source of gratification that is universally and spontaneously sought 
by all humans. Thus, for White, competence is primarily a biological concept. 
Humans, he argued, have an urge to act effectively on the environment, and a 
primary factor in developing competence is how self-gratifying or intrinsically 
rewarding one's behavioral initiatives are to the individual. On the other hand, in 
Inkeles* (i%8a, b) conception, which is rooted in the structural tradition of 
role-status theory, the emphasis is upon acquired information, skills, motives, 
and styles of thinking and of expressing affect. For Inkeles. then, competence is 
largely a matter of acquired capacities for role performance. In his view, compe- 
tent performance is measured against the role requirements of the various statuses 
or positions in the social structure that a person may occupy. From yet another 
perspective, which stems from the symbolic-interaetionist and neo-Freudian 
traditions, the tocus is on the interactional process in role relationships; in this 
formulation, role relationships are conceived primarily in interpersonal rather 
than social-structural terms (e.g.. Foote and Cottrell. 1955; see also Smith. 1968). 

Vygotsky's writings, which have attracted considerable attention among 
developmental psychologists in recent years, provide still another conception of 
competence. An attractive feature of the Vygotskyan perspective is the attempt it 
represents to avoid the intellectual isolation across disciplines that frequently 
separates studies of individual psychology from research on the social and cult- 
ural environment in which individuals live (Wertsch. 1985). For Vygotsky. the 
individual's development is an integral part of the sociocultural setting in which 
the peison functions. Indeed, a central tenet of his formulation is that mental 
processes have their origin in social processes. Mediation is a key concept in 
understanding this relation. Specifically, Vygotsky defined development in terms 
of the emergence or transformation of forms of mediation, and his notion of 
social interaction and its relation to mental processes involves mediational 
mechanisms. He argued that mental processes can be understood only if we 
understand the 'tools and signs' that mediate them. T ools and 5i\vi.s in this 
formulation refer to habits and forms of cultural behavior. cultur.il methods of 
reasoning, and the cultural meamngs of particular stimuli. In short, for Vvgoisky 
the psychological characteristic^ of persons are a joint, interactive function of the 
biological features and potentialities of the human species, on the one hand. and. 
on the other, of the forms ofpsychologic.il functioning and possible sources o{ 
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dcvclopinciit existing in a given culture or subculture at a particular point in its 
history. It thus follows that the repertoire of psychological processes and out- 
comes available as possibilities for individual development can vary across cul- 
tures or subcultures, and that alterations in social or cultural conditions can bring 
about decisive changes in forms of behavior and modes of thought (Vygotsky, 
192^^, l*nS; the same line of theorizing is found in the work of Luria, 1928, 1976), 

hi some respects, Vygotsky's views are similar to the longstanding tradition 
in psychological anthropology that argues that different environmental demands 
lead to t1ic development of different patterns of ability (see, e.g.. Laboratory of 
C:omparative Human Cognition, 1983), These conceptions are compatible with 
Laosa's (1979/1989) derelopmetital, <iOciocul!urallY rclatiristic parad\^m. From the 
perspective of Laosa*s paradigm, social competence involves functional adapta- 
tions to specific environments. Each environment may have its own specific 
demand characteristics for functional adaptation, and a person's success in two 
different environments may depend on the degree of overlap in the demand 
characteristics of the environments. This paradigm is particularly appealing be- 
cause it provides a useful way of approaching the problems that arise in defining 
eonipetence in eomplex. changing, and culturally diverse societies — such as the 
United States — in which iiulividuals, at virtually every phase of their life span, 
find themselves in environments with very different demand characteristics. 

Fnially. in considering our topic, we must continually remind ourselves of 
the ctMiceptual distinction between profirictjcy and perfomtattcc. This distinction 
acknowledges the difficulty of making infetences about capability without regard 
for the cultural context and analogous factors that can play as large a role as 
capability in determining the level ot response in any given situation (Anderson 
and Messick. 1974; Laosa. 1979/1989). A '.hild's performance in a particular 
classroom setting, for example, may not always be a sign of his or her potential 
competence m an environment better suited to that Lhild. 

The Environmental Ecology 

Participation in society means participation in a complex social order; yet the 
dominant conceptions in the study of human development and education have 
tended to separate not only the individual from the family for independent 
exaniiiKitinn but also the family from the society. Exceptions to these concep- 
tions int lude the theoretical formulations of such ecologically oriented psycho- 
logists as IJronfenbrenner (1979), Laosa (1979/1989). and Sameroff (1983). 

Within developmental psychology, the most visible and systematic emphasis 
on the need to formulate ecological models for the understanding of human 
behavior has been the work of lironfeiibrenner (1977, 1979. 1988). Broiifeiibren- 
ner emphasizes 'the progressive accommodation, throughout the life span, be- 
tween liie growing human organism and the changing environments in which it 
lives and grows' (1977, p. 513). This emphasis is found also in Laosa's (1979/ 
1989) developmental, socioculturally relativistic paradigm and in Sameroffs 
(19S3) geiuial systems approach. 

Hronfenbrenner\ (1979. 1988) conception has imicli in common with our 
ideas, and it loiitributes .i useful framework and vocabulary. He conceives ol 
the environment as a set of four nested structures, each inside the next. At the 
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innermost level (the microsystem) is the immediate setting — an environment with 
particular features, activities, and roles — containing the developing person. This 
can be the home, the classroom, the testing room, and so on. The next level, or 
mesosystem, comprises the relations among c e*s major settings at a particular 
point in one's development. In the present view, such interconnections can be as 
decisive for development as events taking place within a given setting. A child's 
ability to learn to read in school, for instance, may depend as much on the 
existence and nature of linkages or continuity of experiences between the school 
and the home as on a particular teaching technique (Laosa. 1977c, 1982b), 

The third level of the ecological environment evokes the hypothesis that the 
person's development is profoundly affected by events occurring in settings 
in which the person is not even present. This is the exosystem, in which the 
mcsosystem is embedded (Bronfcnbrenner, 1979. 1988). It includes, for example, 
the parents' experiences in the world of work as factors indirectly influencing the 
child's immediate context. 

Finally, pertaining to all three former levels, there is the overarching wacrosyst- 
m, which refers to the ^blueprint' that every society, culture, or subculture has 
for the organization of every type of setting. This blueprint can be changed, with 
the result that the structure of the settings in a society can become markedly 
altered and produce corresponding changes in human behavior and development 
(Bronfcnbrenner, 1979). For example, an economic crisis occurring in a society 
can have an impact on the child's immediate settings and thence a longstanding 
influence on children's subsequent development. Similarly, a change in a society's 
policies affecting the relations between the home and the school may produce 
effects detectable in the child years later. 

The primary focus of the remainder of this chapter is on the first level in 
Bronfenbrenner's classification, namely, the microsystem; more specifically, the 
focus is on the innermost aspect of the microsystem level — the family. Space 
considerations preclude an exhaustive review of the research literature on Chica- 
no children's socialization in the family. We have selected for review, therefore, 
studies that illustrate principal strands in this literature. When necessary for 
placing these works in context, we also refer to research on other ethnic groups. 

Family Interaction 

The innermost level in the enviroimiental ecology of the child is. as we just saw. 
the household family. Beginning at this level of the ecological system, one of the 
basic units of analysis is the dyad, or two-person system (Bronfcnbrenner. 1979). 

In keeping with the traditional focus of collecting research information on 
individuals, behavioral and social scientists typically gather data on only one 
person at a time. Partly because of the difficulties and expense involved in 
conducting reliable observations of people in interaction, research on Chicanos 
has seldom included observations of actual family interactions using systematic 
samples of adequate size, .^inong the few exceptions is Laosa 's work on innternal 
teaching strategies. A pniu ip.il aim of these studies was to contribute einpirieal 
data that might help explain, at least partly, ethnic group differences in academic 
performance. 

As Laosa (l*)Sla) makes clear, the thoicc of maternal behavior in these 
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studies docs not reflect a bclivf that the mother's behavior is the only important 
source of influence in the development of the young child or that only biological 
mothers, or women, are or should be responsible for the care of children. Many 
relationships can and do play influential roles in the course of a child*s life. 
Certainly the father, although ignored in much of the available research, plays a 
substantial role in the lives of many children. The same can be said of sibling 
relationship: s. Nevertheless, in most cultural settings one fmds that, of all the 
relationships during the child's early years, the ordinary everyday interactions 
between mother and child constitute a paramount — or at least a very important 
— aspect of the social environment of childhood. A fundamental assumption is 
that the mother, in her everyday interactions with her child, continually func- 
tions (wittingly or unwittingly) as a teacher. Thus, much of the implicit curricu- 
lum and instructional method to which the child is exposed in the home, 
especially during the early years, is mediated by maternal teaching strategies, A 
primary focus of the study of mother-child relationships is on identifying diverse 
patterns of mother-child interaction, how these different styles of mother-child 
relationship develop, and how they are related to particular child behaviors 
outside of the maternal relationship (Laosa, 1981a), 

Research on non-Chicano populations has shown that depending on the 
family's social class, mothers use different strategies to teach their young children 
(for a review of research see Laosa, 1981a). Traditionally in such studies, specific 
socioeconomic status variables (e,g., mother's and father's occupational status 
and education) have been either employed interchangeably or aggregately sub- 
sumed under a general index of social class or a global measure of socioeconomic 
status. But Deutsch (1973) and Laosa (1978, 1981a, 1982b) argue that it may be 
more appropriate and useful to view social class or socioeconomic status not as a 
unitary dimension but as a conglomerate of different variables, such as occupa- 
tion, education, and income, that must be examined separately. One of the issues 
addressed by Laosa (1978), therefore, centered on the relationship between par- 
ticular socioeconomic status variables, on the omc hand, and maternal teaching 
behaviors, on the other. Thus, one aim of Laosa's (1978) study was to 'unpack- 
aue' different components of what is commonly labeled either social class or 
socioeconomic status, an exosystem factor, and then to examine the influence of 
these particular components of the exosystem upon the microsystem dimensions 
(if mother-child interaction. 

In one study, Laosa (1978) conducted direct observations of Chicano 
mothers in their homes while they taught cognitive-perceptual tasks to their own 
S-year-old children. The sample consisted of forty-three Chicano families resid- 
ing in Los Angeles; the sample was selected to be as representative as possible of 
Chicano families in the United States with reg.ii'd to the distributions of 
socioeconomic and parental schooling levels. Using the Maternal Teaching 
Observation Technique (Laosa. 198()b), trained observers recorded the frequency 
of occurrence of nine categories of maternal behavior. Reliability and short-term 
stability analyses indicated that these measurements represented adequately re- 
liable and moderately stable attributes tif [iiaternal behavior (Laosa. 198()b). 

Laosa's (1978) analyses revealed significant correlations of substantial magni- 
tude between the mothers' teaching behaviors and their own level of schooling 
(i.e.. years of formal schooling). In contrast, there was very little relationship 
between these maternal teaching behaviors and either the mothers' or the fathers' 
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occupational statuses. Thc;»c results indicate that the schooling level attained by a 
C'hicana is a strong predictor of the strategics that she, once she becomes a 
mother, will use in teaching her own children. 

Specifically, the correlations obtained by Laosa (1978) between the mothers* 
schooling lever and their own teaching strategies were as follows. The mothers' 
schooling level was positively related to their frequent use of inquiry, which refers 
to the use of questions as a teaching modality. The mothers* schooling level was 
also positively related to their frequent use of praise, namely, verbal expressions 
ot approval of the child's activity or product. In contrast, the mothers' schooling 
level was inversely related to their use of modeling as a teaching strategy; 
modelinii ^i«-*re refers to the mother's doing parts of the task for the child's 
observation and imitation. Thus, the frequency of use of each of these three 
distinct maternal teaching strategies varied widely as a function of maternal 
schooling level. In short, the Chicana mothers with fewer years of education 
taught more frequently through a modeling or demonstration approach. That is. 
they tended to demonstrate the solutions so that the child could learn through 
observation. In contrast, the more highly schooled Chicana mothers tau^^ht more 
often through a style characterized by the frequent use of questions and verbal 
praise. 

In discussing the results of this study by Laosa (i978). LeVine (1980) has 
called attention to the striking sinnlarity betwt.on the approach to teachint; 
employed by the more highly educated C'hicana mothers and the academic style 
ot school classrooms. The more educated Cliicaua mothers taught through a 
more conversational style (i.e., inquiry) rather than ni jtonc demonstration (i.e.. 
modelinii), and they especially included verbal reinforcement (i.e.. praise). One 
might say the more highly schooled C^hicana mothers 'imitated' the academic 
style of the school classrooms in which they had spent so much of their lives 
(Laosa. 1982b). 

Although these findings are correlational, they suggest that, at least among 
C:hicanas. schooling has a marked unpact on certain behavioral dispositions that 
determine the manner in which they, once they become mothers, interact w^th 
their children. These findings raise provocati\'e questions about the role that 
schooling plays in inHuencing the evolution of culture, and. specifically, in 
inrtuencing the evolution of cultural patterns of family interaction. (By evolution 
is meant change through adaptation and not progression toward some superior 
stage.) 

Some ot these que.%tions were posed in a subsequent study, in which Laosa 
(I98()a) compared the teaching strategies of C^hicana mothers to those of non- 
Hispanic White mothers. The results showed significant differences in the maternal 
teaching strategies ot these two groups. In general, compared to the Chicana 
mothers, the teaching strategies of the non-Hispanic White mothers \\ jtc more 
similar to the acadeimc teaching style that one expects to find in school class- 
rooms. These ethnic group differences in mothers' teaching strategies virtually 
disappeared, however, when the analyses controlled statistically for the mothers' 
ve.irs ot education. 

Taken together, the results of these studies led I ac>sa (19fs2b) to propt^se a 
hypothetical model to explain the high tVequeney of scholastic failure among 
Chicanos and other populations in which parents, on the average, h.'ve com- 
pleted relatively few years of schooling. The general hypothetical model can be 
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summanzcd as follows: the children of tlic more highly schooled parents learn to 
master in their homes the form and dynamics of teaching and learning processes 
that 'take after* those of.the school chissroom. ^- rcausc of this relative similarity, 
the interactional processes that these children learn to master at home will have 
adaptive value in the classroom. Insofar as the children of the more highly 
schooled parents learn to master classroom-like interactional processes in their 
liomes. therefore, they will have a decided academic advantage over the children 
of the less-schooled parents since the latter, by contrast, learn to master in their 
homes the form and dynamics of teaching and learning processes that have 
comparatively little adaptive value in the classroom (Laosa, 1982b), To the extent 
that the relational systems of family and school differ from one another, the child 
and the classroom teachers will be unable to draw on a shared process of teaching 
and learning. As a result of this discontinuitY between the family and the school, 
the child and the teachers will spend a great portion of their time simply 
attempting to make sense out of one another's behavior. Hence, school failure for 
many Chicanos probably occurs, at least partly, because they and their teachers 
are unable to make sense of each other's relational systems. The Laosa (1982b) 
model further posits — and his data suggest — that the extent to which the 
family and the school will share in common a relational system for teaching 
and learning depends, at least in part, on the length of the parents' schooling 
experience. 



l-dttiily (\'>fistelhuton 

Another feature of a child's microsystem is family's Lonstellation, that is. such 
characteristics as die child's family size and sibling structure. Family constellation 
is relevant to the topic of this chapter for two related reasons. First, demographic 
statistics show that Chicanos. as a group, differ from non-Hispanic Whites in 
family constellation (Bean and Tienda. 1987). Second, some researchers have 
suggested that family cotistellation influences children's cognitive development 
(e.g.. Zajonc. 1976. 1986). Thus, the question arises: Does family constellation 
explain the difference in academic performance .between Chicano and non- 
Hispanic White students? 

Chicanos. on the average, produce a relatively large number of offspring. 
Demographic studies demonstrate clearly and consistently that the fertility level 
of Mexican Americans exceeds those of all other major ethnic or racial groups hi 
the United States, including other Hispanic groups (Bean and Tienda, 1987). 
Moreover, the fertility difference between Mexican Americans and non-Hispanic 
Whites is reduced, but not eliminated, when such factors as age. education, 
income, labor force participation, and generational status are held constant (Bean 
and Tienda, 1987). Compared to other ethnic groups, dierefc^re, Chicanos have 
more siiilings and, consequently, are less likely to be the firstborn or the only 
child. Now. juxtapose diese demographic differences to the large body of theory 
and data suggesting tiiat sibling structure and family si/e influence children's 
cognitive development, including academic achievement (for reviews see 
c:icirelli. 1978; Henderson. 1981: Marjoribanks. 1979; Zajonc, 198.^, 1986). hi- 
deed, numerous studies, including a few on C Chicano fanhiies. have examined die 
relationship between family constellation and children's development. Several 
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family constellation variables have been studied, particularly sibship size (the total 
number of siblings in a family), birth order (the relative rank of a child in terms 
of the age hierarchy among siblings), and the presence or absence of a father in 
the household. This literature, to which we now turn, provides a context for 
examining the question of w^hcther and how family constellation, among Chica- 
nos, might influence the foundations of intellectual performance that are likely to 
predict academic achievement. 

Sibship size Many studies have shown an inverse correlation between sibship 
size and indices of children's cognitive development (e.g., Belmont and Marolla, 
1973; Blake. 1989; Brcland, 1974; Kellaghan and Macnamara, 1972). Unfortu- 
nately, much of the research on the effects of family size on cognitive develop-- 
nient has been subject to confounding. A frequent confounding variable is 
socioeconomic status (SES), because there is generally a correlation between SES 
and sibship size; that is, lower SES families generally tend to have more children 
than the more affluent and better educated families (Westoff. 19B6). Because 
usually there is also a co -relation between SES and cognitive test performance 
(Deutsch, 1973; Hess, 1970), it is difficult to isolate the statistical effects of SES 
and family size, respectively, on cognitive scores. Kellaghan and Macnamara 
(1972) addressed this problem by studying Catholic families in Ireland, where 
large families tend to be valued at all SES levels. Significantly, even in this 
cultural setting, where it was possible to limit the confounding of sibship size and 
SES, there was the typical correlation between sibship size and cognitive test 
performance. 

A notable exception to the typical inverse correlation between sibship size 
and cognitive performance was reported by Rankin, (iaite, and Heiry (1979). 
These researchers tested the hypothesis that the frequently observed correlation 
between sibship size and cognitive test performance can be explained on the basis 
of cultural expectations and values. Their sample consisted of elementary-grade 
children in American Samoa, a cultural setting where large families are the norm. 
An instrument especially designed for this cultural population was used to measure- 
cognitive ability. Rankin and his associates did observe an association be- 
tween sibship size and cognitive performance among Samoan children, but this 
relationship was curvilinear. Children from families closest to the sibship size that 
is the norm within Samoan culture attained the highest cognitive performance. In 
a culture where large sibships are the norm, children in families near the average 
size showed superior cognitive performance than those from either small or very 
large families. This finding suggests that cultural values mediate the association 
between family size and cognitive performance. This conclusion raises the ques- 
tion of whether the large body of published research on family constellation is 
generalizable to Chicanos, since C-hicano culture is largely different from that of 
the samples in most of this research. Only a few studies of Chicanos have given 
explicit attention to the relation of family size to cognitive performance. This 
research is discussed below. 

Some of the early research suggested that the inverse asscuiation between 
sibship size and cognitive performance observed in non-Hispanic White samples 
iray indeed generalize to Mexican American families. Henderson and Merritt 
(196H). for example, compared the family characteristics of Mexican American 
children who scored particularly high on two tests of cognitive ability with the 
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families of children of the same ethnicity who scored particularly low. Both 
f^roups of children attended the first grade in schools in. Tucson, Arizona. Hen- 
derson and Merritt (1968) found that the low-scoring group had significantly 
larger sibship sizes than did the higher-scoring group. 

The above finding must be interpreted cautiously, however, because house- 
hold family size among Chicanos is heavily confounded with socioeconomic 
status and home language. Indeed, Henderson and Merritt's (1968) analyses 
revealed that their two groups of Mexican American children differed not only in 
the number of siblings, but also in maternal schooling level and socioeconomic 
status. Valencia, Henderson and Rankin (1981) 'ttempted to untangle such 
confounding of variables in a study of Mexican American preschoolers and found 
that when statistical controls were applied to cope with the problem of covaria- 
tion among predictor variables, the hypothesis of an association between sibship 
size and the children's cognitive development was not supported. This finding is 
congruent with results obtained by Laosa (1984a) in a study comparing Chicano 
and non-Hispanic White toddlers. Let us examine these two studies in some 
detail. 

Given that the Mexican American population is one in which children 
typically score below the norms on measures of intellectual performance 
(although there is substantial variation within the population — Duran, 1)83; 
Ramist and Arbeiter, 1986; Sawyer, 1987), and because in this population rel- 
atively large families are the norm (US Bureau' of the Census, 1988) and seem to 
be valued (Bradshaw and Bean, 1972), Valencia and his colleagues (1981) set out 
to ascertain how much of the v;iriance in Mexican American children's cognitive 
performance they could explain (statistically) by family constellation, compared 
with other family characteristics. Their sample consisted of 19<) Mexican Amer- 
ican preschool enrol Ices in various cities and towns in southern California; only 
very poor families with both parents present were included. Data were gathered 
on the following variables: the child's age, sex, sibship size, and ordinal position 
in the sibship, the parents* schooling attaimiient level and country of schooling, 
the language (English or Spanish) spoken in the home and used in die test 
adniinistrarioii, and the Holli.igshead indices of soeioecoiioniic status and social 
class. In order to cope with the colinearity that is common to such data, the 
variables were reduced to three factors by means of a factor analysis. The first 
factor had the highest loadings for the language and parental sclu^oling variables; 
the second, for the socioeconomic and social class indices; and the third factor 
was detined by the child's sibship size and ordinal position. 

Factor scores were used as independent variables in multiple regression 
analyses in order to identify the most powerful one-, two- and three-variable 
models for the (concurrent) prediction of the Mexican American children's scores 
on the Cieneral C^^gnitive Index of the McCarthy Scales of C^hildren's Abilities. 
I he best single pr .dictor (it accounted for 6.8 per cent of the variance in 
cognitive scores) was the factc^r defined by parental education and language. The 
SI'S f.ictor accounted fc^r an additional 3.6 per cent of the variance when added to 
the first factor to ionu the most pcnverfnl twc^-vanable model l-inallv, in the 
best thicc-variable model, the sibling constellation factor explained only an 
addinoiial 2.8 per cent of the variance in cognitive scores. 

This research by Valencia ( / al. (l^^Hl) suggests that, for Mexican Americans, 
the number of children in the h'.uisehold and birth carder account for a very small 
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proportion of the variance in young chiidrcn's cognitive development. The 
results further suggest that parental schooling level and other socioeconomic 
characteristics together account for much more of this variance. These findings 
are harmonious with those obtained by Laosa (1984a). 

Laosa (1984a) studied the family characteristics and various abilities of young 
children in two different ethnic groups — C'hicano and non-Hispanic White. The 
purpose of this study was to test several hypotheses about the possible causes and 
origins of the frequently observed difference in academic achievement between 
these two populations. One of the hypotheses centered on whether ethnic group 
differences in family size and sibling structure explain the corresponding group 
difference in children's cognitive performance. Juxtaposing (a) the demographic 
evidence indicating tliat Chicanos on the average produce a relatively large 
number of offspring and also are likely to reside in households with more adults 
than do members of the other ethnic group (Bean and Tienda, 1987; US Bureau 
of the Census, 1988) to (b) the large body of literature — mentioned above — 
suggesting that family size and sibling structure influence cognitive development, 
Laosa (1984a) set out to assess the relative contribution of several variables, 
including family constellation, to variance in young children's cognitive perform- 
ance. L.iosa's focus in this study was on very young children (2.5 years old), 
because an additional purpose of the research was to determine how early in the 
hfe course any such effects on cognitive performance commence to show palpabiy 
their impact. 

Laosa's (1984a) sample consisted of 171 Chicano and non-Hispanic White 
families with a toddler. The samples were selected to be representative of their 
respective ethnic populations with regard to the distributions of socioeconomic 
status and parental schooling level; in order to control for the potentially con- 
founding effects of single parenting, the sample only included households with 
both parents. Both ethnic samples were drawn from the same geographic area — 
a large urban center in south-central Texas. The variables measured in the study 
were: htjusehold income, each parent's schooling attainment level, father's 
occupation, child's birth order, whether the child was an only child, the number 
of children residing in the household, and the number of adults residing in the 
household in addition to the parents. Language variables .so were measured — 
tiie percentage of household verbalizations in English (v. Spanish or a dialect that 
nnxes/switclies between the two languages) for each of the following dyads and 
direction alities: mother to child, child to mother, father to child, child to father; 
and the percentage of English verbalizations during testing, also by directionality, 
namely, examiner to child and child to examiner. The child's performance in 
each of five ability areas was measured, respectively, by the Verbal, Perceptual- 
I^Tformance (nonverbal reasoning). Quantitative, Memory, and Motor scales of 
the McC-arthy Scales of (Children's Abilities. Ethnicity and sex of child were the 
major independent variables. 

The 7ero-t>rder (i.e., uiuoiitrolled) interct>rrelations among the variables 
were similar for the two ethnic groups. Interestingly, for neither ethnic group 
was there a sigmfuant /erc>-order correlatu>n between any ot the child perform- 
ance variables, on the one hand, and, on the other, .the number of children in the 
hoiiselu>ld, the child's birth ortier. or whether the child was an only child. These 
findings strongly suggest that any effects of these sibling structure variables on 
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cliildrcirs development do not oecur, or at least do not become visible, before the 
third year of life. 

A eomparisoii between the above finding by Laosa (1984a) and the data 
reported by Valeneia ct al, (1981) permits pinpointing the specific age at which 
the tre*quently observed zero-order correlation between sibling structure and 
cognitive performance can first be observed. The average age of the Valencia vi al,\ 
(1981) sample was 4.5 years, and they report zero-order correlations of -.24 and 
-.21, respectively, for the number of children in the home and the child's birth 
order with the child's cognitive score — in spite of the restricted SES range of 
their sample, hi contrast, the age of Laosa's (1984a) samples was 2.5 years, and he 
obtained a mean zero-order correlation of only .08 between the fo'ir cognitive 
scales in his analyses anti these two sibling structure variables for the Chicano 
sample. These results are all the more impressive when one considers that the 
SES range in Laosa's (1984a) sample was not restricted, whereas the range of the 
Valencia ci al. sample was highly curtailed. Taken together, these differences 
between Laosa's (1984a) and the Valencia vt al, (1981) data suggest that the 
frequcntlv observed (zero-order) correlation between sibling structure and cogni- 
tive perft)rmance emerges initially during the third and fourth years of the child's 



IJy means of a principal-components analysis of the fourteen variables for 
the combined ethnic sample, Laosa (1984a) uncovered three clearly defnied fac- 
tors. (Orthogonal and oblique solutions were obtained, revealing no difference 
between rotation methods,) Factor 1 was defined by the language variables; 
Factor 2, by the family constellation variables; and Factor was defined by the 
socioeconomic and parental schooling measures." 

L,u)sa's (1984a) analyses of the children's test scores revealed significant 
ethnic group differences in the children's verbal, quantitative, and memory per- 
formance (no diffjrences in nonverbal reasoning or motor performance). Laosa 
then performed a series of analyses of covarianee in order to ascertain whether 
the^e ethnic group differences in children's performance could be explained 
(statistically) by the three aforementioned fictors, either individually or in com- 
bination. The results showed that the family constellation factor explained very 
little, if any, of the ethnic group differences in the children's performance on the 
ability scales. In contrast, the SES aiui home language factors accounted for 
significant portions of the between-group variance in this performance; indeed, 
the ethnic group difference*" in children's performance became nonsigniticant 
when the SES and home language factors were siriultaneously controlled. 

Lac^sa (1984a) also found that there were no signiticant N'/f/ii»-group correla- 
tions ot scores on any of the tive ability scales with the number of household 
children, the child's birth order, or whether the child was an only child; this was 
true m both ethnic groups. It should be noted, however, that Laosa (1984a) 
obtained significant (positive) correlations between the number of adults (in 
addition to the parents) residing in the C'hicano households and the children's 
scores on two abilitv scales — Quantitative and Motor. As Laosa (1984a) notes, 
the lattei tindiiig bears on the lot^Hueiue theorv pioposed In /.none and Markus 
(1*^75), a theory disaissed m the next section. 

In sum, both Laosa (1984a) and Valencia it al. (1981) found that, at least 
dining early cliiKlliooil, neither the number of children in the home nor the 
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child's birth order has niuch of an impact on Chicano children's cognitive 
development. The results of both studies are also congruent in clearly pointing to 
the family's socioeconomic level and home language as being significantly related 
to Chicano children's performance on cognitive tests; this relationship was even 
prior to the third birthday and thus long before school entry. 

Conftuence model The confluctice model gained much attention when it first 
appeared in the research literature in the mid 1970s. This theoretical model was 
proposed by Zajonc and Markus (1975) in an attempt to explain research data 
showing an association between family constellation and children's cognitive 
performance. The model, acclaimed for its parsimony, proposes that the intellec- 
tual environment of a family has a direct influence on the intellectual develop- 
ment of the children born into it. As defmed by the model, the intellectual 
environment consists of the average intellectual ability of all family members. 
(The intelligence construct LMiipIoyed in this theoretical model is more akin to the 
concept of mental age than to IQ.) Adults are cognitively more advanced than 
children, and therefore they contribute more intellectual stimulation to the family 
environment by virtue of their greater experiences and accumulated learning 
opportunities; conversely, the arrival of an infant can worsen the intellectual 
environment by lowering the average intellectual ability of its members. Thus, 
according to the ct)nfluence model, a child's intellectual environment is 'diluted' 
by the presence of younger siblings. The model, however, also proposes that 
ciiildren with younger siblings are able to engage in teaching them and thereby 
perhaps to improve their own intellectual ability. Research on family interaction 
does suggest that older siblings can serve as effective intellectual resources for 
their younger siblings (Laosa, 1982a; Norman-Jackson, 1982; Stewart, 1983); it 
also suggests that teaching itself can benefit teachers as nnicli as learners (Bargh 
and Schul, 1980; Cohen, Kulik and Kulik, 1982). 

In part, the extraordinary interest generated by the confluence model was 
stimulated by Zajoiu's (I97(>) suggestion that the observed declines in national 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores merely reflected a pupuljtion bulge of 
children from large families who were heavily represented in the pool of test 
takers. Zajonc (1976, 1986) predicted that the average scores would begin to rise 
as children from a generatitMi of smaller families approached college age and 
entered the pool. Although the predicted rise in SAT scores did indeed occur 
(Zajonc, 1986), the ctnifliience model is the subject of considerable scientific 
controversy. 

Tests of the model on other types ot data have been attempted with grcter 
(e.g., Berbauni and Moreland, 1985) and lesser success (Melican and Feldt, 1980; 
l^age and (Irandon. 1979; Velandia, (Brandon ami Page, 1978). and the motlel has 
been criticized on several grcuiiuls. Oitics of the model raise questions about the 
appropriateness of the pt^piilatunis studied, the levels of data aggregation, die 
details of the calculations, and the logical basis of the model (Henderson, 1981, 
Scott-Jones, 1984; Steelman. 1985). while proponents of the model refute critic- 
isms and qikstion the suuabilit\ t>t the stati^tual analyses teclinujues and the 
omission of certam variables (ZajtMic, 1*^83). 

Most studies o{ the confluence model are based on samples of luni-minoritv 
populations in the United States and Western liurope (Jivcn the restricted 
cultural variabihtv representetl in such studies, it is important to establish 
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whether the empirical findines apply to other cultural groups. The question of 
whether the model is generalizable to other populations was addressed in a study 
of a large sample of college applicants in Colombia^ South America (Velandia et 
1978). Neither the predicted associations between birth order and intelligence 
nor the relation of intelligence to family size were upheld. In a follow-up study 
with a large national sample in the United States, Page and Grandon (1979) found 
that the apparent effects of family size were best explained by ethnic group and 
social class variables. These results are consistent with those obtained by Laosa 
(1984a) and Valencia et al. (1981) for Mexican American young children. The 
Httle research that exists on Mexican American samples shows no significant 
effects of sibship size or birth order on intellectual development once proper 
controls for other background variables are taken into account (Laosa, 1984a; 
Valencia et al., 1981) — more precisely, if any such effects occur, they are not 
evident in early childhood. 

Sinj^le Parent iu<^ 

The aforementioned studies of Chicano families by Laosa (1984a) and Valencia vt 
uL (1981) focused on two-parent families — that is, on households in which the 
child resided with both mother and father. By designing their samphng plans in 
this manner, these investigators successfully avoided confounding their results 
with possible effects due to differences between one- and two-parent families. 
Although a large majority of Chicano children reside with two parents, some of 
them live in solo-parent households; in 1988. 18.5 per cent of the Mexican-origin 
families in the United States were headed by a woman with no husband present 
(US Bureau of the Census, 1988; see also Laosa, 1988a).' 

The issue is important because the research literature suggests that compared 
with children in two-parent households, those in single-parent homes arc more 
likely to develop ac.uiemic and conduct problems in school (for a research review 
see Hetherington. Camara and Feathernian. 1983). Because almost all of this 
research is based on luni-Hispanic White or Black samples, the question arises as 
to whether these fmdings generalize to Chicanos. Do Chicano children in solo- 
parent families develop differently from those in two-parent households? Is the 
scholastic performance of Chicano children affected by whether they live with 
one or two parents? Are there features of C-hicano culture that serve to buffer or 
moderate the effects of solo p.i renting observed in children from other cultural 
groups? 

These questions were addressed by LeClorgne and Laosa (1976) in a study 
designed to test the null hypothesis of no effects due to solo mothering on 
Mexican Ainericnn children *s cognitive and psychosocial development. The sam- 
ple consisted of 248 fourth-grade students in a predominantly Mexican Amer- 
ican, urban are.i in south-central Texas. About half of the children were selected 
for the sample because they did not have a father t^r male father surrogate (other 
thrUi an older sibling) living at home, whereas the (Ulicr half were randomly 
selected from among those living in two-parent households. Only Mexican 
American families at or below the poverty level were included. The dnta were 
analyzed using a 2 x 2 (father presence/absence by child's se.<) analysis of co- 
variance (ihild's chronological age covaried). LeC!orgne and I.aosa's analyses 
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uncovered important ditV-'Tcnces between Mexican American children of the 
two family types. 

Among the dependent variables examined by LeC-orgne and Laosa were 
classroom teachers' ratings of the students' psychosocial adjustment. The teachers 
were instructed that school achievement was not to be a consideration in making 
the personal adjustment ratmgs. but that the child's 'self-concept and relationship 
to others' (p. 470) should be the major consideration. The analyses revealed that 
both the main effect of family type and the inreracrion with child's sex were 
significant for this variable. Specifically, the teachers' ratings showed more signs 
of school maladjustment in boys of solo mothers than in boys of two-parent 
homes or in girls of either family type. This finding suggests a differential effect 
of father absence on boys and girls. 

LeCorgne and Laosa's (1976) finding of a significant tamily-type-by-ehild's- 
sex interaction for teachers' ratings of Mexican American children's school 
adjustment is consonant with data on other populations suggesting that boys are 
more suseept ble to certain forms of stress than girls (e.g.. R utter. 1979). 
Although little is known about the reasons for this sex difference, recent reviews 
of the research literature do indeed point to the conclusion that boys may respond 
more negatively than girls to some forms of psychosocial stress, including the 
stresses from divorce (Hetherington ct ti/., 1983: Zaslow. 1987; Zaslow and 
Hayes. 1986). LeCorgne and Laosa's (1976) findings add confirmatory evidence 
for this general hypothesis and extend it by showing that the sex difference m 
vulnerability to certain forms of psychosocial stress, a vulnerability that has been 
observed in research on other ethnic populations, is gcneralizable to Mexican 
Americans. Specifically. LeC'orgne and Laosa's data show that solo mothering 
appears to have no deleterious effect on Mexican American girls' psychosocial 
adjustment to school (at least during middle childhood), whereas something as 
yet undetermined about the experiences associated with solo mothering seems to 
atfect negatively the school adjustment of Mexican American boys. 

A plausible explanation for this sex difference, offered by Hetherington ct al, 
(1983). is that separation from the father may represent a more important loss for 
a male than for a female, both as a figure of identification and as a disciplinarian. 
Research indeed suggests that girls in father-custody families exhibit some of the 
same difficulties in social behavior as do boys in mother-headed, one-parent 
families (C^unara and Resnick, 1988; Santrock and Warshak, 1979; Santrock, 
Warshak a \i Elliott. 1982). This finding suggests that separation from the same- 
sex parent may be particularly difficult for children, (jiven the present, most 
common custodial arrangements (Maccoby. Oepner and Mnookin. 1988), there- 
fore, boys m.iy he at higher risk for deleterious outcomes frtim family disruption 
and divorce than are girls. 

LeC^irgne and Laosa's (1976) study also included three measures of the 
children's cognitive-perceptual development — the Raven C Coloured Progressive 
Matrices, the (ioodenough-Harris Drawing Test, and the Bender-Ciestalt Test. 
There were no significant differences between fa nnly types (and no mteractions 
witli sex) f(^r either Raven or Hender-Cie^talt developmental scores. There was, 
however, .i significant ditlerence in Cioodenough-Harris scores, suggesting a 
higher level of conceptual development for the group of two-parent children, in 
interpreting this result, Le('(^rgne and Laosa poim out that, although the sample 
included onlv poor families, this difference in cognitive perft^rmance could be the 
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outcome of very sniail differences in socioeconomic level between the two family 
types. National statistics show lower average incomes for solo-mother than for 
two-parent households (Laosa, 1988a); and the lower a family's economic status, 
the more important small dollar differences may become. Indeed, Harris and 
Roberts (1972) found a noticeable increase in mean Goodenough-Harris scores 
between children from families with incomes of less than S3.(XK) and those of 
S3.(KK) to S4,999. 

The latter observation brings forward yet another effect of diversity in 
family structure, namely, family income. Laosa (1988a) recently examined the 
economic implications of single parenting. His analyses, as mentioned above» 
clearly show that solo mothers and the children living with them are, on the 
average, economically disadvantaged compared v/ith those in two-parent fami- 
hes; this is true irrespective of ethnicity or race. This situation is partly the result 
of sex inequalities in income, as the average woman earns lower wages per hour 
than does the average man (Fuchs, 1986). Even when all of the variance predicted 
by family structure can be explained by the socioeconomic level of the family, 
however, we should not ignore the causal links in the process (Hetherington 
et al.. 1983). Divorce, separation, or death of a spouse may create low socio- 
economic conditions in the home, and such conditions in turn can influence the 
child^s academic attainment. 



Envirowncnral Processes in the Home 

Whereas some studies of socialization, such as those discussed in the preceding 
section, focus on the influence of ^molar-leveF sociodemographic variables on 
children's development — sueli as household income, parental education and 
occupation, family size and structure — other studies attempt to examine the 
etTects of * micro-level* processes. Such micro-level processes are often hypothe- 
sized to act as intervening or mediating variables that may explain the association 
between die molar-level factors and the child's development. A good example of 
micro-level processes are the data on teaching strategies that Laosa (1978, 198()a, 
1982b) obtained through direct observations of the interactions between Chicana 
mothers and their own children, discussed elsewhere in this chapter. In this 
section the focus is on research in which interviews — rather than direct observa- 
tions — are used to obtain data on micro-level processes in the home. 

Among the early research '-n environmental process variables is the work 
stimulated by Benjamin Bloom, who recognized the need for knowledge about 
the learning processes that occur in the home and other features of the home 
environment that facilitate intellectual development. Two of Bloom's doctoral 
students — Dave (1963) and Wolf (1964) hypothesized several home effects on 
intellectual performance on the basis of an extensive literature review, and they 
•devised a focused interview approach to measure them. Pave and Wolf found 
that the home eiivironiiiental process variables that they measured through inter- 
view; with (non-Hispanic) parents of elementary-jj;rade children were remarkably 
good concurrent predictors ot both academic achievement (multiple R = .80) and 
IQ (multiple R = .70). These associations have been replicated in different 
Kumtnes (Marjoribanks. 1979) and with different cultural groups, including 
Mexican Americans {Henderson. 1966: Henderson and Merritt. I96S). 
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The principal environmental process variables in these studies are repre- 
sented by those employed in Dave's (1963) research; among them are *achieve- 
ment prcss\ ^language models', ^academic guidance', *activeness of family\ and 
'intellectuality in the home'. The measurement procedures are intended to iden- 
tify specific parental behaviors rather than statements of attitudes or intentions. 
For example, parents' goals and aspirations for their children are subsumed under 
the 'achievement press' variable. Interview items and probes relevant to this 
variable are designed to identify and quantify such parental behaviors as the 
reinforcement practices for the child's academic performance and the achievement 
standards on which these practices are based. Additional indices of this variable 
are derived from interview questions tapping into parents' concrete knowledge of 
the developmental and educational progress of their children and into the specific 
plans and preparations they have made to accomphsh the educational goals they 
claim to hold for their children. The influence of role models, too, is taken into 
account in composing the 'achievement press' variable; this is done by incorpor- 
ating information on the educational and occupational attainments of family 
members and friends. Further exemplifying Dave's and WolPs measurement 
procedures, the 'language model' variable is based on ratings of the parent's own 
language during the interview, including such language characteristics as richness 
and variety of vocabulary, fluency of expression, and the organization of thought 
as expressed through speech. This variable also comprises information on the 
parent's awareness of specific fcitures of the child's use of language and on the 
nature of the parent's direct efforts to influence the child's language development. 

Building on the work of Dave and Wolf Henderson and Merritt (1968) 
demonstrated that the aforementioned kinds of environmenial process variables 
can oistinguish the famihes of Mexican American children who perform well on 
cognitive measures from those who do poorly. Henderson (1972) later showed 
tliat. for the same children, these environmental process variables predicted 
academic achievement over a three-year period. Specifically, Henderson and 
Merritt (1%8) studied eighty Mexican Americaji Spanish-spe^ .ing first-grade 
children in Tucson. Arizona. Two groups comprised the sample: half of the 
children were selected because of their very high scores on the CJoodenough- 
Harris Drawing Test — a measure of general conceptual development — and the 
Van Alstyne Picture Vocabulary Test; the other half were chosen because of tiieir 
very low scores. From individual interviews with the mothers, the rese.irchers 
obtained ratings on thirty-three chjracteristics of the home that defined nine 
einironmemal process variables generally similar to those that Dave and Wolf 
had identified earlier. The analyses revealed significantly higher means on the 
environmental process variables for the group scoring higher on the cognitive 
tests. Thus, the processes taking place in the homes of the Mexican American 
children who scored high on these cognitive tests apparently differed in specific 
ways from the homes of those who scored low. It should be pointed (Hit, too. 
that ihc analyses also revealed that the mothers of the high-scDriiig children had. 
on the average, more formal education and a higher socioeconomic status than 
ilid the mothers of the low-scoring children. 

In a follow-iip study. Henderson (1^72) administered the CialUornia Reading 
Test to thirt\-hve children of the original Mexican American sample when they 
were in the third graile and correlated these third-grade reading achievement 
seores witli the home environmental process measures (obtained two years earlier. 
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Henderson (1972) reports a predictive bivariatc correlation of .55 between the 
reading achievement scores and the combined score for the various home en- 
vironmental process variables. This fmding is congruent with that obtained 
by Wolf (cited in Henderson, 1981), who followed his aforementioned (non- 
Hispanic) sample over a four-year period and found that the multiple correlation 
bctw^een IQ at this time and the environmental process variables measured earlier 
was only slightly lower than the original, concurrent coefficient. These findings 
do not establish cause, but they do demonstrate reasonably long-term predictive 
stability for the measures of environmental processes in the home. 

The approach that Dave (1963) and Wolf (1964) developed for the measure- 
ment of environmental processes in the home thus proved to be an exceptionally 
good predictor of intellectual performance, but the method is time consuming 
and requires the services of skilled interviewers. For this reason. Henderson, 
Bergaii and Hurt (1972) set out to develop an interview schedule, adapted from 
D.ive's (1963) and Wolfs {\964) method, that could be more easily administered 
and coded. The resulting instrument — the Henderson Environmental Learning 
l^rocess Sc.ile (HELPS) — is a structured questionnaire using a Likert-type re- 
sponse format, h is designed to provide measures of educationally relevant 
processes in the home that can be subject to change through intervention pro- 
grams in the school and in the home. The items composing this instrument focus 
primarily on specific experiences provided for the child in the heme and on 
patterns of interaction among family members, but they also tap parental atti- 
tudes and such factors as the parent's aspirations and expectations for the child. 
Although the information yielded by the HELPS is less detailed than that 
provided by focused interview procedures, it has the advantage of requiring 
less th.m twenty mituites tti administer, and little training is required tt)r its 
adnunistration. 

in order to assess the predictive validity and other psychometric properties 
of the measures i)btained by the HELPS, Henderson ct id. (1972) administered the 
Stanford Earlv Achievement Test and the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts to sixty 
low-income Mexican American .ind sixty-six midtUe-SES non-Hispanic White 
tirst-grade children in Tucs ni. and the HELPS to their mothers. The analyses 
in this study were performed on the combined ethnic sample. A principal- 
coniponenrs analvsis of the twenty-tive HELPS items yielded five factors. The 
HELPS Items loading on the first lactt)r reflected opportunities taken by parents 
to expand their own and their child's social and intellectual interests and experi- 
ences. Specific Items tappeil such parental behavitirs as having discussions witli 
the child about programs viewed on television, seeking answers to the cliiUi's 
questions by consultnig a book (in the child's presence), encouraging thf child to 
read, and extending interpersonal contacts via participatitni in clubs or urgani7a- 
nons and visits with frieiuls in neighlHirlunnis other than t>ne's own. The sectMul 
factor was characterized by the label. 'Valuing Language and Sdunil Related 
Behavior*. Spct ilit pan iital behaviors identified by items loading on this factor 
included such interactions as explaining the sequence of steps for pertorming 
pattunhr tasks, piaismg the ihilil for apprcucLl In-liavior at school, .uul lalkini; 
with the child at mealtimes. 1 he third factor, labeled 'Intellectual Ciuul.uue'. w as 
iletined bv such items as helping the child with homework. ptMUtin^ out features 
of nitellectual interest during outings, ami reading to the child during the pre- 
sciiool years. The items Uvulin^ on bactor 4 appeared to involve attempts tt) 
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prepare the child to funrtion well in seliool without attempting to duplicate 
directly the functions of a school teacher, hicluded here were opportunities to 
obtain school-related information through such community resources as libraries 
and museums, providing an intellectual atmosphere by modeling the use of 
printed materials, communicating verbally with the child, and being aware of 
specific features of the child's language development. The final factor, labeled 
'Attention', reflected a variety of ways in which parents attend to behaviors that 
seem likely to stimulate intellectual development- Mothers who scored high on 
the items loading on this factor were likely to provide attention by showing 
interest in the child's learning and by calling attention to the child's use of 
language. 

In order lo ascertain whether the home environmental process variables as 
measured by the HELPS correlate with academic performance. Henderson et a\, 
(1972) performed stepwise regressions (for the combined ethnic sample), using 
HELPS factor scores as predictors (concurrent) and the test scores as criteria. 
The results showed that together the HELPS factors accounted for the majority 
of the variance in cognitive test scores (e.g., a m iltiple R of .72 for the Boehm). 
The Henderson ct ai (1^)72) HELPS is, then, a practical questionnaire that can be 
administered to large samples and scored with relative ease and that identifies 
variables reflecting environmental processes in the home that correlate highly 
with "leasures of children's academic achievement and conceptual development, 
Tne measure has demonstrated good qualities of reliability and predictive validity 
when adapted for use with varied populations in different comniunity settings 
(e.g., Kitonyi. 1980; Prior, 1974; Valencia. Henderson and Rankin, 1985). 

riie HELPS was used in a study by Valencia and associates (1985) to assess 
the relative contributions of socioeconomic status, parental schooling level, home 
language, sibship size, and home environmental processes to the cognitive 
pertorniance of Mexican American preschool enrollees from low-income, 
tw(^-parent households. Multiple regression analyses revealed that the home 
environmental processes, as measured by the HELPS total score, accounted for 
more unique variance m perh>rmance on the Cieneral Clognitive Index of the 
McC'arthy Scales of ChiUlreirs Abilities than did any of these other variahles. 
1 he next largest portion of unique variance in cognitive scores was explained 
(statistically) by a composite variable ct^mprising parental schooling level and use 
of English over Spanish in the ht^me. Finally, parental occupational status and 
!>ibship si7e did not add sigmficantly to the prediction (concurrent) of cognitive 
si'ores. Ihese findings prc>vide support for Laosa's theoretical model (Laosa. 
1982b; Marjoribanks. 1984), acci>rding to which parental schooling level exerts 
an indirect iiiHiience on children's developmental trajectt^ries by affecting how 
parents interact with their chiidreii. 

Another influential approach to the iiKMSiirement t>f lunne environments was 
developed by Bettve Claldweil and her associates. Caldwell's Home C)hservation 
tor Measurement of the r.nvTronnient (HOME) Inventory has been used in 
numerous stutiies t>f the relation of lunne environments to the development of 
lompcteiue. aiui it has proven to he a gooti pietliclor of (non-1 lispanic) chil- 
dren's iiuelleitual pert'oi inance (e.g.. Bradley ct •;/.. 1989; Hradley. C 'aid well and 
Hock, |9NS; I \a\\\o. Hradley and C'aldwell. 1977). This instrument is tlesigned to 
.isxcss the stimulation and support availabk to a chikl in the luMiie environment. 
Int'orniation needed to score the InvLiuory is t^btained through observation and 
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interview done in the home with the child atid the child's primary caregiver 
(Caldwell and Bradley, 1984). As is the case with variables based on the measure- 
ment approach developed by Dave (1%3) and Wolf (1964), the HOME Inventory 
has been found to be a more effective predictor of mental test performance than 
have global indices of SES (e.g., Bradley ct d/., 1989). The HOME Inventory is 
not. however, an equally effective measure for all ethnic groups. 

in one study (Elardo et d/.. 1977). the predictions of intellectual performance 
at age 3 years from HOME scores obtained a year earlier held up for samples of 
both Black and non-Hispanic White families. Although intellectual performance 
scores were significantly associated with HC^ME scores in both ethnic groups, 
the relation was not as strong for Black as for non-Hispanic White families. The 
investigators speculated that the attenuated association between HOME and 
intellectual performance scores for Black families might have been the result of a 
range restriction in the intellectual performance scores for the Black sample or of 
a lower validity of HOME scores for Blacks thdn for non-Hispanie Whites. More 
recently. Bradley ct ai (19H9) examined the relationship between HC^ME scores 
and measures of children's intellectual development in Black. Mexican American, 
and non-Hispamc White samples; the samples were matched on HC^ME scores. 
Importantly, the results of this majt)r study showed that, whereas the HC^ME 
scores significantly predicted intellectual performance for the non-Hispanic White 
and Black samples, the corresponding coefficients for the Mexican American 
sample were nonsignificant and near zero. These fmdings add support to Laosa's 
argument that there is a need to assess the measurement properties of data 
separately by ethnic group (Laosa, 1977b. 1982c). The fmdings also contribute to 
the growing evidence justifviiig Laosa's exhortations to practitioners and policy- 
makers cautioning them against generalizing resenrch results across different 
ethnic populations in the absence of supporting empirical evidence (Laosa. 1981b. 
1988b. 1990). 

In sum. studies of relatu>ns between home environmental processes and 
intellectual development show that measures of specific characteristics of home 
environments account for a statistically and educationally significant pt^rtum of 
the variance in children's intellectual performance, and that they provide stable 
predictions over time. With children of varied ages, and spanning a number of 
cultural groups and socioeconomic statuses, it has been shown that experiences 
and expectations in the family setting are associated with children's intellectu.il 
development. Measures t>f home environments can prt)vide in tor mat ion ot a 
specific nature about the actual experiences that differentiate between intellectual- 
ly higher and lower performing children. At the same time, a small but growing 
number of studies underscore the need for caution in assuming — in the absence 
of apprt^priate evii^ence — that research findings obtained for a particular culturnl 
popuhuion general i/e to different ethnic groups. 

The studies discussed thus far in this chapter offer correlational information 
and are therefore suggestive of — but not delinitive about — causation. A few 
studies have been conducted to identify causal connections between home 
envirt>nment variables and intellectual performance, citb.er by testing causal hy- 
potheses using special statistical procedures (e.g.. Bradley, Caldwell and Hlardo, 
1979; Laosa, 1982a) or by experimenrally manipulating parenting beliaviors. An 
example of the latter is a study by Henderson and (iarcia (I973j. discussed 
below. 
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Intervention Experiments 



For obvious reasons, it is impossible to assign children randomly to different 
kinds of home environments at birth and observe the results. It is possible, 
however, to manipulate selected aspects of parental behavior on the basis of 
causal hypotheses derived from correlational findings. It then becomes possible to 
determine if the manipulated home practices influence the children's development 
in the predicted direction. This approach differs from large-scale parent training 
programs of the type that were popular in the 1970s (for reviews see Goodson 
and Hess, 1975; Haskins and Adams, 1983; Zigler and Weiss, 1985), because 
those intervention programs commonly manipulate several aspects of parental 
practice simultaneously, in ways that make it impossible to compare systemat- 
ically the particular outcomes of specific practices. In contrast to such interven- 
tions with global objectives, a few studies have manipulated and assessed the 
effects of a narrow range of specific variables suggested by the research on family 
environments. 

In one such study, Henderson and Garcia (1973) tested the hypothesis that 
parents can be trained to adopt tlie kinds of behavior that may facilitate their 
children's academic performance. Mexican American mothers of first-grade chil- 
dren in a low-income neighborhood in Tucson, Arizona were selected to partici- 
pate in the experiment. Half of the mothers in a sample of sixty families were 
randomly assigned to the experimental group; the remainder served as controls 
and received no treatment. The mothers in the experimental i^roup were trained 
by the experimenter to model, cue, and reinforce their children's inquiry skills — 
inquiry skills being defined as asking causal questions. These mothers received 
instruction in small groups, which consisted of participating in discussions of the 
rationale for the experiment, viewing demonstrations in which project staff 
modeled parent and child behavior, learning to code question-asking behavior, 
and engaging in role playing activities to learn techniques designed to promote 
their childreirs prtKiuction of causal questions. Each mother participated in a 
total of five weekly sessions. Following each training session, the mother spent at 
least two brief (ten minute) periods with her child in tlie home, attempting to 
apply the procedures that she had learned during the training. 

Before and .ifter this intervention, data on the children's question -asking 
were collected for the experimental and control groups under three conditions, as 
follows. In the baseline condition, the experimenter showed the child a set of 
pictures and prompted him or her to ask questions about them. This was 
followed by an instructional condititm, in which the experimenter used modeling 
procedures in an attempt to fc^ster the child's tendency to ask causal questions. 
Immetliately following this instructional session, the experimenter again mea- 
sured the child's tendency tc^ ask causal questions, using the same pictorial stimuli 
employed in the baseline condition, in the final data-collection ctMuiition, gener- 
ah/atuMi was tested as ihe experimenter prompted the children to apply their 
questiiMi-askiiig skills to aiuuher. unfamiliar, set of pictorial stimuli. Hendeison 
ami C Garcia 's (1973) results showed that compared tti the control grtnip, the 
(Inldren wlune mothers partuipaucl in the mtervention displayed signilit antly 
superior performance on every one of these measures al posttest. 

1 lie differences in pertorniance between the children in the two grcuips 
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resembled the differences one would expect to find between two groups differing 
in aptitudes for question-asking skills. That is, in the posttest data, not only did 
the performance of the children in the experimental group exceed that of the 
controls on the baseline condition, but also the performance improvement in 
response to the instruction condition was greater for the experimental children 
than for the controls. Moreover, this advantage was maintained during the 
generalization condition. These results, obtained with Mexican American fami- 
lies, have been replicated, with a slightly modified design, in a study with Papago 
families (Henderson and Swanson, 1974). 

The relevance of the above findings by Henderson and Garcia (1.973) is 
magnified when considered in light of Laosa's (1982b) theoretical model — wliich 
he supports with empirical data — regarding the use of questions as a teaching 
strategy by Chicano mothers with their own children. To illustrate the implica- 
tions of their findings for education, Henderson and Garcia offer the following 
analogy. The experimental and control children, drawn randomly from a single 
p»..pulation, appear in the posttests to represent two different populations: high 
achievers and low achievers on the specific tasks of the study This difference, 
however, is not attributable to a corresponding difference in the aptitudes of the 
children. Rather, it is attributable to the fact that the experimental group of 
children received a particular kind of instruction and support at home, whereas 
the controls did not. This situation may be parallel to the natural circumstances in 
which children's school performance is facilitated by the types of interaction that 
take place in their homes. 

Field experiments have demonstrated also that environmental processes 
modeled on those investigated in correlational studies of home environments can 
influence specific components of academic motivation, Swanson and Henderson 
(1976), for example, conducted such a study in response to a request from 
Papago parents. These parents were interested in learning to influence their 
children to become more interested in, and successful at. reading. Swanson and 
Henderson, therefore, designed a field experiment to test the hypothesis that 
children would choose activities of the sort that were reinforced through the 
overt approval or attention of a significant person in the home environment. 
Specificallyv these investigators hypodiesized that students whose mothers were 
trained in' procedures to influence children's preferences for reading activities 
would (a) show an increase in their selection of reading materials over attractive 
alternatives, and (b) display generalization of this preference to the classroom. 
The participants in the experiment were families with a second-grader on the 
Papago Indian Reservation in Ari7ona. During a series of training sessions, the 
mothers in the experimental group were taught a series of behavior sequences for 
interacting with their children. After each session, they practiced at home, in- 
teracting in a warm, suppi^rtive way with their own children in situations 
focused on childreirs hooks, as follows. At designated intervals, the mother laid 
out reading materials, together with other toys and games that were attractive 
t(^ children. She provided differt-ntial reinforcement by expressing her approval 
and engaging m affectionate interactions whenever her chiKl .ipproadied and 
examined the reading materials; die nuulier merely continued her luniselu^ld 
routines when the ^.hild chose (Uher materials 

rw(^ different tests o( the effects of the interventii^i were conducted. A 
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prc-post situational measure involved bringing each child to a room where 
materials were attractively displayed in three distinct interest areas; one contain- 
ing books, one with pii??.les, and one with various kinds of blocks. Observation- 
al records were kept of the amount of time the child spent engaged with each 
type of activity. Swauson and Henderson^ (1976) analyses of these observations 
showed that the children in the experimental group displayed significant pre-to- 
post increases in the amount of time spent interacting with the-reading materials, 
whereas the control group children did not. The second test was conducted in the 
regular classroom, to determine if treatment effects generai:7ed bevond the 
situational tasks. Teachers set up a free choice situation in which :hildren could 
select from a range of normal classroom activities. Observational data demon- 
strated that the experimental group children selected reading matenals more often 
than did the control children, whose parents had not participated in the training 
or home intervention. We anticipate that findings such as these generalize to 
Ohicanos, since the experimental procedure^ were based on data and theory on 
the nature of intellectually stimulating home environments, which available data 
suggest are applicable to C:hicano families (e.g., Henderson cf ai. 1972; Hender- 
son and Merritt, 1%8; Valencia ct 1985); moreover, the experimental man- 
ipulation was an extension and elaboration of a design that proved effective with 
Mexican American children (i.e., Henderson and Clarcia, 1973; Swanson and 
Henderson, 1976). The results of the experiments reviewed in this section of the 
chapter show that parents can be trained effectively to teach specific intellectual 
skills to dieir children and to inrtuence their motivation toward academic 
activities. 

As we conclude this section, recall that in a previous section of the chapter 
we revieweil correlational research showing substantial and stable relat;onships 
between experiences provided naturalistically to children in the home environ- 
ment and the children's intellectual performan^'V Field experiments such as those 
conducted by Henderson and his collet ■ ■ 'mderson and (larcia, 1973; Hen- 
derson and Swanson, 1974; Swans^^ onderson, 1976), on the other hand, 
are intended to examine the mechams.ns hypothesi7ed to mediate the relations 
identified in correlational studies. In this manner, field expeiiments can help 
illuminate the ways in which particular skills and motives acquired in the home 
environment interact with the demand characteristics of instructional settings. 

Further insights into the nature of relations between the family environment 
and scholastic achievement can be gleaned from research on parental beliefs and 
expectations, to which we now turn. 



Parental Beliefs, Mathcniatie> Athiercmnit , and Sex Dijjeretucs 

Some investigators are focusing their research on parental belief svstenis (e.g., 
Sigel, I98S). Among the questions being asked is whether parents' beliefs about 
their eluldren's ability iiiHueiiee intellectual performance. Fvidence is accumu- 
lating that parents' ideas about their children's ability mav be a poicm force in 
determining the childreii s ideas i>f themselves as academic performers (Alexander 
and lintwisle, |9H8; Parsons, Adler and Kac7ala, 1982; Phillips, 1987), and that 
children's ideas of themselves may, in turn, affect their achievement level 
(StevenstMi and Newman, 1986). This iiiHueiue mav be especially salient in 
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mathematics, a domain in which parental belief systems are likely to influence 
rliildren's self-concepts of ability and expectancies of success, their future 
achievement in this subject, and their course enrollment plans (Ecclcs, 1983). 

Public concern about the school achievement of Chicanos has tended to 
focus Liri2;elv on literacy and literacy-related skills, perhaps because of a general 
belief that the academic obstades facing this ethnic group stem only from linguis- 
tic factors. Because the symbols and operations associated with mathematics are 
assumed to be common across languages, mathematics learning may receive less 
attention than other subjects. Whatever the cause for this neglect, the fact is that 
Chicano students are as much 'at risk* for low achievement or f Mure in 
mathematics as they are in other subjects (Purin, 1983; Educational Testing 
Service. 1989; Laosi, 1985; Sawyer, 1987). 

Competence in mathematics is especially important for achievement m scien- 
tific and engineering fields and, increasingly so. for adequate functioning in other 
professions' as well. Nevertheless. Mexican American pupils perform below 
norm in mathematics, as a group, and arc less likely than the average student to 
enroll in mathematics courses (as they are in academic courses generally) that 
prepare them for college study toward these careers (Ramist and Arbeiter. 1986). 
The High School and Beyond study of high school sophomores and seniors is 
a valuable source of information on this point, because it included a sample of 
4.1) 1(> Mexican Americans who were oversampled randomly from the general 
population of high school students. Analyses of these data by Nielsen and 
Fernandez (1981)' revealed that Mexican Americans performed lower than 
non-Hispanic Whites in every achievement area that was assessed, including 
mathematics. Non-Hispanic Whites showed about a one standard deviation 
advantage o\er Mexican Americans in tested niadieinaties. reading, and vocabu- 
larv. Cither relevant, and more recent, data come from college-bound seniors who 
take the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) for college admissions, which is intended 
to measure developed ability in the use of language and in simple mathematics 
reasoning as might be expected of students in undergraduate college coursework. 
Analyses of SAT scores in 1989 reveal a sixty-five-point advantage for non- 
Hispanic Whites over Mexican Americans on the verbal section, and a sixty-one- 
point advantage m mathematics (Educational Testing Service. 1989) — these are 
differences of about two thirds of a standard deviation (Ramist and Arbeiter, 
198()). The AnuTicaii College Testing Program (ACT) college-admissions test 
slunvs the same pattern of ethnic-group differences for first-year college students 
— non-Hispaiiic Whites outperform Mexican Americans by about one standard 
deviation on everv Ac:T subtest (i.e.. English, mathematics, natural sciences, and 
social studies; Sawver. 1987). These various data sets likely underestimate the 
true achievement differences, because they exclude school dropouts — who are 
usually among the lowest achievers (Steinberg. Blinde and Chan. 1984) — and 
the dropout rate is higher for Mexican Americans than for non-Hispanic Whites 
(C)runi. V>HU\ Uiinibergei, this volume). 

Not only do Mexican American students as a group score lower than the 
norm on achievement tests of quantitative skills, but they also take fewer courses 
in mathematics than the average pupi^.' this is true even considering only seniors 
who seem to be plaiimiig to enter college (MacCorquodale, 1988; Ramist and 
Arbeiter. 198r^). l lie relatively low participation of Mexican American students 
in advanced high sdiool electives in mathematics is troublesome, because it 
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constitutes a pattern of choice that doses otT options to participate in science- 
related occupations and in many of the social science or business college courses 
that require quantitative backgrounds as vvelL 

Direct evidence on the nature of the processes that contribute to the 
observed poor achievement in mathematics and low participation in elective 
mathematics courses among Mexican Americans is scant, but one wonders 
whether studies of factors that contribute to sex differences in intellectual per- 
formance in other populations might yield some insights into the kinds of 
processes responsible for the ethnic group differences as welL The study of sex 
differences has a long history in psychology, and gender is a widely used variable 
in psychological research. Because most research with children involves both 
boys and girls, and investigators typically carry out at least perfunctory tests for 
sex differences, the body of research on sex differences is large (Jacklin, 1989). 
The earlier research comparing male and female performance\verages on intel- 
lectual tasks showed sex differences in verbal, mathematical, and other abili ies. 
but trend data point to a gradual narrowing or closing of these gaps during the 
last two decades (tor a recent review of research see Wilder and Powell, 1989). 
The historical advantage of females in the verbal domain appears to have been 
virtually eliminated, and the superiority of males in certain mathematical areas 
seems less substantial now than in the past. A notable exception to this converg- 
ing trend is in the upper ranges of tested mathematics performance, where the 
ratio of boys outscoring girls has remained fairly constant over the years (Fein- 
gold. 1988; see also Fducatioiial Testing Service, 1989). This sex difference 
emerges around the time of adolescence (cf Laosa and Brophv, 1970, 1972; 
Wilder and Powell. 1989), as exemplified by the higher average scores of males 
than of females on the mathematics sections of college-admissions tests. Among 
high school seniors in 1989 (combined ethnic groups), the mean SAT mathe- 
matics score of males was forty-six points higher than that of females — a 
ditference of more than one-third of a standard deviation — which contrasts with 
a sex difference of only thirteen points on the test's verbal section (Educational 
Testing Service. 1989). c:inirse-taking patterns also differ by sex. Males take a 
greater number of advanced mathematics courses on the average than females, 
even in high school (Barton. 198»)). Significantly, this pattern of sex differences in 
standardized test scores and in course-taking, which we see among non-Hispamc 
Whites, is also present anunig Mexican Americans, although Mexican Amer- 
icans, whether male or female, score lower and take fewer math courses on the 
average than non-Hispanic Whites of either sex (MacC:orquodale. 1988; Ramist 
and Arbeiter. 198f>; Sawyer. 1987). 

Several hvpothescs have been advanced in attempts to explain the observed 
sex ihtfereiues in mathematiis performance and course participation (for reviews 
see hcdes and Hoffman. 1984; Wilder and Powell, 1989). Among these hvpo- 
theses is a plausible explanation that focuses on the tuinulative effects of early 
socialization patterns aii.l that implieates parents and teaehers as expectancy 
sonali7ers. A growing body of'reseanli is accuniiilatmg tm the role of atritudes 
an I expectations iii creating or promoting sex difteiences in mathematical attain- 
ment. altluHigh these stuilies are largely on iion-Hispanif samples. I he existence 
ot a se\ ditleteiKc in expeitaiu v for smcess m mathematics and in self-concept of 
mathematical abi'htv fnnn middle chiKlh(HHl on is ncnv well diHumented (Dos- 
scv. Mulhs. 1 iiuli|uist and Chambers. p)88. Ixcles. 1983; b.ntwisle and Baker. 
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1983; Stevenson and Newman, 1986), but the developmental origins o." this 
difference remain unclear. Ecdes (formerly Parsons) and her colleagues argue that 
parents (Parsons, Adler and Kaczala, 1982) and teachers (Parsons, Kaczala and 
Meece, 1982) may be perpetuating, if not creating, chesc sex differences. These 
investigators designed a study to test the hypothesis that parents contribute to the 
sex differences in achievement expectancy and self-concept of mathematical abl- 
ity through their beliefs about th^nr children's abilities, the difficulty of math 
itself, and the importance of taking math courses (Parsons, Adler and Kaczala, 
1982). The data provided confirmatory evidence for the hypothesis. The results 
showed that both mothers and fathers held sex-differentiated perceptions of their 
children's mathematics aptitude despite the similarity of the actual performance 
of boys and girls (non-Hispanic fifth to eleventh graders from middle- to upper- 
class homes).' Parents of daughters believed their child had to work harder to do 
well in math than did parents of sons, whereas parents of sons thought advanced 
math was more important for their child than did parents of daughters. More- 
over, parents' perceptions of and expectations for their children were related to 
the children's self- and task-perceptions. Similar results have been reported for 
younger children (Alexander and Entwisle, 1988; Entwisle and Baker, 1983). 
These fmdings point to the potential importance of parents' roles as expectancy 
socializers. Research further suggests that children's self-concepts of mathemati- 
cal ability mav, in turn, influence their actual performance (Stevenson and New- 
man, 1986). Other studies suggest a similar, though less substantial, influence by 
teachers (Eccles, 1983; Parsons, Kaczala and Meece, 1982). In sum, a number of 
studies suggest an influence on children's attitudes toward mathematics and hence 
on their mathematical attainment by parents' and teachers' gender-stereotyped 
beliefs and expectations. Such influences appear to be at the root of sex differ- 
ences in mathematics attaimnent. These fmdings are based on non-Hispanic 
samples, and one may hypothesize similar processes for Mexican Americans; 
however, this remains an empirical question. It is for future research to ascertain 
whether or not the processes that account for sex differences in non-Hispanic 
Whites also explain the sex differences among Mexican Americans. 

A different generalizability question is whether or not the processes that 
account for sex differences also explain the ethnic group differences. Berryman's 
(1983) study suggests a negative answer. She studied the causes of representation 
of women and of certain ethnic groups — including Chicanos — among holders 
of BA, MA, and PhD degrees in the quantitatively based disciplines. Berryman's 
analyses suggest 'fundamentally different causes of women's and minorities' 
underrepresentation' among recipients of quantitative degrees. For women, the 
causes 'seem to be the familiar motivational factors that shift gir!.>' interests away 
from the sex atypical careers and the high school mathematical sequence associ- 
ated with quantitative postsecondary training\ For Chicanos, on the other hand, 
*the major factors seem to be family socioeconomic status, especially parental 
education, with its: (1) ... effects on educational aspirations and high school 
mathematical and science a< hievements, and (2) . . . effects on career information 
and career preferences' (1983, pp. 105-6). Berryman's fmdings seem consistent 
with MacC:orquodale's (1988) hypotheses regarding parental influences on Mex- 
ican American children's mathematics achievement and general educational 
attainment. Ako germane to the issue of generalizability are the findings of a 
number of studies'siiggesting that teachers respond nu^re to a student's racial and 
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ethnic characteristics and socioeconomic status than to gender and that teachers 
alter their expectations of student achievement accordingly (for a review of 
research see Dusek and Joseph. 1983). 

hi an attempt to uncover the determinants of school success among Chica- 
nas. Gindara (1982) interviewed seventeen Chicanas and twenty-eight Chicanos 
who had attained the PhD. MD. or JD degree. Gandara reasoned that much of 
the research on C^hicanos has focused on low academic achievement, thus yield- 
ing numerous hypotheses about educational failure hut contributing few insights 
into the processes associated with success; therefore, knowledge of the kind's of 
family experience that contribute to success would he especially important. 

The high-achieving Chicanas studied by Gandara reported that their mothers 
played an especially important role in fostering their motivation to achieve 
academically. Contrary to Gandara's predictions, the majority of the women in 
the stuc'y reported that their mothers had influenced their educational aspirations 
aiid attainment at least as much as had their fathers; this was true also of the men. 
Further, most of these high-achieving Chicanas and Chicanos described their 
parents as nonauthoritarian in discipline styles and as placing emphasis on inde- 
pendent behavior, hideed, one of the surprising results was how similarly parents 
had treated the males and females in the sample. This finding, too. is contrary to 
the widely held stereotype of male authoritarianism and female submission in 
taniihes ot Mexican descent. Even though most of them had received strong 
support from their families, particularly their mothers, about 25 per cent of the 
women reported they did not know what educational aspirations their parents 
held for them; in contrast, the men generally felt that parental aspirations had 
been conveyed clearly to them. It is also worth noting that whereas Chicanos 
tended to credit their own inner strength and abilities for their educational 
successes. C^hicanas most often attributed their accomplishments to the support 
ot their families. Finally, it is also significant that at the age when most Chicanas 
have married and begun to take on new familial roles, all the high-achieving 
Chicanas studied by Gandara remained unmarried and childless; there v/ere no 
marriage or parenthood responsibilities that might have impeded their education- 
al attainment. 

Consistent with (Gandara's findings, a survey by Chacon. Cohen, and Strov- 
er (198()) revealed a high degree of parental support for attending college among 
both male and female Mexican American college students. These researchers 
administered mail questionnaires to 508 women and 160 men of Mexican descent 
enrolled in fiv^; California colleges. Over 60 per cent of each sex sample rated 
their parents as very supportive of their attending college, and only a small 
fraction reported any kmd of parental opposition. Also consistent with (iandara's 
data, both the men and the 'women in the C!hac6n ct al. study reported at least as 
much support for college attendance from their mothers as from their fathers. 
Although the degree of parental support was thus good for both sexes, slighdy 
more college men than women rated their parents as very supportive. 

Ot tli'^ various components of socioeconomic status, the level of formal 
edu(atioii attained bv parents was identified earlier in this chapter as a significant 
factor associated with their children's intellectual development. The parents* 
educational aspirations and expectations for their children, too. have been found 
to he .isscuiated with the |>.irents' own educational level (l.aosa. 1982b). 1 hese 
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ihrcc variables may be especially influential in regard to children's development 
in quantitative-related areas (e.g.. Berryman, 1983; Marjoribanks, 1979). For 
example. Berryman (1985) points to parental education level as a major influence 
on Chicano students' curricular choices. Berryman's analyses showed that Chica- 
nos vs'ere indeed generally underrepresented in college mathematics, science, and 
engineering courses, but those Chicanos with a college-educated parent were 
almost as well represented in these courses as non-Hispanic Whites — in contrast 
to the pattern for Chicanos who were the first in their families to attend college.^ 
h^i sum. research on the socialization processes influencing Chicanos' 
achievement in mathematics or their participation in this subject is scant. It does 
seem clear, however, that the level of formal education attained by parents 
constitutes an important influence on their attitudes toward and expectations for 
their children's participation and performance in mathematics. At the same time, 
the literature on sex differences in other ethnic populations indicates that 
women's relatively low participation and achievement in mathematics is related 
to the expectations and perceptions that their parents held about the women's 
early mathematical ability, with parents of girls generally expressing lower ex- 
pectations and making lower ability estimates than those of boys. Beyond the 
importance of this knowledge in its own right, it has been suggested that an 
awareness of the research on the processes that affect the participation and 
achievement of women in mathematics and quantitative-related fields might 
contribute to our understam ing of the kinds of influences involved in opening or 
closing avenues of opportunity for Chicano students. Although they do have an 
intuitive appeal, we strongly caution against making such generalizations, given 
the research evidence (e.g.. Berryman, 1983) suggesting that the variables and 
mechatusms accounting for sex differences are fundamentally different from 
those determining ethnic group inequalities. 



Concluding Comments 

The focus of this chapter is primarily on the innermost level in Bronfenbrenner's 
(1979. 1988) four-level conception of the human environmental ecology, namely, 
the microsystem — and. more specifically, the child's socialization in the family. 
We reviewed and discussed selected research studies attempting to illuminate 
various factors within the family setting that may influence Chicano children's 
academic development. In addition to the family, the microsystem contains 
settings that. too. can be important socializers and determinants of academic 
development — including the school itself, the peer group, and the media. 
Snnilarly. the other levels of the environmental ecology — the mesosystem. the 
exosysteni. and the macrosystem — exert their own important, although in- 
direct, influences on the child. These other socialization settings and ecological 
levels must be examined along with the family in any attempt at a comprehensive 
analysis of Chicano children's academic development — if such a task were 
possible. The point is that the family is important, but the other settings and 
levels of the human ecology should not be ignored. 

Indeed, the results of the research reviewed and discussed in this chapter 
implicate all four levels of Bronfenbrenner's ecological system. As an illustration. 
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consider Laosa's research on maternal teaching strategies. It will be recalled that 
Laosa (1978, 1980a, 1982b) conducted direct observations of Chicana mothers in 
their homes while they taught their own children. Among Laosa^s findings was a 
substantial relationship between the kinds of teaching strategy employed by the 
mothers and the number of years of formal schooling that they themselves had 
attained. Although correlational, these data suggest that a mother's choice of 
strategics for teaching her children in the home is determined by the mother's 
own schooling level. Laosa's data revealed that the higher a mother*s schooling 
level, the more her teaching strategies resemble those that one generally expects 
to fmd in school classrooms, thereby likely facilitating her child's adaptation to 
school. This finding thus implicates all four levels of Bronfenbrenner's ecological 
framework in the academic development of Chicanos, as follows. The mother's 
years of schooling correspond to an exosYstem variable; that is to say. the events 
that in the past the mother had herself experienced as a student in school are now 
indirectly affecting her child's immediate environment, or microsystem. Further, 
the findings bearing on home-school similarities in teaching strategies suggest a 
mesosystem relation between home and school. 

Finally, any policy implications that one might draw from these findings 
point to macrosystem considerations. On the level of Bronfenbrcnner's macrosys- 
tcm belong a society's policies. Many aspects of the present-day social and 
educational inequalities affecting Chicanos can be understood only in light of the 
caste-like structures that have evolved out of the earliest contacts and inter- 
relationships between this population and other US ethnic groups (Carter 
and Scgura, 1979; Laosa, 1984b). As Bronfenbrenner (1979, 1988) reminds us, the 
macrosystem can be altered through policy change, with the result that there will 
be change bearing on the society's exosystem, mesosystem, and microsystem 
structures. 

The study of Chicano children's socialization is still in its infancy — so much 
so that no attempt is made here to list the myriad research questions that need to 
be addressed in futi^re research. Many of these questions are raised, however, 
throughout the chapter — implicitly or explicitly. As shown here, the research 

literature has moved some distance — both empirically and theoretically 

toward specifying the variables and mechanisms in the socialization process that 
seem to mediate, at least partly, Chicano children's intellectual development and 
academic attainment; but much remains to be done. We require more studies that 
illuminate how the socialization process interacts with other levels of the environ- 
mental ecology to create and maintain patterns of ethnic group differences in 
academic learning, scholastic motivation, and movement through the s».l!ooling 
process. It is hoped that this chapter will point researchers in interesting direc- 
tions toward work that further specifies tliese mechanisn^c and that traces their 
precise effects on Chicano children's academic development. 

A large proportion of the academic achievement etTects of ethnic group 
membership appears to he transmitted by mechanisms that in principle are 
susceptible to control by educators and policy makers. By broadening and 
deepening our understanding of the nature and action of these mechanisms, 
research programs such as those reviewed in this chapter can increase our capac- 
ity 'to make wise, effective policy in pursuit ot an equitable distribution of life 
chances' (Bidwell and Friedkin, 19S8. p. 46S). 
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Notes 



In this chapter, we interchangeably use the terms Chicane and Mexican American to refer 
to persons of Mexican origin or descent in the United States. In the Spanish language, 
Chicana corresponds to a female referent, and Chicano. the male; Chicano is also the 
appropriate term for the gender aggregate. In describing and discussing particular 
studies, we generally use the terms chosen by their authors in reference to their 
respective samples. , , ^. , ^ , 

The difference m factorial structure between Laosa^s (1984a) and the Valencia et ai 
(1981) data is likely the result of the difference m the samphng designs of the two 

studies. , . , r 

Only a very small proportion of families are headed by a man ^vlth no wife present, as 

counted in the 1980 US census, only 3.1 per cent of the Mexican-ongm families with 

own children under 18 years of age were headed by a man with no wife present (Laosa. 

1988a) 
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Part IV 

Educational Testing and Special Education 
Issues Vis-d'Vis Chicano Students 



Part IV contains two chapters. Chapter 8» The Uses and Abuses of Educational 
Testing: Chicanos as a Case in Point' is written by Richard Valencia and Sofia 
Aburto. After describing the functions of testing, the authors cover issues of test 
abuse in the two broad areas of inteihgence and competency testing (i.e., mini- 
mum competency and teacher competency). The focus is on concerns about the 
psychometric integrity of tests as well as the problem of using tests as the 
primary or sole data source in educational decision-making. Valencia and Aburto 
offer numerous suggestions about improving testing that could help promote 
Chicano school success. Robert Rueda wrote chapter 9, *An Analysis of Special 
Education as a Response to the Diminished Academic Achievement of Chicano 
Students'. Rueda begins his coverage by raising a number of questions dealing 
with the relationship between special education and Chicano students (e.g., 
questions about historical relationships, the referral process, emerging issues, and 
so on). In his critical analysis of how special education has served Chicanos, 
Rueda structures the discussion so as to examine ways in which a tighter, more 
responsive connection can be developed between theory, research, policy, and 
practice in the area. 
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Chapter 8 



The Uses and Abuses of Educational 
Testing: Chicanos as a Case in Point 



Richard R, Valencia and Sofia Aburto 



Oiif of the most persistent problems in educational research in the United States 
has been how to explain the continuing low perform: nee on standardized tests 
by certain racial/ethnic minority-group students, such as Chicanos. Second, the 
potential uses and abuses of educational tests witii Ch':anos and other minorities 
have generated tremendous controversy over the years. These two major testing 
issues — correlates and consequences of testing performance I'is-d-vis Chicano 
students — conform one of the most profound and controversial debates in the 
annals of education, a debate that has spilled beyond the confmes of the academic 
community. The media, public, courts, and legislative bodies have all entered the 
fray in one form or another. In short, these testing issues are historically rooted, 
controversial and — by their pervasiveness — important within and outside the 
institution of education, 

Although the et>rrelates associated with standardized test performance of 
Chicano students are important to examine in reaching some understanding of 
Chicano school failure and success, they will only be lightly touched upon in this 
chapter (see Laosa and Henderson, this volume, for a discussion of socialization 
and competence aspects of cognitive performance). Our goal here is to identify 
and discuss a number of abusive practices stemming from standardized testing 
that we believe help shape school failure among C-hicano students.^ We will not, 
however, dwell entirely on the negative. Ciiven the spirit and charge of the 
present book, our focus will also be on the identification of proactive ideas about 
educational testing, particularly in the form of research and policy strategies that 
are likely to enhance school success among Chicano students. 

The discussion begins with a brief overview of the functions of testing. This 
follows with the chapter's core — an analysis of test abuse with respect to 
Chicano students. To do this, we employ a *test typology* format. That is, our 
focus on abusive practices is placed in the context of the two following types of 
tests: 'intelligence' and 'competency* based. The section on intelligence testing 
covers a brief history, the early period of nondiscriminatory assessment, test bias 
research and C!hicano students, the responsibility of test publishers and school 
psychologists in helping to promote nondiscriminatory assessment, and the need 
to link nondiscriminatory assessment with nondiscriminatory schooling. The 
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section on competency testing examines the various types of competency tests 
(e.g., minimum competency tests; teacher competency examinations), and dis- 
cusses their impact on Chicanos. Following this is a discussion of the notion of 
'educability'. The chapter closes with a presentation of eight research and policy 
ideas about improving educational testing in order to help promote Chicano 
school success. 

Functions of Testing 

Before any analysis of test abuse is undertaken, a logical question to ask is, what 
functions do educational tests serve? There are a number of frameworks that have 
been advanced to address this concern (e.g., Cronbach, 1984; Resnick, 1979; 
Salvia and Ysseldyke, 1988; Thorndike and Hagen, 1977).-^ The analysis we fmd 
particularly useful for the issues discussed here is the framework advanced by 
Resnick. who presents a lucid discussion on current test use in the schools."* 
Resnick identifies three broad test functions: 1) the management of instruction, 2) 
public accountability, and 3) the legitimization of the schooling process. 

Mana^i^emcnt of Instruitioti 

This is the rubric for several purposes of testing — the sorting, monitoring, and 
grading functions. In the sorting function, tests are given before the instructional 
process begins. Here, educational tests serve as mechanisms to assist in the 
assignment of students to special education and. as Resnick (1979) notes, for 
'tracking' in the educational mainstream. With respect to the monitoring func- 
tion, tests are administered during the course of the instructional process and 
provide information that can be used to make curriculum adjustments so as to 
improve student achievement. The third purpose of testing within the manage- 
ment of instruction area is the grading function. Here, tests are given at the end 
of the instructional process and serve as sources of evaluating a student's 
academic performance. 

In the case of the Chicano. as well as other minority students (e.g.. Black), 
the sorting function has created the most controversy. For example, the issue of 
overrepresentation of racial/ethnic minority children in classes for the educable 
mentally retarded (EMR) was particularly explosive during the 1970s (Henderson 
and Valencia, 1985; see also Rueda. this volume). With respect to Chicano 
students, the EMR misclassification of many children from this ethnic population 
during the 197()s was likely the outgrowth of a long tapro'^t. There is historical 
evidence from the 192()s that IQ tests were routinely used as sorting instruments 
to place large numbers of Chicano pupils in classes for the 'mentally defective' 
((ionzalez. t974a). More on the abuses of intelligence testing will be presented in 
the section. 'Intelligence Testing and Chicano Students: A Brief History*. 

Public Atcoutttiihility 

The general notion of accountability in education is that public schools should be 
held accountable to the public (the logic being that the public financially supports 
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the schools). Milliken (1970) describes this idea as a collective sense that 
people are increasingly demanding to know how their children are learning, what 
they are learning, and why tlicy are being taught whatever they are being taught' 
(p. 17). Norm-referenced achievement and aptitude tests are typically used to 
meet the public's demands for accountability. In a later section, we will discuss 
the abuses of competency-based testing vis-d-vis Chicanos. (Competency testing, 
broadly conceptualized, refers to the testing of examinees for the acquisition of 
basic skills. Often such tests are used as gatekeepers for determining gradc-to- 
gradc promotion, graduation, entry to pre-professional training programs, and 
so on.) 



This is the third broad function of educational testing that Resnick (1979) dis- 
cusses in her framework. In that the legitimization function of testing is linked to 
our broader analysis of test abuse, an expanded discussion of this function is 
necessary at this time. We will take intelligence testing as a case in point. 

Each of our nation's 16.001) public school districts maintains and supports a 
program of standardized testing. The testing movement in the United States, 
beginning in the second decade of the twentieth century, is deeply rooted in our 
desire for efficiency, our ideas of equality, and our need to have national stand- 
ards (Resnick, 1981). The notions and values of 'rational management', 'scientific 
management', and 'cfticiency reform' as applied to public education at the turn of 
the century stem from the larger influence of the business ideology and the 
application of modern business methods during the Progressive period from 1890 
to 192() (Callahan, 1962). These values of rationality and efficiency were initially 
reactions to corruption and inefficiency in government, but because of huge 
problems in public schools (e.g., high rates of dropouts, overcrowding), 
schools becjine a central target for the efficiency reformers in the decade before 
World War V (Resnick. 1981, p. 625). The scientific management ethos and the 
use of intelligence testing in the schools took on massive proportions as seen in 
the creation of numerous bureaus of research and measurement from 1912 to 
1922 in urban school systems (Resnick. 1981). 

In a lucid account of how the intelligence testing movement transformed 
administrative policies in public schools. Tyack (1974) notes that one survey in 
1926 reported thirty-seven out of forty cities with populations of 100.000 or 
more were using intelligence tests for ability grouping in some or all elementary 
and secondary schools. By 1932, three-fourths of 150 large cities made curricular 
assignments of pupils by using the results of intelligence tests. Historical case 
examinations n\' selected cities (e.g.. (loiizalez's (1974a). study of the testing 
program of Los Angeles Cnty School District and its effect on Chicano students 
from 1920 to 1930) ilhistrate the inner workings and powerful influences of early 
intelligence testing and rescirch departments on the educational bureaucracies of 
urban schoc^l systems. As Resnick (1981) concludes on this topic: 

The present use ot testing to support decisions about ability and curricu- 
lum grouping aftlrms traditions of practice that h.ive been in existence 
fi^r more than (>l) years . . The American use of tests reflects our 
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culture's interest in qualified and 'objective judgments, part of the 
rational management ethos\ (p. 626) 

In light of this marriage of scientific management and the intelligence testing 
movement, it becomes clearer why Resnick (1979) believes that intelligence 
testing has served a 'legitimization of the schooling process' function. The point 
is that in addition to having a practical function in schooling, intelligence tests 
also play symbolic roles through their aura of science and objectivity."" The 
implications here are important. If intelligence tests are indc d objective (in 
content and use iif results), then our highly differentiated an^! tracked public 
school system is .sanctioned. Bowles and Gintis (1976), writ.ng from a neo- 
Marxist perspective, have taken the legitimization function of intelligence testing 
a bit further. In brief, these scholars offer the following argument; (a) evidence 
shows that test scores (IQ) are poor predictors of individual economic success: 
(b) the meritocratic mechanism — test scores — are assumed to be objective; (c) 
because economic success, however, cannot be accounted for by cognitive scores 
of students, then the technocractic-meritocratic ideology is largely symbolic and 
is used to legitimize economic inequality. 

In sunnnary, the notion that intelligence and other forms of educational 
testing perform a legitimization function is a powerful idea. Its utility as an 
analytical tool in understanding the abusive practices of education testing with 
respect to C^hicanos will be discussed in the next section. 

Abuses of Educational Testing 

As Linn. Madaus and Pedulla (1982) underscore, *When properly used, a test can 
be A valuable educational tool' (p. 1). The extent tests contribute to improving 
schooling for students depends on their psychometric integrity (i.e.. reliability 
and validity) as well as their proper interpretation and use. As do Linn cf we 
also support test use along certain lines, but we are as strongly opposed to test 
misuse — and the resultant abusive consequences. Our primary criticisms of test 
misuse center on two concerns. First is the issue of administering tests that lack 
good, intrinsic quality — that is. the administration of unreliable tests and tests 
that have not been validated for specific uses (a subject we later discuss in some 
detail). Second, there is concern that tests are often used as the sole or major 
determinant in educational decision-making. A number of scholars and profes- 
sional organizations have denounced this exclusive, or almost exclusive, reliance 
of a single test source in decision-making as an improper use of educational 
testing (e.g.. International Reading Association, 1979; Linn et ai. I9S2). 

In this section, we will focus on test abuse with respect to C^hicanos in the 
two broad areas of intelligence testing and competency testing. The latter will 
cover issues pertinent to mininntm competency tests used as standards foi high 
school graduation and teacher competency tests. Throughout the discussion, we 
will weave in the above concerns about the psychometric integrity of tests and 
the reliance on tests as the sole or primary data source in the making t)f educa- 
tu^nal decisions. Following this section there will be a discussion cU' the notion of 
'educability'. a ( t)ncept wc argue that is quite central in the analysis of educational 
testing and C!li icano students. 
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hi tvl I ii^ctice Tcs r // j 
Itttvlli<^t'ULV Testin^i and i^hUano Suuknis: A Brief hlistory 

III the twentieth century, the construct of intelHgenee has been given more 
research attention by psychologists than any other dimension of individual differ- 
ences (Peterson, 1982). Aside from the sheer volume of this research, more 
signitkant have been the long-lasting debates on the 'origins' of intelligence 
(especially racial/ethnic group differences) and the uses and abuses of intelligence 
testing results. 

It is not the intent here to add further analysis, in any great detail, to the 
questions' and research dealing with the correlates and possible influences on 
Chicano intellectual performance. C^ur discussion will be largely confmed to an 
overview of the consequences of test abuse (for a much broader and sustained 
analysis of (Chicano intellectual performance with respect to research, theory, and 
schooling implications, see Valencia, IWO). This is an attempt to shed some 
light on questions, such ,is, in general, what have been the psychological and 
social consequences of intelligence testing for (Miicano students? Assuming that 
some of this impact has been negative, how has it contributed in part to (Chicano 
school failure? To address these concerns, it is first necessary to look back in 
time, anti then to place our eyes on the contemporary scene. 

In that group-administered intelligence tests have been widely banned across 
the nation for nearly two decades, it is necessary to examine history to under- 
stand the foundations of oppressive test use. There is abundant evidence from 
scholarly work that the results of intelligence tests — particularly during the 
192()s and 1931 )s — were used in racially discriminatory v/ays vis-a-vi^ C Mil can o 
and other racial/ethnic minority students (e.g., Blum, 197K; (Gonzalez, 1974a, 
1974b: Henderson and Valencia, 1985; Hendnck. 1977; Kaniin, 1974; Valencia, 
199{t). During the heyday of testing in the 192()s and 193ns, practically all large 
cities in the United States had massive educational bureaucracies routinely 
administering group-based intelligence tests. 

For example, (ionzalez (1974a, 1974b) found that the institutionalization of 
IQ testing, tracking, curriculum development, and counseling programs were 
used in ways :hat effectively stratified students along socioeconomic and racial/ 
ethnic lines. ^* CJiven their typically and consistently low performance on intelli- 
gence tests,'' C^hicano students were often fuimelled into slower tracks that 
frequently led to a low-grade 'vocational education' curriculum." Furthermore, 
(k)nzalez notes that (Chicano children who scored below an IQ of 70 on standard- 
i/.ed intelligence tests were referred to 'development centers' for the 'mentally 
retarded'.*' In short, it appears that Chicano students in the Los Angeles public 
schools in the 192()s and I93(ls uitincly faced one of two equally unattractive 
educational paths — no n -academic vocational education that emphasized low- 
level skills or dead-end special education. C')ffering a macrolevel analysis of the 
linkages between intelligence testing and consequences for (Mncanos, (ionzalez 
(1974b) ties up matters this way: 

On the basis ot I(^ tests adnniiistered by guidance ct^unselors, inordinate 
numbers of Mexican-American children were placed in coursework 
which prepared them for a variety of manual operations . . . This move- 
ment was a reaction of the privileged classes to the rising numbers c^f the 
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working classes. Schools were redefined in the era of monopoly capital- 
ism to be instruments through which social order could be preserved 
and industrialization expanded. Thus American schools were not and 
still are not agents of change, but rather bolster the social stratifications 
and values of our society. In such an educational system, Mexican- 
Americans were not provided with opportunities to improve their lot 
but instead were subjected to a socialization process that reinforced the 
status quo and was opposed to social change, (p, 301) 

In sum, historical research provides some evidence about the abusive prac- 
tices of intelligence testing with respect to Chicano students. It would be incor- 
rect to argue that the invidious misclassifications and channeling of Chicanos into 
unchallenging, low-status curricula depended exclusively on IQ tests. Yet, such 
tests did have a role — along with other elements (e.g., preconceived notions 
about Chicano children's educability; forced school segregation of Chicanos by 
the White community) — in helping shape inferior schooling for Chicanos. 
Whether intelligence testing in later years has negatively affected the 'quality of 
life* for C'hicanos to the great degree some have claimed (e.g.. Aguirre, 1979a, 
1979b). is certainly a claim open for debate (a point we will return to later when 
we discuss 'educability*). 

Before moving on to a discussion of contemporary intelligence testing issues 
with respect to Chicano students, we need to provide a brief description for the 
period sandwiched between the heyday of IQ testing during the 1920s and 1930s 
and the group IQ testing ban of the 1970s, The period from the 194ns to the early 
1960s represents a time in which intelligence testing did not receive much atten- 
tion in either scholarly or popular writings (Haney, 1981). Part of this inatten- 
tion, we think, is likely related to the notion that group-based intelligence testing 
after the 1930s became widely implemented in the nation's schools and took on a 
life of its own — a life relatively free of controversy. 

To some degree, the entrenchment and solidification of group-administered 
intelligence testing in the middle of the twentieth century had its currirular roots 
in the nascent period of testing. Pass (1980) notes that the purpose and direction 
of the intelligence testing movement during the early decades of the century were 
driven by a rapidly changing complex society and educational system in serious 
need of a socially powerful organizing principle* (p. 432). Urbanization, 
industrialization, and massive immigration combined to forte the schools to 
address a critical issue of democratic schooling, which was. as Pass argues: \ . , 
how to educate the mass without losing sight of the individual' (p. 446). Stated in 
another manner, how could the United States educate a presumably intellectually 
diverse student population while sorting, selecting, and rewarding individual 
talent in a democratically and scientifically defensible manner? The answer, ac- 
cording to Pass, was the idea of IQ and intelligence testing, which coincidentally, 
were becoming available at a time when an organizing mechanism for selection 
was so much desired. 

As time progressed, intelligence testing became widely used, serving as a 
sort nig mechanism in the educational mainstream as well as the tributary of 
special education (see Rueda, this volume, for an analysis and critique of special 
education with respect to Chicano students). In the absence of hard data, it is not 
possible to claim unequivocally that group-based IQ tests during the 194()s. 50s. 
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and 1960s were used as unariibiguous instruments to stratify students along lines of 
differentiated curricula. There is no denial that such testing played a role in ability 
grouping at the elementary level and in tracking at the secondary level What 
is not known is how the day-to-day process of curriculum differentiation was 
influenced by IQ testing, particularly the degree to which teachers and counselors 
relied on test results to make placement and instructional decisions. What we 
can say, however, is that intelligence testing — along with other institutionalized 
mechanisms, such as school segregation — helped to limit the learning oppor- 
tunities for Chicano students and thus contributed in shaping Chicane school 
failure. 

Around 1960, public attention to testing peaked once again (Haney, 1981). 
Spurred by the launching of Sputnik in 1957 and the subsequent beginning of the 
*space race\ the identification of 'academically talented' youth became a national 
obsession. Large-scale testing proliferated, and soon after articles critical of in- 
telligence and other testing (e.g.. National Merit Scholarship) appeared in the 
popular literature. 

In the late 1960s, one of the hottest debates of modern time related to IQ 
testing dealt with the issue of racial differences. Although the 'nature' v, 'nurture' 
debate over intelligence has occupied the annals of science for over a century 
(Blum, 1978), it was rekindled with new force by Jensen's (1969) controversial 
monograph on Black-White differences in intellectual ability. In a lengthy 
treatise, Jensen hypothesized that the lower intellectual performance of Black 
Americans was largely due to genetic influences. With a seeming momentum of 
its own, the nature v. nurture controversy keeps rolling along, as indicated by 
numerous works in the 1970s and even more recently (e,g,, Dunn, 1987; Eysenck 
and Kamin. 1981; Flynn. 1980; Mercer, 1988), For example, Dunn recently wrote 
that Hispanic-Anglo differences in intellectual performance are largely due to 
genetic differences in intclhgcnce, (For a critique of Dunn's position, see the 
entire issue of the Hispanic Journal of Behavioral Sciences, 1988, 10, 3.) 

Nondiscriminatory Assessment and Chicano Students: The Early Years 
In 1964, the Society of Social Issues (Division 9 of the American Psychological 
Association) presented one of the first attempts in modern times to clarify 
discriminatory assessment issues (Deutsch. Fishman, Kog?.n, North and White- 
man. 1964), The authors called for greater sensitivity, responsibility, and 
goodwill on the part of those who test minority children. Concern about dis- 
criminatory assessment continued to some degree, but it was not until the early 
197()s that the issues of culrural bias in intelligence tests and misclassification of 
minority children arrived on the national scene. Professional associations, litiga- 
tion, and legislation were »hrec major influences that helped define the issues and 
helped fashion more appropriate psychocducational assessment and services for 
handicapped and racial/ethnic minority children (Henderson and Valencia. 1985; 
Oakland and Laosa. 1977; Reschly, 1980). 

The first lawsuit regarding the v verrepresentation of minority children in 
special education (i.e., EMR classes) in-olved C^hicano children. In Diana v. 
Board of Education (1970). nine Chicano children, ages 8 to 13 years and attending 
schools ui Monterey C^ninty, c:alifornia. were plaintiffs (see Henderson and 
Valencia, 1985. for details). The pupils — all from Spanish-speaking homes — 
claimed they were inappropriately assigned to EMR classes on the basis of IQ 
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scores. Based on widely used IQ tests, the children's IQs ranged from 30 to 72 
with a mean score of 64; all tests were administered in English. Upon retest in 
Spanish, seven of the nine children performed higher than the cutoff point for 
EMR placement; the other two children's retest scores were only a few points 
below the cutoff. The plaintiffs contended their placements were inappropriate 
because the tests administered (a) were standardized on White, native-born chil- 
dren, (b) contained cultural bias, and (c) placed heavy emphasis on English verbal 
skills (Weintraub and Abeson, 1972; cited in Henderson and Valencia, 1985). 
Diathi was settled by consent decree and the fnial order contained a number of 
nondiscriminatory provisions — some that later would be part of federal law. 

Following the Diiitia case, several other significant and similar cases involv- 
ing Chicano. Black, and American Indian children were filed in California and 
Arizona. Each case had a *piggy-back* effect in which new elements of logic and 
strategy were added — eventually helping to shape guidelines for psychoeduca- 
tioiLil assessment and services for Chicano and other racial/ethnic minority chil- 
dren. As Henderson and Valencia (1985) underscore, these lawsuits brought forth 
by minority plaintiffs proved to be extremely instrumental in molding the future 
of nondiscriminatory assessment. 0\n of this judicial ciossfire evolved the even- 
tual banning of group-based and some individually administered intelligence 
tests. The implementation of significant legislature reform (e.g.. Public Law 
94-142. the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 [Federal Re<^is- 
ter, 1977|) was also influenced by these lawsuits, hi that test bias was a central 
issue in the preceding minority cases, it is not surprising th.it of the nine in.ijor 
mandates seen in PL 94-142. three are especially germane to minority children. 
That is, iionbiased assessment is required (meaning that evaluation and testing 
materials must not be racially or culturally discriminatory), tests and other 
evaluation measures must be validated for specific use. and if possible, 
psychoeducational assessment must be in the child's native language (Henderson 
and Valencia. 1985). In sum, the quality of the test instrument and how it is 
administered were key concerns in legislative reform. We now turn to a closer 
exaniination of the topics of test bias research and nondiscriminatory assessment 
during the post PL 94-142 years. 

Tciit Bias Research ami C^hicatios 

With the banning of group-administered intelligence tests and their pernicious 
sortuig consequences, the focus of actual and potential test abuse with respect to 
C^hicanos shifted to individually .idniinistered intelligence tests that were used m 
part for possible special education placement (e.g., EMR; le;irning disabilities; 
gifted and talented). The major question researchers asked was: Are the widely 
used individually administered, standardized intelligence tests biased against 
CUiicano and other racial/ethnic minority children? For example, does the Wech- 
sler Intelligence Test for Clhildren — Revised (WISC-R; Wechsler. 1974) have 
differential predictive validity of academic achievement for White and (!liicano 
students? Hoes the Kaufman Assessment Battery for C Children (Kaufman and 
Kaufman. 198.^) have ditfer'*ntial construct validity for Whites and C^hicanos? 

Although research on text bias existed prior to the implementation of PI. 
94-142 (see Jensen. P>8() for a review of pertinent studies), it was not until the 
late 1970s and into the 198()s :hat bias research became a noticeable area of 
ct>ncern. Before discussing some of this research that is germane to Chicano 
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students, it is important to clarify a few terms and to provide a backdrop. Jensen 
(1980) notes the importance of making distinctions between the concepts of 
'cultural loading'. Vulture biased\ and 'test unfairness'. Cultural loading, accord- 
ing to Jensen, basically refers to test items that '. consist of artifacts peculiar 
to a particular period, locahty, or culture . . / (p. 133) or are items that make use 
of school knowledge or skills (e.g., reading). Given this definition, all tests are 
culturally loaded to a certain degree. Cultural bias, which is bias involving 
racial/ethnic group membership, is concerned with psychometric bias.'' As Jen- 
sen comments, this notion of bias is strictly statistical — that is it refers to the 
systematic errors (e.g., in the predictive validity) of test scores of individuals that 
are linked to group membership. As such, the assessment of cultural bias is 
purely objective, statistical, empirical, and quantifiable. On the other hand, the 
term test unfairness (and its reciprocal, test fairness) are subjective value judg- 
ments involving the use of test results (e.g., selection procedures).'" 

Since the advent of intelligence testing of minority children over seventy- 
five years ago, the issue of test bias and unfairness has been raised and addressed 
in a number of ways. During the 1970s, the test bias question concerning 
minority children was one of the most heated issues discussed in the educational 
assessment literature. Some scholars during that period contended without 
equivocation that conventional intelligence tests were biased against minorities 
(e.g.. Alley and Foster, 1978; Williams, 1971). Debates on the defmition of test 
bias and fairness became connnonplace (e.g., Cleary, 1968; Green, 1975; Thorn- 
dike, 1971). Although the concept of test bias was still being debated in the 
198()s, the current focus of mental testing research is primarily psychometric 
investigations of possible test bias in intelligence tests and other tests of mental 
ability. A number of scholars in the 1980s came to the conclusion that currently 
used intelligence tests generally are tiot biased against minority children. A good 
example of this view is the work of Jensen (1980), who states with strong 
conviction in his preface to Bias in Mental Testin^i: 

Many widely used standardized tests of mental ability consistently show- 
sizable differences in the average scores obtained by various native-born 
racial and social subpopularions in the United States. Anyone who 
would claim that all such tests are therefore culturally biased will hence- 
forth have this book to contend with. 

My exhaustive review of tne empirical research bearing on this issue 
leads me to the conclusion that the currently most widely used standar- 
dized tests of mental ability — IQ, scholastic aptitude, and achievement 
tests — are, by and large, not biased against any of the native-born 
English-speaking minority groups on which the amount of research 
evidence is sufficient for any objective determination of bias, if the tests 
were in fact biased. For nu)st nonverbal standardized tests, this gener- 
alization is not limited to English-speaking minorities, (p. ix) 

In addition to Jensen, other researchers (e.g.. Dean, 1980; Miele, 1979; 
Reynolds, 1982, 1983; Reschly, 1979; Sandoval, 1979) have provided evidence 
that certain intelligence tests (e.g., WISC^-R) arc lun biased against minority 
' hildren. This recent activity of test bias research and debate has generally been 
healthy for the testing movement, because issues of delineation, detection, and 
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minimization of bias in tcsring have been opened to wider, and even conflicting, 
perspectives (e.g.. Berk, 1982; Bigelow, 1982; Gould, 1980; Jensen, 1980; Lam- 
bert, 1981; Reynolds, 1982; Reynolds and Brown, 1984; Reschly, 1979; Valencia 
and Rankin, 1985). Let us now move to a brief overview of test bias research 
pertinent to Chicano students, but first, this point of clarification. 

Test bias research across racial/ethnic groups is different from single popula- 
tion validity investigations. Although validity coefficients are useful in the assess- 
ment of test bias, they are limited in scope, As Jensen (1980) notes, the concepts 
of validity and bias are separate questions. Whereas validity can apply to a single 
population (e.g., Valencia, 1984, 1985a, 1985b), the study of bias always involves 
a comparison of two or more populations — typically called 'major' and *minor' 
groups. With respect to racial/ethnic minority students and test bias research, a 
study would require a major (e.g.. White) and a minor (e.g., Chicano) group 
(see, for example, Valencia and Rankin, 1986, 1988). There can be, of course, 
variations of the major-minor group design in investigating cultural bias in tests. 
For example, in Valencia and Rankin (1985), the major and minor groups were 
English-speaking Chicano and Spanish-speaking Chicano children, respectively. 
In summary, the comparison of two or more racial/ethnic groups is the preferred 
strategy in investigating cultural bias in mental and other tests. Yet, although 
single population validity studies cannot examine cultural bias directly, they are 
still valuable in providing insights if validity coefficients are of sufficient magni- 
tudes to conclude that an instrument has clinical utility for a particular minority 
group (e.g., see Valencia, 1988).*^ 

In that the WISC-R is the most frequently individually administered intelli- 
gence test for school-age children, it is not surprising that this measure has also 
been one of the most heavily researched for racial/ethnic (i.e., 'cultural') test bias 
(Reynolds, 1983). Regarding WISC-R test bias investigations in which Chicano 
children have been compared to White children, there has been considerable 
research.'"^ Because these studies have been reviewed elsewhere (e.g., Reynolds, 
1982. 1983, and to some degree Jensen, 1980), we will only touch on the 
liighpoints. 

Test bias research on the WISC-R using Chicano and White samples has 
been conducted in the areas of construct validity, predictive validity, content 
validity, and reliability. With respect to construct validity, the basic approach 
compares the similarity of the factor structure of the WISC-R across Chicanos 
and Whites. If one finds that the test has factorial similarity for both groups, than 
it can be concluded, to some degree, that the WISC!-R is not biased in construct 
validity, hivestigalions by Dean (1980), Ciutkin and Reynolds (1980), Oakland 
and Feigenbaum (1979), and Reschly (1978) have supported the consistent snni- 
laricy of WISOR factor analyses across Chicaiios and Whites. In short, based on 
these specific investigations (and of course, the populations sampled), one can 
ci>nclude that the WISOR measures the same constructs with approximately 
equal accuracy for Chicanos and Whites (Reynokls, 1982). 

Chicano and White comparisons for potential bias in predictive validity have 
also been undertaken. In such studies. i» i'> typical lo test for homogeneity of 
regression across C^liicanos and Whites (nonbiased prediction).^'' If statistical 
differences in the t\M) groups' slopes, or intercepts, or standard error of estimates 
are found, then this would suggest bias in prediction if a common regression line 
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(Chicano and White conibiiuvi) is used. Studies by Rcschly and Rcschly (1979), 
Rcschly and Sabers (1979) and Reynolds and Gutkin (1980) have shown that the 
WISC-R docs not have dittcrcntial predictive vaHdity (i.e., is not a biased 
predictor) across Chicanos and Whites. 

On the subject of potential bias in content (item) validity on the WISC-R, 
Sandoval (1979) found the items x groups interaction to account for a very small 
percentage of the variance in WISC-R performance across Chicano and White 
children. Based on this investigation, it can be concluded that for the populations 
studied, WISC-R items were relatively not more difficult for Chicanos than for 
Whites. Finally, with respect to rehability estimates of the WISC~R across Chica- 
nos and Whites, there is some evidence that the internal reliability of the WISC~R 
demonstrates an acceptably high degree of consistency for both groups (Oakland 
and Feigenbaum, 1979; Sandoval, 1979). 

The preceding brief overview of WISC-R test bias studies indicates that this 
popular and widely used individually-administered intelligence test is, by and 
large, not psychonietrically biased against Enj^lish'Speaking, native-horn, Chicano 
children.'^* Does this mean, however, that other individually-administered intelli- 
gence tests are likewise nonbias when used with the Chicano school-age popula- 
tion? Although there is scattered evidence to indicate that some such instruments 
are free of bias with respect to Chicanos (see, for example, reviews by Jensen, 
1980), the best answer to the above question is: given the paucity of test bias 
studies (i.e., investigations involving instruments other than the WISC-R), it is 
not possible to draw conclusions one way or the other. That is, in light of the 
very small number of non-WlSC-R bias studies involving Chicanos and Whites, 
one simply does not know whether the instrument in question is bias or nonbias. 
Certainly, this pushes the point fuuher along that research on test bias with 
White and C^hicano populations is sorely needed. 

The necessity for vigorously undertaking test bias research regarding Chica- 
no children has been recently underscored in a series of studies that provide 
evidence on the complex nature of test bias findings and interpretation (Valencia 
and Rankin, 1986, 1988, 1990). The subjects in the Valencia and Rankin inves- 
tigations were White and Chicano fifth- and sixth-grade boys and girls » and the 
instrument under examination for potential bias was the Kaufman Assessment 
Battery for Children (K-ABC). The K-ABC contains an intelligence scale (Men- 
tal Processing Scale) and a separate Achievement Scale. Four investigations of 
possible test bias (against the minor group — Chicanos) were undertaken by 
Valencia and Rankin. Using a variety of test bias statistical analyses to study 
potential bias in the K-ABC along lines of tljree types of validity (construct; 
content, i.e., item; predictive) as well as reliability, some mixed results were 
found. Bias wtis not found in construct validity and reliability (Valencia and 
Rankin, 1980), but bias was identified in content validity (Valencia and Rankin, 
1990) and predictive validity (Valencia and Rankin, 1988).'- In the predictive 
validity study, Valencia and Rankin (19S8) offer this conclusion regarding the 
complicated K-ABC- bias findings: 

. . . the K-AB(^ appears to be Hawed or biased when used with Mexican 
American students, because the test does not have the same predictive 
efficiency with the majority and minority students. Finally it is worth 
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noting, as docs Jcnsc" (1980). that a test could have the same degree of 
construct validity in both the majority and minority groups (i.e., as seen 
with the K-ABC in Valencia and Rankin. 1986). even when the pre- 
dictor variable has comparable reliabilities in both groups (i.e.. as seen 
in Valencia and Rankin. 1986 . . .). and yet be a biased predictor of 
achievement, (p. 263) 

It is important to keep in mind that the above *mixed bag' of test bias 
research on C'hicanos is only a small sliver of the potential research that could be 
undertaken. It is important to keep in mind that evidence presented in the 
Valencia and Rankin studies is for otic instrument (K-ABC), one age group 
(I l-y ear-olds), one location in one state (central California city), and so forth. It 
is not difficult to imagine that given the number of intelligence tests available and 
the variation in possible test bias research focuses and designs, there are indeed a 
large number of research investigations that are in the realm of possibility. 

Unfortunately, at a time when more research is needed on test bias with 
Chicanos and other racial/ethnic minorities, there appears to be a gradual decline 
in interest — and thus investigatory activity — by researchers. Peaking in the late 
197()s and early 198()s. test bias research (especially on individually-administered 
intelligence measures used hi the assessment of school-age children) began to 
decrease in the mid 198()s and even into the 1990s. This nosedive in research activity 
and publication could be related, in part, to the work of some scholars who may 
have helped close the door to test bias research by prematurely drawing broad 
conclusions that most mental measures are relatively free of cultural bias (e.g., 
see Jensen, 1980). A second contributing factor to the decline in test bias research 
is likely related to the very nature of test bias. As Reschly (1979) comments, test 
bias is an issue filled with emotion — and for a long time at that. To some 
degree, the contemporary period from the late 197()s to the present can be viewed 
as a moody reflection of the public and scholarly waxing and waning toward the 
test bias controversy seen over the decades. Third, perhaps the decrease in test 
bias research is connected to a more general climate of apathy toward minority 
children in the US. For example, in speaking to the need for further theoretical 
understanding with respect to the widespread issue of poor schooling perform- 
ance of minority children. Hoykin (1986) observes: 'The question is particularly 
crucial today, at a time of declining political interest in minority affairs. Minority 
children no longer enjoy national attention, but their educational problems 
persist* (p. 57). 

Whatever the probable reasons might be for the diminished attention to test 
bias research, it is certainly not because the measurement community lacks the 
technology. From the advent of mental testing up to the I96()s. there was 
considerable confusion in test bias research and literature. According to Jensen 
(1980). much of this disorder was due to inconsistencies in terminology and a 
lack of clarity in conceptualizing and differentiating bias (a statistical notion) 
and unfairness (an abuse of test results). In the last ten or so years, however, a 
number of publications have appeared discussing statistical and methodological 
approaches for measuring test bias. This body of research — in both theoretical 
treatises anvl actual empirical investigations — has greatly enhanced the state-of- 
the-art of test bias conceptualization, methodological detection, and interpreta- 
tion (see. for example. Berk. 1982). In short, given what current measurement 
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technology can offer, it secmf to us that there is no excuse for Chicano and other 
minority children to be tested on mental measures that have not been scrutinized 
for potential cultural bias. And, of course, it would be unpardonable to adminis- 
ter tests to children in which cultural bias has been identified (e.g.. see Valencia 
and Rankin. 1%S). 

The RespotisibilitY of Tvst Puhlisliers 

There is no doubt that the 'stuff of the measurement conmumity — diat being 
psychometric theory, knowledge, and application — is continually needed to 
push along the realization of nondiscriminatory testing and assessment. But. 
what about the role of test pubhshers — those who develop and market tests. 
Should they also have a responsibility to ensure that their products are free of 
cultural bias and to help prevent the abusive practice (albeit frequency unknowm) 
of examiners who administer tests with poor or unknown psychometric 
integrity? To even get a sense of this issue, we need to go beyond the topic 
of individually-administered intelligence tests and into the broad field of test 
publishing. 

Mitchell's (19H4) paper on Testing and the Oscar Buros lament: From 
knowledge to implementation to use' provides an incisive look into the many 
problems of published tests. As Mitchell notes, Buros (the founder of The MvttUil 
Measuremctits Yvarhook, the world's richest source on the quality of published 
tests) years back had some harsh words on tests. In the Ei\Wi//i Mental Measurements 
Yearbook (A/A/V; Buros, 1978), Buros charged, that by and far. the publishers of 
tests continue to sell tests that do not meet the minimal standards of the A/A/V 
and test reviewers. According to Buros, 'At least half of the tests currently on the 
market should never have been published' (see. Mitchell. 1984. p. 113). 

Mitchell (19H4) cites a small descriptive study conducted by the Buros 
histitute of Mental Measurements staff that affirms Buros' lament about pub- 
hshed tests. The test reviews in The Eii^hth Mental Measurements Yearbook were 
examined in order to see how well test publishers attended to providing critical 
test data (i.e., evidence of reliability, validity, and norms). The results of this 
investigatiqn were discouraging to Mitehell. Key findings were: 

1 As a whole, about 41 per cent of the tests listed in the A/A/V '. . . were 
lacking reliability and/or vahdity data in some important respect. Tests in 
the areas of reading, vocations, and spee( h and hearing were the worst 
offenders* (pp. 114-15). 

2 Regarding norms. 'All told, 2H per cent of th. tests listed ... were 
inadequately normed in some important respect' (p. 115). 

A tew other specific points that Mitchell (1984) cites about test publishing 
further support Buros' disappointment with the quality of tests. To wit. 

3 There has been a proliferation of tests. Based on an analysis of Tests in 
Print II (Buros. 1974). there are 496 test publishers listed. Although less 
than 2 per cent of the publishers publish 26 per cent of all tests. Mitchell 
notes that the majority of publishers (S« per cent) have just a single test 
listed, about 75 per cent have three or less tests, and 85 per cent have five 
or fewer. Mitchell concludes: 
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. . . there is much of the cottage industry to the test publishing 
business, and there are many test pubHshers distributing their 
own tests or very small test publishers with single or extremely 
hmited test offerings or book or instructional materials who 
have acquired a few tests and publish them in a manner almost 
incidental to their major interest and thrust, (p. 113)^''' 

The impact of such an uneven industry is quite revealing. First, according to 
Mitchell, there is the fact that more and more tests are being published, but of 
poorer and poorer quality. Second, the developmental and marketing costs 
— and of course, the huge profits of sales from poor and marginal tests — all 
indicate that the measurement community is losing ground in trying to maintain 
some semblance of test quality. Third, as more poor tests appear on the market, 
it becomes more difficult for test users and the public to become discriminating 
consumers. 

4 Claims about validity evidence are often overstated. Mitchell (1984) notes 
that it is not uncommon for test publishers to shunt aside modest to 
weak validity evidence and to create illusions than a great deal more 
benefits from tests can be offered. As such, it is irresponsible for test 
pubhshers to promote test utility in the absence of strong validity 
evidence. 

With the broader issue of 'Buros' lament' in mind, it becomes exceedingly 
clear that test publishers indeed have a major responsibility and challenge in 
developing nonbiased tests (intelligence and otherwise) when such instruments 
are to be used in the assessment of Chicano and other culturally .ind/or linguisti- 
cally diverse populations. Reynolds (1982) fittingly describes this mandate as 
such: 

Test developers arc ... going to have to become more sensitive to the 
issues of cultural bias to the point of demonstrating on publication 
wliether their tests have differential content, construct, or predictive 
validity across race or sex prior [italics added] to publication ... With the 
exception of some recent achievement tests, this has not hcvn common 
practice (italics added], yet it is at rliis stage where tests can W altered 
through a variety of item-analysis procedures to eliminate any apparent 
racial or sexual bias. (p. 208) 

Summarizing matters thus far, we have provided sonic historical and con- 
temporary insights to the uses and abuses of intelligence testing with respect to 
CHucano students. Historically, there is some rather convincing evidence that 
group-based intelligence testing was used, in part with other educational prac- 
tices, to help shape limited educational opportunities for Chicanos, both in the 
educational mainstream and special education. With the demise of group- 
administered intelligence tests, the contemporary spotlight is now on individually- 
adnimistered nitclhgence instruments with respect to potenti.d test bias and the 
abusive practice of using psydiomctrically poor tests. As v/e have discussed. 
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despite a substantial technol^^gy the measurement community has failed in recent 
years to muster enough continued interest and energy to pursue the needed 
research into the question of test bias. By no means is the issue of test bias with 
respect to Chicanos and other racial/ethnic minority groups a closed issue. The 
resolution of the test bias question lies in the 1990s, and perhaps beyond. 

The researcher, however, does not stand alone in his or her responsibility to 
bring further light to the question of potential test bias. We have seen that the test 
publishing community also needs to share in providing bias-free psychoeduca- 
tional instruments. The Euros lament becomes even graver when one includes 
the issue of potential test bias. Certainly, for test publishers not to meet minimal 
standards of adequate rehabihty, validity, and norming in their educational tests 
is unjustifiable. For such publishers to also market their poor or marginal quality 
tests without having undertaken investigations to ensure nonbias across racial/ 
ethnic groups is unconscionable, hideed, in view of the major abuses at the test 
publishing level, 'a call to action' for the improvement of test development is in 
order (see Mitchell, 1984, for several recommendations). 

The RespotisibilitY of School Psychologists 

hi addition to the research/measurement and test publishing communities, there 
is also a third, significant sector that has responsibility in insuring nonbiased 
testing and assessment — the practitioners (school psychologists). With respect to 
intelligence testing, an important traditional task of the school psychologist has 
been to test children who may be suspected of functioning subiiormally in 
intellectual behavior. Nowadays, this role of the school psychologist pn>scnts 
some serious problems. Henderson and Valencia (1985) capture the issues this 
way: 

School psychologists were able to go about that task confident that the 
instruments they used were reliable and valid for their use. The intelli- 
gence test, sometimes thought of by educators as a sort of appendage to 
the school psychologist, was widely regarded as the single most im- 
pressive achievement of psychological science. Today, school psychol- 
ogists are less confident of their assessment tools, ensnarled in an ethical 
and professional dilemma, (p. 340) 

The ethical and professional fix in which school psychologists find them- 
selves is this: on one hand, school psychologists are required by law (e.g.. PL 
94-142) to search actively for and identify children who may need special educa- 
tional services or programs. On the other hand, the same legislative mandate 
requires nondiscriminatory assessment. As these dual (but obviously connected) 
responsibilities have intensified, school psychologists fmd themselves more and 
more troubled (Henderson and Valencia. 1985). Traditional assessment tools, 
especially the individually-administered intelligence test, are increasingly being 
called into question for use with children whose racial/ethnic or social class back- 
grounds fall outside the modal configuration (i.e.. English-speaking, middle-clasi 
White mainstream). 

As such, school psychologists are placed in a difficult position. They need to 
SfTutmize their test arsenals by asking two vital questions. First, do the tests meet 
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the minimal standards for acceptable levels of reliability and validity, as well as 
for appropriate norming? Second, and an extension of the first concern, is there 
evidence that the tests in question are free of cultural bias along lines of reliability 
and the various types of validity? If the answers to these questions are 'no\ and if 
a particular test is administered nevertheless, in our opinion this would constitute 
an abusive practice of testing. 

Inappropriate and deleterious testing practices • are not only confined to 
administering tests that lack good psychometric quality (in general, and with 
respect to nonbias). First, abuses can also occur by school psychologists when 
administering intelligence tests, or other various types of educational tests, to 
students who are not proficient enough in English to handle the verbal demands 
(see Valencia. 1990. for a discussion of how inattention to this issue has created 
and continues to create, assessment problems for Chicano students; as well, he 
presents an overview of how methodologically confounded intelligence testing 
research with Chicanos was shaped because of the language issue). Second, there 
is the problem of not attending to multiple data sources of assessment. Salvia and 
Ysseldyke (1988) underscore that "... testing and assessment are not synonym- 
ous* (p, 5). Unfortunately, the belief that testing and assessment are identical has 
led some school psychologists astray and has caused inappropriate diagnosis and 
interven.tion for some students, especially minorities. There is. however, some 
optimism as the field of school psychology has gradually become more sensitive 
to the need for expanded ways and models to be used in identifying and provid- 
ing services for children with learning difficulties (e.g.. see Oakland and Gold- 
water. 1979. for a discussion of assessment and intervention models for mildlv 
retarded children; see Henderson and Valencia. 1983. for a general discussion on 
expanded assessment and intervention strategies for minority children). 

A third area of potential abuse in the testing of Chicanos and other minority 
students has to do with the failure of school psychologists zo {^o beyoful bias-free 
testing. There is no doubt that in the work of school psychology, nonbiased 
testing is crucial. But. as Henderson and Valencia (1985) contend, 'nonbiased 
testing is useless unless it results in nondiscrinnnatory education' (p. 342). It is 
important for the scIu)ol psychologist (in a consultative model) to work with 
teacher and parent m connecting testing and assessment to instructional services 
and programming. 

Along these lines. Henderson and Valencia (1985) argue that despite the 
limitations ot current tests and practices, nondiscriminatory psychological assess- 
ment and services are attainable if schocl psychologists adhere to certain prin- 
ciples. Some examples are: 

1 Be knowledgeable about the cultural backgrounds of children and the 
demand characteristics of the home and school environments. 

2 Function as problem solvers. That is, be open to multiple sources of 
assessment data. Be sensitive to possible cultural influences on the per- 
formance in question. Use the gathered data at hand as the basis for 
testing hypotheses in the context of interven ion. 

^ Fmplov a 'consultation' model radier than the traditional Vefer-test- 
report' model. For example, under the former modeK the school psychol- 
ogist looks for the underlying causes of learning and remediation in the 
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classroom, rather than in superficial analysis and intervention through 
potentially meaningless contingency management. 
4 In the absence of well-trained psychologists (especially the absence of 
minority school psychologists), assessment and service delivery could ■ 
profit from having a cultural informant or ombudsperson. 

Beyond Nonbiased Assessment 

hi closing this section on intelligence testing, we wish to expand the preceding 
discussion on the relation between nondiscriminatory testing (and assessment) and 
nondiscriniinatury schooling. We do this by placing the discussion in the context of 
a major focus of our discussion thus far, that is, test bias. Conceptualizing test bias as 
a psychometric notion has proven to be a valuable contribution to the measurement 
and interpretation of bias. This contribution is largely so because the psychometric 
approach defuses, to some degree, the emotional debate often associated with the 
question of bias. Furthermore, this approach can and does lead to empirically 
defined and testable definitions of bias (in the case of Chicano students, see for 
example, Valencia and Rankin. 1985, 1986, 1988, 1990). In recent years, however, 
reservations have been voiced about the strict statistical approach to understanding 
bias. The major criticism of statistical, or psychometric, test bias is that it is rather 
exclusive in its conceptualization. One sub-criticism of this exclusivity area is that 
there is a muddling of the terms bias and unfairness — a topic we discuss next. 
As discussed previously, a number of scholars (e.g., Jensen, 1980) make a 
sharp distinction between 'bias* and 'unfairness'. While bias and nonbias are 
empirical and statistical matters, uiitairness and fairness are moral and legal issues 
dealing with how test scores are used in a selection situation. According to 
Shepard (1982), tlie distinction between bias and unfairness, however, is prob- 
ieniatic. First, the intended difference between the two terms is not unequivocally 
conveyed in everyday coniiriunication. Shepard notes: To be biased is to be 
unfair! unjust, prejudiced. Chilling your test ''biased" conveys nearly the same 
message as a placard calling an employer ''unfair'" (p. 10). 

Second, the distinction between the notions of bias and untairiiess presents 
some awkwardness in the psychometric sense. Shepard (1982) notes that 
although authors generally conceptualize bias as a form of invalidity, bias '. . . is 
now being taken as an inherent feature of a test, while its opposite, validity, has 
alwavs been considered to be a property of test use, not of the test itself (p. U)). 
An example of this disorder is that the difference in the two terms is confused by 
the bias-in-selection literature (see Peterson and Novick, 1976; cited in Shepard, 
1982), which definitely pertains to test use but suggests different models ot 
predictive validity as bias indicators. In this context, bias is thought of a 
specific type of invalidity that is outside of the test instrument rather than bemg an 
inherent feature of the test itself Notwithstanding the confusion between bias 
and unfairness, Shepard argues that it is worthy to maintain the distinction 
intended by some authors, because the difference between bias in tests and untair 
test use is'eritical to an understanding of bias detection. Shepard (1982) does, 
however, raise this helpful suggestion: 

It IS possible to be fnthtul to the rule that validity niusl always periain 
to the particular inferences made from a test, yet still admit dittereiit 
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degrees of externality through which bias may be more or less closely 
associated with the use of a test, rather than its internal characteristics. 
There is a validity continuum, anchored at one end by unbiased tests 
that measure what they were designed to measure and do so equally well 
for all groups. Further along the continuum are tests that provide equal 
predictive validity in particular contexts. At the farthest end of the 
continuum are tests for which validity is established by resolving issues 
of justice and values, as well as scientific arguments over what statistical 
m.odel of fairness to apply and what the criterion will be. (p. 11) 

Given the obviously different points of view, what definition or concep- 
tualization of test bias should be adopted? Henderson and Valencia (1985) ask: *Is 
it best defined as the poor match between test content and cultural experiences of 
minority and poor children, the influence of situational factors on performance 
or technical validity?' (p. 350). Regarding the latter (i.e., statistical conceptualiza^ 
tion), there is some value in it because, as Shepard (1982) notes, it helps us to 
study and understand how to detect bias. Furthermore, as we have discussed 
earlier, such an approach has greatly assisted in providing some evidence that the 
more well^developed tests (e.g., WISC-R) are relatively nonbias. The existing 
corpus of statistical research on test bias is significant in advancing our know- 
ledge base and certainly needs to be encouraged. Yet, as we have underscored, 
the test bias question with respect to Cliicano students and other minority i^roups 
is far from being resolved. 

Notwithstanding the value and contributions of the statistical paradigm in 
identifying and measuring cultural bias on individually-administered tests (as well 
as other psychoeducational instruments), we think it is misleading to adhere to such 
an exclusive conception. Bersoff (19S4). Henderson and Valencia (1985) Messick 
(1989). Reschly (1979), Shepard (1982) and others have come to the heart of the 
matter with the observation that tests do hare social conse<iueni('<. Since the seminal 
period of testing, tests have been used to open doors for some, and close doors 
tor others. Abusive school testing practices rts-a-ns CMucanos, other minorities, 
and the poor often constitute institutional racism in which self-perpetrating, 
unquestioned testing practices within school systems diminish learning opportu- 
nities tor children (Henderson and Valencia. 1985), 

In sum. the subject of test bias is complex and controversial, in our opinion, 
as well as others, it is scientifically and ethically inappropriate not to tie testing/ 
assessment with schoolin^r .md its consequences. The statistical notion of biases 
useful, but alone it has little meaning. On this, iiersoff (1984) voices: 
reliance on psychometric models for test bias without consideration of the social 
and ethical consequences ot* test use ignores the concerns of significant segments 
of society' (p. 105). Or. as Reschly (1979) points out: \ . . to defend tests on the 
basis ot evidence of common regression systems or to attempt to separate the 
issues of technical adequacy from those of social consequences is insufficient' 
(p. 2.\5). In the fmal analysis, the administration of intelligence am/ other educa- 
tional tests to CMiicano students slunild be considered in the context of the broad 
mstituticMial pnHesses that help shape stlun)l pn^blenis for them. The wider 
implications ot testing/assessment and the schooling context for Chicaners need 
to be considered in any etfort t(^ envision nondiscriminatory school services. 
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Reschly (1979) grasps the fundamental nature of this matter in his assertion 
that 

The ultimate criteria that should guide our evaluations of test bias are the 
implications and outcomes of test use for individuals. Succinctly stated, 
test use is fair if the results are more effective interventions leading to 
improved competencies and expanded opportunities for individu?ls. 
Test use is unfair if opportunities are diminished or if individuals are 
exposed to ineffective interventions as a result of tests, (p. 235) 

Competency Testing 

As we previously discussed, the issue of 'accountability' in education is a wide- 
spread concern in our society. The current 'competency testing' movement is 
part of the broader pubhc demands for accountability in the nation's schools. In a 
nutshell, the notion of competency testing carries with it a gatekeeping function 
in which examinees are tested to see who will be promoted, graduated, admitted, 
or certified. In this section we begin with a description of the types of compet- 
ency testing. Following this is a discussion of minimum competency testing 
and teacher competency testing and their negative impact on Chicanos. 

Types of (Annpctctu'Y Testin\^ 

In our conceptualization of the nature of competency testing, we see three broad 
forms. First, there is 'minimum competency testing' (MCT). As Jaeger (1987) 
notes. MCT began in a big way in the early 1970s. Oregon's State Board of 
.Education mandated the school systems in 1972 to develop and implement 
a statewide program to measure student 'competence' (also see Hcrron, 1980). 
Soon after, MCT spread nationwide. Baratz (1980) comments that by 1977, 
eighteen states jumped into the MCT movement. By 1987. forty states had 
climbed the bandwagon (Jaeger, 1987). It appears that a primary use of MCT is 
to award or deny students a high school diploma. After nearly a decade of MCT, 
ni 1980 about 50 per cent of the states used die passage of a test of minimum 
competence as a prerequisite for the earning of a diploma (Lerner, 1981; cited in 
Bersoff. 1984). As we enter the 1990s, many states use MCIT in such a way. 
Based on what little data are available, Chicanos and other racial/ethnic minority 
student groups have higher failure rates than their White peers on these measures, 
and thus are denied high school diplomas at higher proportions. Later, we will 
return to the controversial MCT and the resultant abusive practices. 

A second major type of competency testing is what we call 'school-based 
competency testing'. This form of testing typically involves a required statewide 
system of student evaluation of minimum skills in basic schooling areas (e.g., 
reading). These mandates are tc^p-down in which state legislatures connnonly 
require school districts throughout the state to administer broad-based achieve- 
ment tests (e.g., mathematics, reading, writing) to elementary and secondary 
students (usually at selected grade levels). It is typical for such testing programs 
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to be part of an omnibus school Vcform' package passed by the legislature. 
Examples of school-based competency testing are the C:alifornia Assessment 
Program (CAP) and the Texas Educational Assessment of Minimum Skills test 
(TEAMS). Typieally, a state educational agency provides, after testing, all school 
districts vvith aggregated test results (e.g., the unit of analysis is the individual 
school).-'' In some states, the actual testing, analysis, and reporting of results has 
spawned bureaucracies. For example, a recent report of TEAMS results in 
Austin, Texas, contained great detail of test score comparisons for a section of 
the local district (Christner and Moede, 1988-89). TEAMS scores were com- 
pared between schools, grade levels, and racial/ethnic groups.^' 

In sum, it appears that the results of school-based competency testing are 
filling an accountability function of a sort. By far, compared to the other types of 
competency testing, school-based testing results arc made the most public. It is 
quite commbn for local newspapers to report, in some detail, the outcomes of 
local testing. Depending on the scores of these 'pubHc report cards', local super- 
intendents — or in some cases the highest ranking state public educational oftkial 
— may flaunt the test results, contending that 'real progress* is being made and 
tests score 'are up* from the previous year (Phillips, 1989; Watscn and Kramer, 
1989). Sometimes, school officials will even discuss problems, underscoring 
the percentage of students (and often naming the schools) who have Tailed' the 
competency testing (Graves and Breaux, 1989). We do not find fault with the 
public's right to know the results of school-based competency testing. We do, 
however, fmd disturbing, misleading, and abusive the manner ni which test 
reporting is done in some nistances. For example, in some cases school officials in 
bi- or multiracial communities will report test results in such a way that minority 
parents are misled to believe that their children are achieving at satisfactory 
levels.- 

The third form of competency testing can be placed under the rubric of 
'teacher competency testing'. As another child of the parental accountability 
movement, the teacher competency testing movement began in 1978 and has 
now swept the country (Valencia and Aburto, in press, a). The term *teacher 
tests' is an umbrella for three forms of paper-and-pencil teacher competenev 
tests. An 'admissions' test is a basic skills test required as an entry criterion to a 
teacher education program. A 'certification' test is also a basic skills test and/or a 
professional knowledge test and/or a subject matter test required as a condition 
hn earning an initial teaching credential granted by the state. A decertification* 
test is a basic skills test required of incumbent teachers. Based on the most recent 
data there are twenty-four states that require some type of teacher competency 
test for admission to a teacher education program; thirty-six states require such 
testing only upon graduation as part of state certification, and eighteen states 
mandate both entrance (admissions) and exit testing (certification) (Eissenburg 
and Rudner, 1988). There are three states that require teacher competency testing 
for teachers currently practicing (recertification) (Shepard and Kreitzer, 1987). 

Approximately a decade ago, concern was raised at public, political, and 
school levels about the preparedness and etTectiveness of beginning teachers. 
Because of the continuing criticisms of America's teachers and schools (e.g.. A 
Wition at Risk by the National Commission on Excellence in Education), the 
public is demanding some assurance fiom its state agencies that teachers who 
become licensed are actually competent — hence the introduction of competency 
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tests. The central idea behind such testing is that before people be allowed to 
teach, they must demonstrate 'basic skills' (e.g.. mathematical ability, reading, 
writing) that are believed to be necessary to carry on day-to-day inbtructional 
activities. Although the motive underlying teacher competency testing is clear 
(i e.. the need to upgrade teacher quality), the nature of teacher testing is fraught 
with conceptual, measurement, and social problems, hi the case of prospective 
Chicano teachers, they (and other racial/ethnic minority groups, particularly 
Blacks) have been forced to carry a very disproportionate burden of teacher 
reform efforts. That is. Clhicanos and other minority examinees, compared to 
their White peers, have failed teacher tests at very high rates — to such a degree 
that the minoritv teacher shortage is at a crisis situation (Valencia and Aburto, in 
press, a). As will be elaborated later, the sharp decline of C:hicano and other 
minority teacher comes at a time in which the minority school-age populatiiMi is 
grtnving at dramatic rates. 

In short, competency testing with respect to Chuanos is filled with con- 
troversy. Specifically, these issues include: (a) conceptual confusion about the 
distinction between 'competence* and 'incompetence' (e.g.. Jensen. IWO); (b) 
arbitrariness and scientific indefensibility of standard setting (i.e.. arriving at a cut 
score to determine who passes, who fails; (see Valencia and Aburto. in press, b); 
(c) 'high-stakes' nature of competency testing in that one's future rides on a single 
score (e.g.. Madaus. IMHfi); (d) dire social and educational consequences for 
Chicano examinees and C:hieano school children (e.g.. Valenua and Aburto. in 
press, a). Given the paucity of research in the area of school-based competency 
testing and because of space linutations. the above issues will only be examined 
in the areas of MCT and teacher competencv testing. 



Mitntnitfn ( 'onipcufiiy Totuix, 

As part of major educational reform efforts aimed at unprox mg the quality ot cnir 
schools, many lay boards of education and state legislatures have respoiuied over 
the last sixteen years bv implementing MCT programs in their states. MCT is 
primarily based on a belief that testing of essential skills and competencies (e.g.. 
math, reading, and writing^ will help raise academic standards, increase educa- 
tional achievement, and restore public confidence in education. The passage ot a 
minimum competency test for high school graduation and/or grade-to-grade 
promotion is currently required in at least forty states (Haney and Madaus. U)7H; 
l>aulson and Ball. r>'H4). A IW.S HduuUioti Wcch survey indicated twenty states 
require high sch(H)l students to show mastery on a state-mandated exit test as a 
prerequisite to receipt of a regular high school diplinna (Airasian. P>HH). In this 
section, we will discuss: (a) criticisms of MC:T. (b) adverse impact (in Chicano 
and other minority students, and {c) the eOcct of MCVf on the operation and 
structure of schoiWing. 

(.ntutsin.^ (>/ A/C7' 

Boasting siiong pubh< and political support. MCT propcmenis contend that 
students will benetii by mastering the basu skills, raisin-their sclt-contidence. and 
enhancing their career oppcutunities. While the MC IT movement addresses a variety 
of social and political purposes, its most widely recogni/ed goal is the improvement 
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of students' basic skills. Ideally, the test's main function is to identify deficiencies 
that may be treated through remediation. A critical feature in some programs is the 
use of test results as a screen for high school graduation (Serow, 1984). In general, 
students are required to pass a rest demonstrating ^minimum competency' m basic 
academic skills and their practical application to VeaWife' demands before receiving 
their diplomas (Jensen, 1930). Supporters argue that racial/ethnic minority students 
will particularly benefit from MCT because it will reveal inequities in their 
education so they may be rectified (Paulson and Ball, 1984; Serow, 1984). In that 
most students are believed capable of attaining the requisite level of competency 
before graduation day, the diploma sanction is not considered by some as an act of 
discrimination against Chicanos, other minority students, or\he poor fSerow 
1984). ^ ^ 

Yet while competency tests appear simple, straightforward, and are widely 
used, their overall quality and intentions have been criticized from the start. 
Numerous writers view the almost exclusive reliance on MCT for awarding a 
high school diploma, for determining grade-to-grade promotion, or for assigning 
students automatically to remedial classes as classic examples of improper uses of 
tests. If in fact the tests were established in recognition of problems in the 
educational system, then to withhold diplomas, for example, simply punishes 
the victim (Linn ct ai, 1982). Opponents also contend competency tests and 
standards serve more as short-sighted symbolic and political gestures than 
instrumental reforms (e.g., Airasian, 1988; Ellwein, Glass and Smith, 1988) and 
simply represent another area of potential discrimination against minorities and 
the poor, creating an additional obstacle to the attainment of social and economic 
equality in American life (Serow, 1984). Other critics sum up MCT as simply an 
effort to legislate educational success without concern for methods or modes 
of achievement (Jaeger and Tittle, 1980). Finally, there are some scholars who 
bcheve that because 'competence' is such a relative concept, it makes no 
psychometric sense to dichotomize students as being either 'competent' or 'in- 
competent' (Jensen. 1980). 

Unfortunately, a brief survey of recent literature in the area shows that many 
of the early criticisms and fears raised over competency testing remain unresolved 
and few expectations or promises have been fulfilled. We now move to one 
major criticism of MCT — negative impact on Chicanos and other minorities. 

Advene Impact on (^hicano and Otlwr Minority Students 

C^f the many criticisms leveled against MCT. several relate to questions concerning 
its impact on minorities. From the start, opponents argued that MCT programs 
posed substantial risks for students from racial/ethnic minority backgrounds, who, 
through no fault of their own. experience school failure. Rather than forcing those 
students who fail competency tests to take their education more seriously, some 
critics believed the diploma sanction would instead lower students' motivation for 
attending schools, thus causing increased academic and disciplinary problems and 
higher dropout rates (Serow, 1984). Unless tied to an effective remediation program 
monitored by sensitive administrators, MC:T could also be used to justify a new sort 
of segregation by placing failing students with the worst teachers or in less elective 
lurricuhmi tracks (P.uilson and Hall. 1984). Above all, competency testing further 
reinforces a stigma of failure for low-achieving students, and in the long run 
perpetuates racial and ecc^nomic inequality (Serow, 1984). Though few studies have 
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examined the consequences ot MCT it appears many negative premonitions have 
come to pass. 

Failure rates on mnmnum competency test- for mmorities, particularly 
Blacks, Chicanos, and other Latinos, are much high :r than they are for White 
students. For example, early MCT trial run information from Florida showed 
that of U 5,901 students taking the staters MCT in 1977, 36 per cent failed. Of 
those who failed, 78 per cent were Black, even though Blacks constituted only 
about 20 per cent of those taking the exam (Paulson and Ball, 1984), In 1978 it 
was reported that some 77 per cent of Blacks. 39 per cent of Latinos, and 24 per 
cent of Whites Tailed^ the arithmetic test; furthermore, 26 per cent of Blacks, 7 per 
cent of Latinos, and 3 per cent of Whites 'failed' the reading test and wntmg 
portions (Jensen, 1980). Those students failing received a certificate of comple- 
tion rather than a standard diploma. This is a significant impact when one consid- 
ers that a certificate of completion is nor considered a diploma for purposes of 
employment in the state of Florida or for purposes of admission to one of 
Florida's nine state universities. It was estimated that the denial of a diploma to 
Black students who failed the competency test resulted in a 20 per cent decline in 
Black enrollment in the state's universities and colleges (Paulson and Ball, 1984)^ 
Competency test performance data from the states of California, Florida. North 
Carolina and Virginia, also confirm the expectation that minority students 
experience greater difficulty in passing such tests than Whites (Serow, 1984). 
Supplementary data from the state of North Carolina revealed that students from 
lower-socioeconomic status (SES) backgrounds were about one-third less likely 
to pass the exam on their first attempt than students from higher SES 
backgrounds (Serow). As is well known, racial/ethnic minorities are usually 
concentrated in the lower SES categories. 

Other studies have shown that even for students who stay in school, many 
fail to meet course and proficiency test requirements established at the district 
level. In 1981-82, minority high school seniors in California were three times less 
likely to complete the course requirements for graduation than were other stu- 
dents. Among those students that completed the district's course requirements 
for graduation, racial/ethnic group differences existed in passing the proficiency 
examinations required for graduation. As of l>cember 1981, 17 per cent ot the 
White students in this category did not pass one or more of the proficiency tests 
required for high school graduation, compared with 36 per cent of Black seniors 
and 25 per cent of Chicano and other Latino senior students (Brown and 
Haycock, 1985). 

The effect of the MCT movement may be especially adverse for students 
who have previously suffered school failure because it places higher academic 
demands on those already at risk of dropping out (Archer and Dresden, 1987). It 
is difficult to distinguish between students who would have dropped out regard- 
less of MCT requirements and those who became dropouts specifically because 
of their failure to pass competency tests. Data from Archer and Dresden's study, 
however, suggest that a significant number of Texas students already at a late 
junior or senior level will not receive high school diplomas as a result of failing 
the minimum competency test. This situation creates a new kind of dropout — 
students with a poor academic background who have the willingness to stay in 
school and graduate, but who will be denied a high school diploma because they 
do not meet the minimum standards. 
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Statistics from a 1985 administration of the Texas Educational Assessment of 
Minmumi Skills (TEAMS) test taken their junior year indicates 12 per cent 
(22,485) of the examinees failed the mathematics section and 9 per cent (16,921) 
failed the English language arts section (Archer and Dresden, 1987). The de- 
mographic d.na suggest that failure to master the tests and attain diplomas will be 
disproportionately high for some groups. Those most effected by the exit level 
requirement will be students with limited-English proficiency being served in 
bilingual programs (48 per cent failing in language arts on their first try) and 
•disadvantaged' students in Chapter I programs (39 per cent failing in mathe- 
matics). Blacks failed the mathematics portion at a rate of 28 per cent, and the 
failure rates for C:hicPjio and White students were 18 per cent and 6 per cent, 
respectively. Language arts failure rates were 19 per cent for Blacks, 16 per cent 
for Hispanics, and 4 per cent for Whites. Additional students at risk of not 
receiving a diploma were almost 12,{){)() students who did not sit for this ex- 
amination or any subsequent make-up administrations. Failure to master either 
subtest results in failure to receive a diploma. Unfortunately, this group of 
students will only join others from economically disadvantaged and racial/ethnic 
nnnority backgrounds who already traditionally have disproportionately high 
rates of truancy, tlropping out, and school discipline problems (McDill 
Natriello, and Pallas, I9S5). 

Very few states provide information on final diploma denial figures, cspe- 
aally with respect to the racial/ethnic or socioeconomic backgrounds of the 
pupils. The Texas data suggest, however, that MC:T diploma sanctions are 
nnposed disproportionately on C:hicano and Black students (Archer and Dresden, 
1987). Projections from C:alifornia based on 1981 test results similarly show that 
C:hicano and Black students are overrepresented among potential diploma denials 
(Brown and Haycock, 1985). Available data probably underestimate minority 
students' share of diploma denials because they fail to account for rctcst perform- 
ances (Serow, 1984). North Carolina figures based on final results show Blacks 
made up about 25 per cent of the 1980 graduates but received more than 75 per 
cent of all diploma sanctions. In all, 4.4 per cent of all Black graduates were 
denied a diploma because of MCT failure, compared to 1.8 per cent of other 
minorities, and .5 per cent of White graduates (Serow, 1984). 

m'fcit on the Operation and Strm ttire of Schoolini^ 

At the onset, the hurried implementaticm of MC:T could only allow for specula- 
tion about its effectiveness. Yet, fifteen years later, expediency is no longer a 
viable excuse for not knowing the effect of MC:T on the operation and structure 
ot our schools. Even a cursory search through the literature, however, shows 
that attention is still primarily focused on questions of competency definition, 
test development, standard setting, and program operations. Ellwein c/ al. (1988) 
note that over 60 per cent of the Me:T research published between 1977 and 1987 
is primarily rhetorical. Only 10 per cent of the entire literature could be classified 
as systematic, empirical research. Two perspectives examining the benefits of 
MCT reform are presented here. One discusses the effects of MCT on multiple 
♦♦chool sites across the nation from an empirical perspective, and the other is a 
teacher's persona! lament on the status of MC:T in one school. Both indicate diat 
the amount of attention given to minority issues or the remedial efforts aimed at 
oOsettmg the poor showing of all students who fail competency tests appears to 
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bo minimal. Wc seem to have accepted these high-stakes examinations on what 
Airasian (1988) calls Symbolic validation' without demanding that they justify 
their existence on any sort of empirical ground. 

Aware of the need for an empirical view of MCT and standard-setting, 
Ellwein et al. (1988) studied five sites across the country. These researchers were 
guided by three major questions: For whom and for what purposes are test 
standards set? How and by whom are standards established? What consequences 
follow from the setting of standards? Results from the EUwein el ai. investi- 
gation led to the formulation ot five propositions that address the nature of 
competency testmg reforms. Of special interest are the propositions noting 
(a) lopsided organizational activity, (b) nominal attention to minority issues 
witnessed at all five sites, and (c) the assertion that competency tests and standards 
function more as symbolic and political gestures than instrumental reforms. 

EUwein et aL (1988) note that organizational efforts are most visible, intense, 
and detailed during early phases of competency testing reforms — with similar 
efforts conspicuously absent in later stages. Intense efforts are concentrated in the 
development and administration of the instruments, but the amount of time 
invested contrasts sharply with the attention given to gauging and evaluating the 
effects of what the tests produced. In general, sites routinely figured only initial 
pass rates, with only a few collecting and reporting -ultimate pass rates. Planned 
evaluations in general did not go beyond the tangible, technical outcomes of such 

^^^"^'jhe study also found that agency attention to minority issues is most 
prominent in efforts to build unbiased tests and most inconspicuous m efforts^ 
to assess adverse impact. In spite of differential pass rates at each site, issues oi 
impact bevond the test themselves were left unexamined. Efforts for the most 
part centered on judgmental and technical reviews of items with no measure of 
the tests' impact' Only one site kept track of failure rates, number of repeat 
attempts, and the number and type of test-related decisions concerning retention 
or graduation. (Jiven that some sites have large racial/ethnic minority student 
populations, failure to report such obviously important data is cause for concern 
(EUwein vt aL. 1988). ^ 

Of special importance is the conclusion by Ellwein et aL (1988) that ... 
competency tests and standards function as symbolic and political gestures, not 
as instrumental reforms' (p. 8). Two of five observed themes underpinning this 
conclusion are the loose coupling of test performance and subsequent decisions 
and the striking contrast between early and late phases of competency testing 
reforms. While information on the numbers of students who fail and do not 
graduate may exist within local" institutions, such figures arc not calculated or 
available at the state level and thu.; «.e not a matter of routine or public informa- 
tion In addition, the attention given to test development, standard-setting, and 
general implementation contrasts sharply with the lack of attention to questions 
of nnpact, utility, and the value of competency tests and standards. In short, 
there seems little to sav about the instrumental value of MC:T and standards 
because it simply has not been examined in any of these sites. A lack of atteiUion 
to these larger issues only further conceals any instrumental benefits or dangers 
these reforms mav bring (Ellwein ct .W., 1988). 

A second reality check on what MClf has accomplished at the school level is 
(offered by Forney (i9K9), an English teac her in a California high school requiring 
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the passage of a competency test for graduation. Forney reports that students are 
given a choice of seven topics (two days before the exam) in order to organize 
their materials and to practice writing the essay. Even though they are not 
allowed to bring anything with them the day of the test, the examination ends up 
being a memorized essay that an English teacher has already approved or that 
another student has written. While the exercise models the five^paragraph essay 
taught in preparation sessions, the students fail to write an essay showing any 
sort of individualized style or creativity. Problems also arise when students view 
passing the test not as evidence of possessing minimum competency, but as proof 
that their need for formal education no longer exists. Forney notes that little 
evidence exists showing the tests do anything towards guaranteeing that illiterate 
students are not continuing to pass through the system. Furthermore, no effec- 
tive measures arc being formulated to replace MCT, the only acceptable action 
possibly justifying its continued use. The only observable change noted is the 
placing of more and more emphasis on preparing the students for the test. Forney 
concludes by acknowledging the charge that high school diplomas continue to 
have practically no value because schools are unable to demonstrate that the 
holders of these diplomas even have minimum skills. 

Serow (1984) further cautions that even when students initially fail a com- 
petency examination and are subsequently able to obtain a passing grade, the data 
do not by themselves constitute evidence of the remedial effectiveness of MCT 
progiams. While many states point to reduced failure rates in subsequent testing 
attempts as evidence of remedial effectiveness, what appears to be an indication 
of improvement in pupils' basic skills could simply be an artifact of repeated 
testing. Rather than reflecting true academic increases, score gains may reflect 
familiarity with test items (i.e., a practice effect) or the tendency of extreme 
scores (m this case extreme low scores) to move toward the mean in repeated 
testing (i.e., regression to the mean effect). 

That MCT failure rates arc much higher for certain racial/ethnic minority 
groups than they are for White students is not surprising. The adverse impact is 
hkely a result of prior and current discrimination, tracking, poor quality educa- 
tion, and other social and economic factors, over many of which neither the 
school nor pupil has control (Linn a ai. 1982). What is especially disheartening 
however, is that a majority of MCT programs have chosen to emphasize the 
punitive aspects of testing through diploma denials, rather than maximizing their 
potential as diagnostic and remedial tools. The use of mandatory diploma sanc- 
tions by states having relatively large minority and low-income populations 
(e.g., California, Nc^^' York, Norih Carolina, Virginia, Florida) simply confirms 
and perpetuates existing inequities by providing minority students with yet 
another educational faiUire (Serow, 19S4). 

It is not difficult to see stigmatizing tendencies within MCT — that is, the 
setting of minimum standards vvith(Hit also assuming the social responsibility for 
helping those who fill below them is a concern. As noted by Cohen and Haney 
Florida's MCT scheme, for example, gave little if any attention to the 
issue of remediation before the startling finding in 1977 that 40 to 50 per cent of 
the students failed portions of the test. MCT has als<^ gained momentum at a 
time when educarional funds aic scarce and in light t^f scant evidence that it is 
successful in achieving any positive aims. Not oniy are the MC:T instruments of 
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doubtful quality, but at the moment they merely serve to identify and not 
remedy the failures they define (Cohen and Haney, 1980). 

Given that Chicano and other minority students are the ones most affected 
by MCT programs, it is the responsibility of the research and policy communi- 
ties to continue to raise and seek resolutions to a number of issues concerning the 
use of these tests. While they initially were adopted with high levels of uncertain- 
ty, we now know that MCT has delivered little reform improvements in ex- 
change for the severe blow it has dealt students, particularly those of racial/ethnic 
minority background. As noted by Airasian (1987), Ellwein et ai (1988) and 
stressed throughout this chapter, the crucial issues of testing are not only techni- 
cal but also involve the allocation of privileges and opportunities. If MCT instru- 
ments are to continue in use, evidence must be shown of their effectiveness in 
raising standards and providing equitable learning opportunities for all children. 

In conclusion, MCT is a topic of serious debate. As a major arm of the 
accountability movement, MCT continues to grow — but not without con- 
troversy. As we have discussed, there are far more weaknesses with MCT than 
there are strengths. Taking all criticisms together, it is quite clear that MCT 
constitutes an abuse of tests with respect to a substantial number of Chicano 
students. On the broad issue of MCT abuse, we agree with the issues Jensen 
(1980) raises: 

Although the results of MCT undoubtedly highlight a serious educa- 
tional problem. I cannot see MCT as in any way contributing to the 
solution of the problem. It appears to me to be an unnecessary stigmatiz- 
ing practice, with absolutely no redeeming benefits to individual pupils 
or to society. 1 say this not because I do not believe that individual 
differences in scholastic attainments cannot be reliably measured, but 
because I seen no utility whatsoever in drawing an arbitrary, imaginary 
line between 'minimal competence' and 'incompetence'. ^Competence' is 
an entirely relative concept. What is competence for one purpose may be 
incompetence for another. There can be no single all-purpose demarca- 
tion between 'competence* and 'incompetence'. The notion is psychomctn- 
ailly nouscnsicdl [italics added]. ... So who would possibly benefit from 
the extremely costly and occupationally and socially stigmatizin" 
niininuil competency testing of all graduating high school pupils? MC i 
is surely one of the most futile proposals to come along in public 
education in a decade.... The role of standardized tests ... is to 
monitor pupil achievement periodically so as to assure its fullest de- 
velopment, to whatever level that might be for a given individual. It is 
ittt ohusc of tests [italics added] to use them to assign general labels of 
'competent* or * incompetent' (pp. 724-5). 

MCrr is not the only form of competency testing that adversely effects 
C^hicanos. There is also teacher competency testing, a subject we turn to next. 

Ti'iuhn (\mprtnuy Tt'<tin\> Within the larger crisis faced by the majority of 
Chicaiu^ students, there is brewing a smaller, but critical situation — the low and 
falling pn>portioii of C'hic.mo teachers. To best understand this grave problem, 
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it is helpful to place this 'crisis within a crisis* situation in a broader perspective 
of the minority schooling experience. In 1980. the total racial/ethnic nunority 
elementary and secondary public school enrollment nationally was 27 per cent 
(Orfield. 1^88). By the year 2(KK), the combined nunority kindergarten through 
twelfth grade (K-'12) enrolhuent is predicted to be 33 per cent of the total, 
national public school population (Smith. 1987) — a growth of 22 per cent in two 
decades. During the same time period, the total racial/ethnic minority teaching 
force in grades K-12 is projected to decline by 60 per cent — from 12.5 per cent in 
1980 to less than S per cent in the year 2000 (Smith, 1987). In this section we 
discuss two issues pertinent to teacher competency testing and Chicanos: the 
Chicano teacher shortage, and technical aspects of teacher tests. 

Teacher Te^stini^ and the Chicano Teacher Short aji^e 

Oruni (1986) has identified three significant factors that contribute to the small and 
declining percentage of the Chicano and other Latino K-12 teaching force. These 
influences are: (a) Latinos' low and declining college-going rate, (b) their declining 
preference for choosing and pursuing careers in teaching, and (c) the very high failure 
rate of Latinos on state-required, standardized teacher competency tests. In one of 
the most sustained analyses to date of the factors related to competency testing and 
Latino access to the teaching profession, we have identified the teacher compet- 
ency test as the major obstacle in Latino teadier production (Valencia and 
Aburto. in press, a. b). The evidence is unctjuivocal: the Chicano failure rate on 
teacher competency tests is considerably higher compared to their White peers. 
For example, in 1986-87 the failure rate on the California Basic Educational 
Skills Test (C^BEST) was 41 per cent for Chicanos (compared to only 19 per cent 
for White exanunees (Smith. 1987). hi Texas, in the period from March 1984 to 
June 1987. the majority (53 per cent) of Chicano students who desired to enroll in 
teacher education programs failed the admissions test (Pre-Professional Skills 
Test; PPST). The White failure rate was quite lower at 19 per cent (Smith. 1987). 
Based on some very recent data, the high failure rate of Chicanos on teacher tests 
continues unabated. In Texas, for example, nearly 3.000 teacher education pro- 
gram candidates took the Texas Academic Skills Program test (TASP, a recent 
replacement for the PPST) in September. 1989. The failure rates for Chicanos 
and Whites were 39 per cent and 14 per cent, respectively (Garcia. 1989). 

An immediate consequence of the high fail rates of Chicano examinees on 
teacher tests can be seen in the growing Chicano student /Chicano teacher dispar- 
ity. For example, in the mammoth Los Angeles City Unified School District, a 
few years ago Latino students comprised one of every two K-1 2 students, yet only 
one ni ten teachers were Latinos (Oawford. 1987). On a state-wide analysis of 
California. Latinos fared no better, hi the 1987-88 school year. Latino K-12 students 
were 30 per cent of the total public school enrollment in the state, but only 7 per 
cent of the K-12 teachers were Latino (Watson. 1988) — a Latino student/Latino 
teacher disparity of 77 per cent (that is. Latino teachers were underrepresented by 
77 per cent). This disparity figure, by the way. is very close to the national 
disparity percentage (75 per cent) for Latino teachers (Valencia and Aburto. in 
press, a). 

1 he predominant view is that the gr<nving shortage of C!hicaiu^ and other 
minority teachers contribute negatively to the education of all students in a 
pluralistic society (e.g., Hass de Martine?. 1988; Nava. 1985). An additional 
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concern is the absence of teacher role models for minority youngsters, and all 
what that entails — for example, passing on cultural heritage, instilling minority 
pride^ promotion of racial understanding among all students, and so on (see 
Valencia and Aburto, in press, a, for an extended rationale for the value of having 
Latino teachers). 

An especially serious consequence of the Chicano teacher shortage is the 
severe and worsening shortage of bilingual/multicultural teachers and the result- 
ant impact in meeting the needs of Clhicano students who are limited- or non- 
English-speaking. For instance, in California (the state with the largest Chicano 
student population) it is predicted that in the year 2()(M), there will be about 
18,000 bilingual teachers. Yet. the" actual demand to meet the needs of the 
thousands and thousands of linguistic minority students will be about 30.0<)() 
bihngual teachers — a projected shortfall of about 12, (XM) teachers (Olsen, 1988). 
The bilingual teacher shortage is also acute in Texas, the state with the second 
largest Chican'o student enrollment, hi 1985. Nava had this to say about the 
severe bilingual teacher shortage in Texas with respect to meeting the needs of 
over 6{)().00l) language niiiuirity students (99 per cent of them Latino, predomi- 
nant! v cnncano): 'An additional 2(^000 bilingually certified/endorsed teachers are 
needed to provide adequate equal education opportunities for these linguistically 
and culturally different children' (p. 34). Suniniing matters up, Valencia and 
Aburto (m press, a) observe, 

. . . the high failure rate tif Latinos on teacher tests will continue to be a 
major contributing ficttir in blocking access to teaching careers in bilin- 
gual education — unless this obstacle to access is vigorously dealt with. In 
any event, the negative effects of teacher testing on the Latino commun- 
ity are here and now. (p. 21) 

I'cihtJtiiil Aspi'its of 'rciuhcr Tests 

What is particularly distressing about the low and falling proportion of Cliicanos 
and other mintirities in the teaching profession is that the main barrier — teacher 
competency tests — are very questionable in how they are c .*cted and in 
what they purportedly predict. Valencia and Aburto's (in '-vo' -. h- iiialysis of 
these issues center on concerns: (a) the reliability an i \. lidiry .')f existing 
paper-and-pencil teacher competency tests, and (b) the d ^ isie-n- in 'Ling aspects 
of teacher testing — standard setting, that is how a predet\..iimied cut score of a 
particular test is developed and used to decide who passes and fails. 

Regarding reliability and validity of these tests, the existing psychometric 
evidence is weak and irrelevant. Also, research on the question of potential 
racial/ethnic bias on teacher tests is sorely needed. Based on their evaluation of 
the available literature and pertinent reviews. Valencia and Aburlti (in press, b) 
come to this conclusion: 

- . . while psychometric evidence exists on current certification exaniina- 
tuMis. none of it is strong. In the case of reliability, while internal 
I (Misisteiu v estimates an liigh, cut senre reliability has not been tlior- 
nuglily examuuHl ( ntenon-related validitv is extremely weak and, as 
has been pointed out by Hacrtel (1988), much of the content validity 
evidence is irrelevant to the uses Made of licensure tests. Although 
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current item bias studies and sensitivity review panels contribute to 
removing bias from existing examinations, no test bias research (defmed 
as differential criterion validity for different groups) exists, (p. 21) 

With respect to the cut score in standard setting on teacher tests, it has 
become the linchpin of the decision-making process along technical, political, and 
equality lines. Valencia and Aburto (in press, b) note that the cut score has two 
sides — one strong, one weak. One side represents omnipotence in deciding who 
passes and who fails a particular teacher competency test. The other side, howev- 
er, is brittle and open to charges that the cut score standard cannot be defended 
on how it is technically decided. In that standard-setting methods use a great deal 
of human judgment in trying to capture and measure the notion of 'competence' 
during setting, there is a resultant variability in accuracy. In reference to judges 
being asked to speculate on the competence of unknown test-takers and to give 
some probability statements of item accuracy, Haertel (1988) states, 'There is 
simply no evidence that people can perform this kind of task with accuracy* (p. 
60). As such, there are major problems in the methods and steps used to develop 
the linchpin of teacher testing. From a measurement and technical perspective, 
Haertel offers this critique of the cut score determination: 

I see absolutely no basis for asserting that the judgments of individual 
panelists about individual items are unbiased estimates of performance 
for the imagined target population of minimally competent teachers. I 
consider attempts to derive a meaningful cutting score by aggregating 
panelists' judgments to be at best a meaningless misapplication- of statis- 
tical theory, (p. 61)-'^ 

To sunnn arize matters, teacher competency testing as a measurement tool 
of the accountability movement contains some serious problems. The available 
reliability and validity evidence for teacher tests is weak and not particularly 
relevant. Regarding the development and use of cut scores, there is a growing 
controversy in the measurement community about their technical defensibility. 
Finally, there is the arbitrariness of how cut scores arc set by school officials (v/e 
did not cover this issue here; see Valencia and Aburto. in press, b). As Haney and 
Madaus (1978) contend, the point at where the cut score on basic skills-type tests 
is eventually set often comes about as a compromise between apparently accept- 
able expectations of pass and failure rates that are politically tolerable. 

With the above problems in mind, it is not difficult to conclude that the sole 
or near sole use of teacher competency tests to determine admissions to teacher 
education programs or to grant state license is a practice difficult to justify. Given 
nil the concerns raised — coupled with the high-stakes nature of teacher testing 
— we argue that such testing constitutes an abusive practice. There is little doubt 
in the high-stakes game of teacher competency testing that a substantial number 
of prospective Chicaner teachers are clear and big losers. Within a five-year period 
alone. Smith's (1987) study of nineteen states documented the alarming teacher 
test failure of 10,142 Latinos."^* 

1 low will prospective C^hicano and other Latino teachers fare in the 199()s 
and beyond? Zapata (1988) offers this assessment of the ever-growing Latino 
student/ Latino teacher gap, 'Projections for the future are generally bleak' (p. 20). 
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Such pcssiniisni, of course, is embedded in the presumption that the status quo of 
teacher testing will go undisturbed as we approach the twenty-first century — a 
belief, we contend, that has to be challenged. We agree with Smith (1988) who 
voices, Tor the nation to plunge headlong into the 21st century with a public 
school system devoid of minority teachers is unacceptable' (p. 168). At this 
chapter's end we offer some research and policy ideas how educational testing 
and assessment might be strengthened to help promote far greater access for 
prospective Chicano teachers. 

On Educability and Chicano Students 

Up to this point in our analysis, we have concentrated on two major abusive 
practices of educational testing with respect to Chicano students — the adminis- 
tration of tests that lack good technical qualities (particularly administering instru- 
ments that have not been examined for potential cultural bias), and the use of 
high-stakes testing (i.e.. relying on a single test or score) in educational decision- 
making. To conclude our discussion on this note would not only bo premature 
but misleading- It is easy to 'blame the tests', and certainly there has been a great 
deal of test-bashing over the last two decades. The issue is not that all educational 
testing is invalid and leads to discriminatory outcomes. The real issue is to 
identify those tests that are psychometrically poor, biased, and used in unfair 
ways. In short, the issue is documentation, not imputation. Madaus (1986) puts 
matters in a way that make most sense to us: *. . . the decision is inherently linked 
to the tool. The question that we need to consider is what line of evidence needs 
to be gathered to counter critics who blame poor results on the use of an invalid 
test* (p. 12). 

Indeed, what kind of evidence needs to be gathered? Should the evidence be 
only in the form of statistical, quantifiable (particularly psychometrically-driven) 
data? Certainly, scientifically grounded evidence derived from reliability, valid- 
ity, and bias investigations arc essential. We also argue, however, for the ex- 
amination of extrascientific evidence, that is, understanding people's perceptions 
of an individual's and group's presumed ability to learn and the connection of 
educational testing to these perceptions. 

Historically, and to some degree presently, tests have been widely used by 
schools in helping to decide whom — and how much — to educate. But the 
linkage between the measurement of scholastic aptitude of school children and 
their presumed capacity for scholastic learning is very shaky in its theoretical 
underpinnings. According to the dominant view, school learning ability is in- 
fluenced primarily by the child's intellectual ability. What have risen from this 
perspective are institutionalized different school curricular policies and practices 
allegedly based on the belief that students can be hierarchically arranged as 
'advanced', ^average*, or *slow' learners. The belief in this 'norni.il' distribution 
of educability — or scholastic learning ability — is one of the most entrenched 
assumptions in education today. Such an assumption potentially carries grave 
implications for C Chicano students. Some scholars would have us believe that 
educability is largely dependent on individual intellectual ability and that social, 
political, and economic conditions within the schools and society are largely 
unrelated to why some of our children are so much nu^re educable than 
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others' (Hawkins, U^84, p. 375), So, \vc ctnitciid. an addirit^nal fruitful way tt) 
discuss the abuses of educational testing regarding Chicano students lav in the 
concept of 'educability\ 

Educability is not a new notion. The belief that the quality and quantity of 
schooling should be dictated by a person's perceived and/or measured abilities 
and other background characteristics can be seen in the writings of Plato {(a. 348 
BC) over 2.(HK) years ago. Ph*to's educational philosophy vniphasized the training 
of an elite, that is the offspring of the guardians or statejinen who directed the 
policy of the commonwealth were those who had opportunities to be formally 
cducaied. On the t)ther hand, the 'common people', that is the business and 
working classes wht> were at the bottom t)f the Athenian caste system, would be 
directed to practical and vocational jobs (Ulich. 1950), 

There is also longstanding evidence that the ct)ncept of educability cut 
deeply into racial questions. Ft>r example. Lyons' (1975) To Hd.s/i Ati Aethiop 
White: British Ideas About Bhuk Afriiati ndncahility , 15M)-J^6()^ gives an evolution- 
arv account of the belief that Black Africans were intellectually inferior to White 
Europeans, and the influence that idea had upon British attitudes and policies 
toward the education t>f Africans during the ct)lonization t)f Africa. He is able to 
show strt)ng connections between British attitudes about the alledged African 
intellectual inferiority and the implementatit>n of school policies directed toward 
simpler, less demanding education hir Black Africans. These practices were based 
on the belief that the presumed 'deficient mental capacity* t)f Black Africans 
placed severe limitations on how much they could benefit from education. Lyons 
underscores the point that ideas about human mental ability and educabiHty 
superseded the testing movement by centuries; 

. . attitudes about human mental ability long antedate the concept of 
'IQ* . . . Britons began to ftirmulate opinions abtnit capacity for learning 
or educability at least as far back as the seventeenth century, hi manv 
respects the psychoU)gical testing nu>venient of the twentieth century 
represents less a startlingly new tleparture antl more a c(.>n tin nation ot a 
tvpe of investigatit>n which had been gt>ing on for at least three centuries, 
(pp. \i-xii) 

in more recent history, it is interesting tti note that Alfred Bmet (the 
ci^-devekiper of the first intelligence tests) used the term 'educability' m his 1910 
bonk. Modem Ideas About C^htldretL wlu>se first chapter was entitled 'The Educa- 
bility of Intelligence'. Binet. one of the early remedial etiucators. was a firm 
believer that iiitelligencc couKl be 'trainetl'. His classes \'or the mentally retarded 
in Pans m 1909 consisteil of a curriculum that emphasized the training of 
meinorv. attention, judgment, ami other factors of intelligence he believed ini- 
poiiam (Kirk. 197.^). 

Ironically. Bmet. the father of meiit.il testing and a strong believer in the 
iiiodifiabilitv of intelligence. Iield a minority opinion with respect to educability. 
The dominant position held by early psychologists at the turn of tlie century was. 
mtelligeme is lixed at the point i^t" i (Mu eptioii; intelhgeiue (,is measured by U^) is 
constant o\er time; mtelligeiue is un.ilter.ible by the environment (Kirk. 1973). 
I Unv this notion of educability influenced views on the relations among in- 
telligence, school learning, and vocational guidance was exemplified by Lewis 
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Tcrman, a dominant figure during the advent of the testing movement in the 
United States. 

. . . the grade of* school work which a child is able to do depends chiefly 
upon the level of" mental development he has attained . . . The limits of a 
diiUi's aiucdhility lati he fairly accurately predicted in the first school year 
[italics added]. By repeated tests these limits can be determined accurate- 
ly enough tor all practical purposes by the end of the child^s fifth or sixth 
school year. 

Vocational guidance is not, and may never be, an exact science. 
Nevertheless, intelli^^ence tests will he of value even if they tell us nothin\^ more 
than that reasonable success in a i^iven vocation is or is not compatible tvith the 
j^eneral mental ability which a particular individual possesses . . . (italics 
added] (Terman, 1920, p. 21)-^^ 

Anastasi (1984) offers some sharp insights to conunon misconceptions about 
how measured aptitude and achievement were believed to be related during the 
192()s. A case in point Anastasi refers to is a popular and widely used textbook of 
the times — Frank N. Freeman^s Mental Tests (1926). Anastasi comments on two 
unwarranted assumptions discussed in Freeman's book. First, intelligence tests 
gave a measure of innate capacity (i.e., not dependent on training). Second, all 
school achievement depended on the same, singular intellectual capacity. 

Beliefs in fixed intelligence and the minimal impact of the environment on 
modifying intelligence were entrenched in the intelligence testing movement up 
to about World War II. Beginning in the 1940s and up to the present, however, 
mounting theory and evidence have challenged beliefs about the immutability 
of intelligence (Hunt, 1972). For example, the works of Hunt (1961) and Piaget 
(1952) represent prominent research with respect to new conceptions of intelli- 
gence and the malleability of intellectual development. 

In sunnnary, thoughts on the relation between intelligence and school learn- 
ing — like the deb.ue about the relative contributions of nature and nurture 
to intelligence — have hit peaks and valleys for decades. Dabney (1980) has 
explained the historical essence of the educability issue in this way: 

The historical emphasis upon capacity for learning lias been to perceive 
school learning as primarily dependent upon the presumed ability of the 
student, rather than upon the quality of the learning environment. 
However, there appears to be a growing recognition that school failure 
and stutlent achievement are socially determined. Even so ... such 
recognition has not prevented new interpretations of these failures which 
blame the victims and of'ten co-exist with arguments about innate or 
class deficiencies, (p. 1.^) 

In the case of* C!hic.mos. a*, we moved year by year into the nascent period of 
the intelltgeiue testing movement c^f the twentieth century, stronger and stronger 
conncctKMis are seen between Ameru an attitutles ah<MH allegetl C^liicano intellec- 
tual mtenority and the implementation of scIuk^I pc^licies directed toward sun- 
pier, less cliallengmg education (i f Cion/ale/, 1974a). 'I'lu^se policies were based, 
in pail, on the pseudo-scientific, even racist belief's, that the presumed deficient 
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mental capacity of Chicaiios and other racial/ethnic minority groups placed 
severe limitations on how much they could benefit from schooling-. 

More recently, the issue of educability of Chicano students has recently 
received national exposure in the inspiring 1988 motion picture, Stand and De- 
liver, in which the character of East Los Angeles teacher Jaime Escalante was 
brought to life by the widely acclaimed performance of actor Edward James 
Olmos. In the beginning of their tough, intellectual odyssey, Escalante speaking 
slowly and unflinchingly warns his Chicano students: 'You already have two 
strikes against you. There are some people in this world who will assume that 
you know less than you do, because of your name and your complexion'. Later 
in the movie, Escalante's foreboding words materialize. Because his Advanced 
Placement Calculus students score extremely high on the calculus test, have very 
similar errors, and finish the test with plenty of time to spare, the Educational 
Testing Service suspects these irregularities to be evidence that Escalante's 
students cheated. In a very dramatic scene, Escalante confronts the two 
psychometricians from the ETS who are in charge of the investigation. Escalante 
demands to see the evidence of cheating, but the investigators refuse to accommo- 
date him. Furiously, Escalante lashes out at the two men: *These scores would 
have never been questioned if my kids did not have Spanish surnames and come 
from barrio schools! You know that!' 

Let us now conclude by placing the notion of educability in its proper place 
regarding educational testing and the schooling of Chicano students. Granted, it 
is very difficult to pin down precisely an intangible idea as educability and its 
relationship to the education of Chicanos, We do speculate, however, that in 
light of our discussion thus far, the concept of educability as a value-laden, 
extrascientific notion has helped to mold historical and current thought on the 
nature of schooling for C^hicanos. A major feature of this analysis is that the 
abusive practices of educational testing have been partially instrumental in creat- 
ing school inequality. We contend that the ideological configuration of edu- 
cability also needs to be taken into consideration why barriers to educational 
opportunities for C!hicanos exist. The perspective that educational tests have 
served as oppressive, sorting tools in the schools has some value in theory 
building. This thesis, however, as currently structured is essentially mechanistic, 
deterministic, and simplistic in scope. It gives too much credit to tests as sole 
forgers of inequality wiiile failing to understand that a great deal of oppression 
also lies in a fundamentally unequal society that views the educability of 
working-class and C^hicnno students as limited. 



Improving Educational Testing for Chicanos 

Now. let us shift gears and tr.ivel into a brighter territory. In this concluding 
section t^f the chapter, we offer a number of research and policy oriented ideas 
how educational testing — particularly test use — might be improved to help 
promote C^lncano srliool success. These suggestions cover eight topics: test bias 
research, test translation, performance v, capability* multiple data sources. 
criteritMi-refereiu (xl testing, short-term solutions, science .ind ethics, and 
educability. 
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Test Bias Research 

As wc have seen, there are some individuals in the measurement community who 
contend that the question of cultural bias in educational testing — particularly 
intelligence tests — is a closed issue. On the contrary, we disagree. The subject 
of cultural bias with respect to Chicano students remains an open issue whose 
resolution lies in the years ahead. 

We advocate continued research into the subject of cultural bias of various 
educational tests, hopefully with more sophisticated paradigms and designs that 
cover the complex relations among the testing situation, such as the actual item, 
the instructions, the examiner, and aspects of the examinee including at least 
attitudes toward the task, motivation, and the finer grained mental processes 
(e.g.. attention, memory; information processing; cf Scheuneman, 1984). 



Test Tnv I si lit ion 

The number of non-English-speaking (NEP) and limited-English-speaking (LEP) 
Chicano students will continue to increase as we enter the 1990s, and their 
dramatic growth is predicted to continue as we move into the twenty-first 
century,^'' The psychoeducational assessment of these students presents a difficult 
problem and challenge for the field of school psychology (Figucroa. Sandoval 
and Merino, 1984). An especially troubling area is the lack of standardized 
intelligence and achievement tests that can be administered to NEP and LEP 
students, 

A recent approach to this shortage issue has been the development of 
translated versiotis ot extensively used, individually administered cognitive tests 
(see Valencia and Rankin, 1 985. for a brief discussion). Although we applaud the 
development of such tests (including a variety of psychoeducational assessment 
tests), 'It is critical that these tests meet the minimal psychometric properties of 
reliability and validity and are free of bias. Thus, intensive comparative research 
on these translated tests and their English equivalents is strongly encouraged' 
(Valencia and Rankin, p. 2l)(j). 



Pcrforttidtuc i'. CAipuf'ility 

The educational Ci^mniunity will have taken a big step forward if those who are 
in the busmess of undertaking the individualized psyclu>educatit>nal assessment of 
Chic.mo students would understand and acknowledge the critical distinction 
between pcrtowhuuc and mpability. What students do in a testing situation (their 
observed pctfontmtiic) is not always congruent what they couhl do (their nipiihility). 
Factors helping to create this tliscrepancy during testing are referred to as 
situational mriuemes. Iiiteriiulividual diffcremes. for e.vample. in examinees' 
test-taking skills, motivational level, responses to time pressures of speeded tests, 
and so on. can and do acctnint for vari.ibility in test performance among students 
(Henderson and Valencia. 1985). lH>r C^hicano and luher students from culturallv/ 
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linguistically diverse backgrounds, their taniiharity with the language and «-ul- 
tural content of the test (i.e.. the degree of cultural loading) is a particularly 
important factor to consider during testing, hi sum. school psychologists and 
others who routinely administer tests should be vigilant of the potential situation- 
al influences that may lower the test performance of Chicano students. 



Multiple Dm Sources 

*hi all ... educational decisions, test scores provide just one type of information 
and should always be supplemented by past records of achievement and other 
types of assessment data. So major educational decision should ever be based on test 
scores alone* (Gronlund, 1^)85, p. 480). 

We daresay by now ihe above version of an admonishment we have been 
reiterating throughout should be quite familiar to the reader. We cannot repeat it 
enough, h should be kept in mind that testing is only one component of three 
types of information that can be collected during the process of psychocducation- 
al assessment. The other two sources of diagnostic information are ^observations' 
and judgments' (Salvia and Ysseldyke, 1988). Each of the three types can be 
collected by a diagnostician or another person, whom Salvia and Ysseldyke refer 
to as 'direct information' and 'indirect information' sources, respectively. 

Suffice it to say that conceptualizing psychoeducational assessment as a 
tripartite structure and process can greatly enhance the gathering of data, 
diagnosing niterindividual strengths and weaknesses ba.sed on these multiple 
sources, and making decisions on how to improve schooling for students. The 
use of multiple, informed data sources (e.g., tests; parental and teacher infor- 
mants; classroom observations; medical records) have the potential to provide a 
ricli database and also to improve the credibility of the various sources (Valencia, 
1982). We strongly encourage that nuilti- measurement efforts be utilized in the 
psvchoeducaticmal assessment of C!hicano students. 



driterion- Referenced Testin\i 

Altliough the notion of an absolute versus a relative standard of testing can 
be traced to about 1913, research investigations and practical applications of 
criterion-referenced testing did not truly begin until the early 196()s (Berk, 1984). 
In the simplest sense, such tests . . are designed expressly for interpreting an 
individual's performance in terms of what he or she can and cannot do irrespec- 
tive of the pertormanre of otiie. students ... ' (Berk, 1984, p. 1). Or, a more 
precise detimtion: *A criterion-referenced test is one that is deliberately con- 
structed to yield measurements that are diret tly interpretable in terms ol specified 
performance standards' ((Haser and Nitko, 1971, p. f>53; cited in Nitko, 1984). 

The use of tests to uientifv learning problems and to utilize such results to 
modifv instruction ot indivuUial students is a very nMumeiuiable educational 
practice. FurthernUire, it is a form of testing that the schools shcuild use more ot 
(particularly teacher-made tests). The payoffs for school learning appear to be 
quite substantial. We share Nitko's (IW) call for research in criterion-referenced 
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testing, .IS It sc'ciiis important for the acivaiu'cniciit of both instructional theory 
and practice. With respect to Clhicano stiuients, given their typically low 
acadcnuc performance, well-developed criterion-referenced tests that provide 
useful diagnostic feedback could be a boiMiiza in improving these students* 
academic progress." 



Short- Term Sohitiofi.i 

Until the tinK' comes when broad-b.ised. workable, nondiscriminatory testing 
and assessment i-Ls-ti-i'iy C!hicano students materialire. it is necessary to identifv 
and implement short-term solutions to the abuses of educational testing. As a 
case in point, let us take teacher competency testing. 

In a recent analysis, we discuss numerous practical strategies of test reform 
and other means to improve access for C'hicano and other Latino students who 
aspire to beet) me teachers (Valencia and Aburto, in press, b). Examples include 
the iiHHiitiiig (i.e.. lowering) of cut scores of existing paper-pencil teacher tests, 
implementing multiple data sources of assessment (including performance-based 
assessment), and using lumierous ways to identify, recruit, test diagnostically. 
and offer remediation for perspective Latino teachers. Taken together, some of 
these suggestions require monetary commitments, others mean institutional-wide 
commitment, while others require convincing policymakers that such ideas wili 
work. 



We have argued repeatedly that tests do not exist in a vacuum. They have social 
consequences. As such, there needs to be a striving for a unified view of test 
validity that integrates btuh the .^liaicc and the c//mV? of assessment. In a recent 
treatise. Messick (VW) presented a very thoughtful paper on the importance and 
necessity for the integratit^n of science and ethics. In brief. Messick contends that 
test validity and values are one imperative, not two. Thus, test validation impli- 
cates both science and ethics. This unified conceptualization of validity, according 
to Messick, integrates both the scientific and ethical underpinnings of how tests 
are interpreted and used. The folk>wing, we believe, gets to the fundamental 
nature of this inherent tie between meaning and values in test validation: 

... it is simply iu)t the case that values are being added to validity in the 
unified view. leather, values are intrinsic to the meaning and outcomes 
of the testing . . . This makes explicit what has been latent all along, 
namely, that validitv judgments arc value judgments. (Messick. 

p. ho' 

It IS easv {{' see [h.d m the i ase ol C!hic.mos — and cuher grt)ups wIk) have at 
times been victimi/ed by abusive testing practices — such a unified view of test 
validity, it universally accepted, would certainly help to promote iiondiscrimina- 
lorv assessment. 
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Educahility 

Our list of ideas for improving educational testing for Chicanos ends with a 
reference to a previously discussed notion — educahility. The main point posited 
here is difficult to attain, but relatively simple to grasp. Those in the educational 
system (e.g., teachers, school psychologists, administrators, elected officials) who 
have direct and indirect contact with Chicano students must come to grips with 
any preconceived, negative notions they hold of the educahility of Chicanos, It 
would be wonderful if all educators (especially kindergarten through twelfth- 
grade teachers) would embrace the proposition that every Chicano student has an 
infinite capacity to Warn. If this fundamental premise becomes widely accepted in 
the schools, then it would not be so easy to explain away low test performance as 
simply due to a perceived learning problem inside the Cliicano student or to an 
alledgedly impoverished home environment. 

Conclusions 

We leave the reader with two final observations. First, as we make the transition 
into a new decade and move slowly into the twenty-first century, it is likely that 
educational testing will iiurease in frequency and in its v iriants. In particular, the 
accountability movement with its emphasis on measuring 'competence' will 
continue to be driven by an 'If it moves, test it!' mentality. If 'the more testing the 
better' philo.sophy of the 197()s and 19H0s remains unchallenged in the 199()s, then 
such an ideology is likely to become more deeply entrenched. On the optimistic 
side, a serious challenge to the status quo in educational testing can be mounted. 
This reform effort will likely include a number of features we have discussed 
throughout this analysis — for example, the development of test instruments that 
are nonbiased, the use of multiple data sources of assessment, and a unified 
conceptualization of test validity. In that . . testing of abilities has alwjys been 
intended as an impartial way to perform a political function — that ot determining 
who gets what' (Oonbach. 1984, p. 5), wc urge those who are interested in 
C^hicano students to become vigilant and active in bringing about the needed 
shifts in educational testing reform in the very near future. 

Our second and last observation flows from the first one. Reform in educa- 
tional testing with respect to Chicanos needs to be placed in the broader subject 
of school reform. To a very large extent, the typically low performance of 
(!hicano students on norm-referenced achievement tests, on MCI , on school- 
based competency tests, and so on. is just one manifestation of the poor school- 
ing they receive. We argue that given the massive schooling problems Chicanos 
face (e.g.. school segregatitMi; curriculum differentiation; disparities m school 
financing), their low test performance is luu surprising. 

To understand this linkage between low test performance and schooling 
itiequalities, it is helpful to mention 'opporluniiy ti) learn', a construct which is 
reieivmg some attention in the measurement comnuinily (Tittle, 19H2). Basical- 
ly, the iioHon of opportunity to learn deals with the fit ~- or lack of tit — 
between the content of a lest (i.e.. those samples of behavior that are measured), 
and the formal curriculum (i.e., that which is taught and learned in school). The 
implication for the testing of C^liicano students is clear: if C^hicanos are not given 
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the opportiHiity to learn the test material on which they later will be tested, then 
it is not surprising that their test scores will be low. As such, there are increasing 
instances in which claims as the following are being voiced: Testing children on 
what they have not been taught and then stigmatizing their **lailure to learn" is a 
fundamental form of discrimination' (Hanson, Schutz, and Bailey, 1980, p. 21). 

hi the final analysis, it is refreshing to see a renewed interest in educational 
issues regarding Chicano students. Let us hope that as we begin the short trek to 
the next century there will be more light than heat. The abusive testing practices 
that we have described and discussed here can be remedied with better scientific 
work and ethical judgments. As reform in educational testing takes shape and 
evolves, it is vital to link it inextricably with broad-based school reform, lest 
such testing reform efforts become mere palliatives. The many issues we have 
outlined demand to be answered and present the research, educational, measure- 
ment, and policymaking communities with significant challenges in the years 
ahead. 



Notes 

1 The focus is on stdiui.irdized (norni-rctcrenccd) tests. At the chapter's end. there will 
be .1 brief discussion of criterion -referenced tests. 

2 Standardized, t;roup-ad ministered 'achievement' tests form a third major category of 
educational tests. Such tests are ' . . . designed to measure the amount of knowledge 
and/or skill a person has acquired usually as a result of classroom instruction 
(Lyman. 1986, p. 15S). By far. achievement tests are the most widely administered 
tests in the nation's schools. It is typical for school districts to administer such tests on 
a routine basis (usually during the spring). The purposes of standardized, group- 
administered tests include the following: to determine a pupil's developmental level so 
instruction can be adapted to individual needs, to diagnose a pupil's strengths and 
weaknesses, ami to provide meaningful data that can be reported to parents (Wiersnia 
.mdjurs, 1985). 

Achievement tests, as described above, have been at the center of controversy 
t'tS'd-i'is Chicano and other minority students for some time. A frequent charge is that 
the results from such tests are used, in part, to sort students into ability groups for 
instructional purposes (e.g., see Oakcs. 1985) In that Chicano students typically score 
lower on achievement tests, it is claimed that these students often end up in the 
*lo\v-ahihty' groups or tracks and tlius receive inferior schooling. Although there are 
data to support tlie content umi that C^lncano students are disproportionately overrepre- 
sented in low-ability groups and underrcpresented in high-abihty groups throughout 
schools in the soutliwestern United States (e.g., US Commission on C^ivil Rights. 
1974). It is difficult to ascertain the direct link between test performance and grouping 
practices. That is, th rre are' few hard data showing that teachers aatujUy use the scores 
trom stantlardized, group-adniinistered achievement tests as a major mechanism in 
ik'culiiig who is placed m which instructit>nal groups. In short, there is no argument 
tliat ability grouping at the elementary schot)l level and tracking at the secoiulary level 
exist. The issue is. how arc achievement test scores used (if indeed they are used) to 
help shape the tea< her's tlecision-making when it conies to grouping? in the absence of 
empirical fmdiniis. we have eletted not focus on the potential abuses ot achieve- 
nu nt test'. 

} In s(Mue vases these tuiKtu>ns or purposes are dismissed in the <<Miiev:t ot 'assessnnni'. 
thit is the process <il ct^llei ting lest intormation as well as (uher hnins of tlat.i (see. for 
example. S.dvia and Ysseldyke. 1988). 
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4 Rosnuk's (IW) framework mitcrb on IQ testing. Yet. wc think the flinctions 
discussed by Resnick can be generalized, in p.irt. to other types of test.> (i.e.. achieve- 
ment and ( onipeteiu y). 

5 In that group-administered intelhgence tests have been for the most part banned 
throughout the nation, their 'practical function in schooling' is confined to psycho- 
educational assessment in special education. Yet. one can argue (as does Resnick) that 
intelligence tests historically have played, and contemporarily play, symbolic roles. 
The present authors contend that most — if not all — of educational testing also has 
symbolic roles, as well .is practical purposes as earlier described. 

6 There is. however, a ret cut publication that challenges this thesis, hi a provocative 
article. Raffcrty (U->88) contends that educational historians h.ive greatly exaggerated 
the role intelligence testing played in ability grouping placements of Chieano and 
other minority students in the 1^205 and \Wh in Los Angeles. Raffcrty's case study 
docs shed some light on the role of IQ testing — particularly how classroom teachers 
may or may have not used test results for grouping purposes. We think, however, 
that her thesis and final analysis are misleading. Rafferty criticizes other educational 
historians for staling that IQ tests were used cxilusively for educational placement. 
Our reading of the same material (e.g., Cionzalez. iy74a) leads us to believe that such 
historians did speak to other discriminatory factors than just IQ testing. 

7 In the early years of intelligence testing, Chieano students — as a whole — typically 
performed about 10-20 \Q points lower than their Anglo peers (Valencia. I WO). 

H It is important to add that there is evidence indicating a niarnage between the local 
industry (in this case. Los Angeles) and the school. Cionzalez (1974b) states the 
vocational courses were incorporated into the curriculum on the basis of labor needs 
ot business and industry. . . . C-Ounsclors were the link between the requirements of 
industry aiul the school' (p. 2^9; al'.io see Cionzalez. 1974a). These self-serving connec- 
tions between business and education are good examples, wc believe, of the negative 
social consequences that intelligence testing indirectly helped promote for Chicaiios. 

9 C'lonzalez (1974b) reports that by 1929. there were 2.S0O children enrolled in eleven 
development centers in Los Angeles schools. Ten of the centers were in 'laboring class 
communities', and of the total enrollment. Chieano children were '. .. highly repre- 
sented in five of them, constituting the entire population of one. one-third in two, and 
one- fourth in two others' (p. 298). The development centers were geared to training 
unskilled and senu-skilled workers for industry (e.g.. menial occupatitms in res- 
taurants, laundries, and agriculture). CJonzalez offers an interesting insight to the 
development center business coiinettion by quoting a school administrator who 
viewed the centers as bonanzas to local industry: 

. . . several employers have told us that a dull girl makes a very much better 
operator on a mangle than a normal girl. The job is purely routine and is 
irksome to persons of average intelligence, while the sub-normal seems to 
get actual satisfaction out of such a task. Fitting the person to the job reduces 
the "turn over" in an industry and is. of course, desirable from an economic 
point of viev\ . (p. 298) 

10 Tor valuable insights to the waxing and waning oi' intelligence and other forms of 
testing over the decades, see Oonbach (1975) and Haney (1981). 

1 1 Cultural bias is just one form of 'bias', a general term. Psychometric bias tan also 
ocdir along other gr<Hjp memberships — e.g., social class, sex, and age. 

12 The dichotomized framework of test bias and lest unfairness is mn witlunit critics Tor 
example. Milliard (V>84) slates ' 1 he impnttant deiiunistratuui that is needed is not an 
eiiipirical demonstration of test bias, but of test utility. None oi the discussion over 
the preseiKe or absent e t>f bias should be allowed to obscure that central matter' 
(p. Uif)). 
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13 Valencia (1^^88) reviewed psychometric research with respect to the McCarthy Scales 
of Children's Abilities (McCarthy, 1972) and Latino children (predominantly Chica- 
no). The investigations reviewed were primarily single population studies, hi such 
reviews, statements are drawn whether or not the observed validity and/or reliability 
ciietTicients in the individual studies are of acceptable magnitudes to conclude that 
(he instrument has sound psychometric properties. For example, Valencia (1988) 
concluded: 

(ii the case of Puerto Rican children, the psychometric knowledge base is 
simply too sparse to allow any recommendation about the McCarthy's use 
as an asse..sineni tool . . . For Mexican American children, our knowledge of 
the McC!arthy's psychometric properties is considerable. Recent research has 
produced a good variety of studies and a solid base of knowledge from 
which to build. For Rnglish-speakmg Mexican American children, particu- 
larly preschoolers, the McC'arthy generally appears to be psychonietrically 
sound. Based on the available evidence, it appears justified to recommend 
the McC.arthy as an instrument in the psychoeducational assessment of these 
children. It is admonished that performance on the Verbal Scale, however, 
be interpreted with extreme caution for reasons cited earlier, (p. I0(.») 

14 III a number of these cross-racialu-thnic studies, other minorities (e.g . Black and 
American liuliaii children) have also been subjects of W1SC*-R research (e.g., Oakland 
and Fngenbauni. 1979: Re sell ly and Sabers, 1979). For a review of test bias research 
involving Cliicanos aiitl Whites who were administered intelligence measures other 
than WISC-R. see Jensen (1980) and Valencia (1990). 

15 In such studies, the criterion variable is typically a standardized measure of academic 
achievement. 

U> We iindersct^re the terms 'l-nglish-speaking* and *native-borif as this is the context in 
which most conclusions about iionbiased tests are made. For example, Jensen (1980) 
when bringing liuL< iu Mcfiuil Tc^ftHv; to an end, places this ca\'eat abtuii the existence 
ot bias-free mental tests: 

These conclusions are confined to native-born subpopulations within the 
United States, tun because of any evidence on iinnugrant groups or on 
populaiiojis tnitsule the United States thaf is at odds with the present 
conclusion, but only because ol" the l.ick o» relevant studies that would 
warrant broader conclusion, (p. 71S) 

17 In the content (item) valulitv study (Valencia and Rankin, 19<;()), mily very negligible 
amounts of bias against CMiicaiu^s were tound on the Mental Processing Scale. On the 
other hand, pervasive item bias was t^bserved on the Achieve nient Scale. 

\^ Incidentallv. with respect to K-ABC bias research involving C!liicanos, no investiga- 
tions other than those by Valencia and Rankin ctnild be located. 

IV However, it is iiiiporiant to comment, as does Mitchell (1984) that the lest publishing 
business IS an tnld mixture of pt^sitive and negative fe.uures. On one hand, there are 
the ma)or. large lest eompaines. some whi; h employ highly capable ineasureineni 
speci.ihsis. ConverseU, there are the iiuiiu- is publishers in the 'cott.ige tiidustrv' o\ 
test publishing where quahtv coiitrtd is typically lacking. 

2i) In some states (e g., Texas) variants t^t the school-based toiiipetency testing ran also 
serve as MC 1 used toi diploma award or denial (see (Jraves. 1989). 

?] It IS also u^niinoii tor state sv1um>1 itttuials to rej>ort test results that mmpare s< ures 
.jrituv distruts. For example, m 19S'^ a news article m the San jo>v .\teuury Svw^ 
1 Watson, 1989) tonipared C'AR scores ot" twenty-two school districts m four c<Hmties 
m the peninsula Kuaiion ot tln' Hay area (C aliforma). Another example — in lexas a 
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1989 report by the Texas Education Agency compared TEAMS lesr scores for the 
eight largest urban school districts in the state (Effective Schools Data Resource Unit, 
1989). 

22 For example, in the CAPs in California, 

Schools throughout the state are ranked by two methods: one compares 
them to each other on a scale of one to 99. The other organizes schools into 
groups based on students' background information including socioeconomic 
level, percent of students with limited English-language ability, student 
mobility and percent of students from families receiving Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children. (Watson and Kramer. 1989. p. 2B) 

It is well known that some of the variables (e.g., socioeconomic level) in the second 
method above (sometimes called the 'band' comparison) are often proxies for racial/ 
ethnic backgrounds of students. In short, in light of tliese variables — coupled with 
the high degree of racial/ethnic segregation in California's schools — it is typical in the 
band comparison that a working-class Chicano district (or school) be compared to 
another 'similar' district (or school). Likewise, more affluent White districts are 
compared to other 'similar" districts. In the case of C^hicano working-class districts, 
such C'AP percentile rank comparisons between similar districts tend to show relative- 
ly good rankings because comparisons are made only between them and not relative 
to liigher socioeconomic. White districts. If Chicano working-class districts were to be 
compared with more aftUient White districts, then the real status (i.e.. low-achieving 
levels) of the former would be revealed. 

We have no quarrel with CAV fulfilling its public accountability function. We do, 
though, find the band comparison indefensible. In our opinion, CAP comparisons as 
sutli mav actually be harmful to CMiicano and other workiiig-dass students enrolled in 
predoimn.uitly minority scluniK. That is, by using this method of comparison, school 
districts may be creating filse impressions of satisfactory progress for these students 
and their parents. Compared to students in White, tniddle-class and more afHuent 
districts, working-class minority students are — in reality — performing acadeniKMlly 
at very U)w levels. Perhaps this illusory sense of satisfactory academic achievement 
helps to shape perceptions among students, parents, and educators that schooling is 
fme and the status quo need not be challenged. Although speculative on our part, it is 
hkelv that scliool-b.ised competency testing programs that use the band comparison 
may become nothnig more than substitutes for the educational barriers erected bv past 
abuses in group-administered intelligence tests. (Finally, for a measuremetit critique of 
the band ».t>mparison, see ("ronbach. 1984.) 

23 In addituui tii this limitation of technical indefensibility, there are two additional 
iTilicisnis of standard setting the nonexistent evidence for the establishment of a 
decision rule with respecJ to classification errors, .md the arbitrariness — or political 
nature — ot cut score deternnnation. In that sp.ice does not permit an overview of 
these twi^ limitations, see Valencia and Abiirto (in press, b) for a discussion. 

24 1 hose candidates tailing were individuals attemptnig to enter teacher eduiation pro- 
grams or trying to i^biain a teaching credential. Smith's siirvev documented nearly 
38. (MM) memberN of inmoniy groups ftihng teat her ti-stfi. In adtliiion to the over 
IIJ.IHK) Latinos who failed during the five-vear period, there were: 21.51S Blacks. 
] ,(}2() Asian Americans, 7K) American Indians, and .V718 members of other miiionlv 
groups. Smith admonishes that the data are likely iiiiderestiinations n that some states 
do not disaggregate lest results by racial/ethnic group and because some states were 
not able to prm-itlt- data for all test administrations 

I erman's ilioiighis about the predutive nature of U,} induated a rather tight fit 
between measured inielhgeiue of a child and the subsequent, attained occupational 
status during adulthood Note the specificity of the following: 
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Preliminary investigations indicate that an IQ below 70 rarely permits any- 
thing better than unskilled labor; that the range from 7(^ to 80 is preeminent- 
ly that of semi-skilled labor, from 80 to that of the skilled or ordinary 
clerical worker, from UK) to 110 or 115 that of the semi-professional pur- 
suits; and that above all these are the grades of intelligence which permits one 
to enter the professions or the larger fields of business. Intelligence tests can 
tell us whether a child's native ability corresponds approximately to the 
median for: (I) the professional classes; (2) those in the semi-professional 
classes; (3) ordinary skilled workers; (4) the semi-skilled laborers; or (5) 
unskilled laborers: and this information is of i^reat ualue in platminii ^ Wif/J'i 
cducdtiou (italics added]. (Ternian, 1920, p. 31) 

26 Pallas ct al. (10H8) discuss long-term projections for the growth of children who speak 
a primary language other than English. In 1982, there were just undor 2 million of 
such children. The number of NEP/LEP children is projected to triple (to about 6 
million) by 2020. 

27 We also highly encourage further research and classroom utilization of the principles of 
mastery learning theory. In brief, this instructional strategy uses tests in a monitoring 
fashion to guide closely a student's learning. All pupils are expected to have high 
mastery of material in all course objectives. In regular classroom instruction, time 
allotted for learning is generally held constant and classroom achievement is expected 
to have a wide variance. In mastery learning instruction, however, time for learning 
beciMiK'N variable and achievement is expected to have a restricted range (i.e.v little 
\ariance, high perft)rniante) (see (Jronhmd. 1985). 
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An Analysis of Special Education as a 
Response to the Diminished Academic 
Achievement of Chicano Students 



Robert Rued a 



In rho t.uv ot Dvcrwhcluung c\ idciu-c ot" dinunislicd acadcinu- achicvciiu'iit bv 
( Chicano ami other nuiionty students in the United States (Valencia, chapter 1, 
this volume), an increasing number of research and intervention efTorts have 
begun to tocus on the preventit)n of schtiol failure. In much of this work, the 
primary unit of analysis consists of the individual student or his/her family. For 
example, in the literature examining the question of high school dropouts, a ^reat 
deal of attention has been gis'cii to the personal attributes of students that are 
correlates ot dropping out. such as low SRS status, membersliip in smgle parent 
families or tannlies in which one or both parents dropped out (Ekstrom. C^oertz. 
Pollack and Uock. l9H(r, Runiberger. low self-esteem (Sewell, Palmo and 

Manni, P>SI); a sense of helpiessiiess (MilL PW); an external locus of control 
(Iikstrom ft j/.. P>S()), .md poor attendaiue and d'.sciphnarv problems (Peiui. 

hulced. It IS verv likelv that individual and family-related factors are 
crucial aspects ot" dimini^luil achievement for C'hicaiio students. As an example, 
there is some exidence that Chicano students who remain in school receive a 
qualitatis'cly ruber soiial. enunional, and fauiihal support from their parents to 
help ihem deal with sibooi rules and conriicts {helgado-Ciaitan. P^8H), 

In contrast to approaches that examine the questuMi tif school fiilure t'rom .i 
preventative perspective and at the level of individual student attributes, the 
present chapter will ftHHis on sehool failure aftfr it is officially recognized ami 
labeled In the educational svstem. In addition, the cducatuinal svstem itself', as 
opposed to the students, will be the ma]or ctincei!!. More specifically, this 
chapter will explore the role of the special education svstem, as an institution, in 
dealing with low .icadermc achievement ot'cniicaiio students once thev are )uil^ed 
to be be\ond the seope of normal educational interventions bv the regular 
ilassrcHMn teacher. lanbcdded within this topu are major poluv and lesearih 
issues that hasi- sigmliiaiit miplu.itious nlated to attempts to s(iid\ ami allesiate 
( Im ano st lu>ol failure. 

I he m.ii(»r ipicsiions in in- addiesstd m this thapler are as follows; \X"liat is 
tiie historical relationship between C hkano studenls and the special education 
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system? How do Chicano :>:udciits enter the special education system, and what 
happens to them once they do? What are the emerging issues and changes which 
have occurred in special education, and what potential and actual impact do these 
have with respect to the low achievement of Chicano students? Specifically, what 
does past and current research suggest about the effectiveness of the special 
education system (referral, assessment, and intervention)? How has this body of 
research influenced policy and practice? Given this body of research, what is the 
appropriate role of special education in addressing lowered academic achieve- 
ment? What are the policy implicatiotis of a closer correspondence between 
research, policy, and practice? Should the special education system (and the 
theoretical paradigms upon which it is structured) be improved or eliminated? 
Using these questions as a basis, this chapter w^ill explore the function of the 
spe:ial education system in dealing with diminished academic achievement with 
particular attention to Chicano students, hicluded in this review and analysis will 
be a discussion of suggestions for laying the foundation for closer correspondence 
betv\een research, theory, policy, and practice in the 199()s and beyond in 
addressing this long-standing problem. 

Before beginning consideration of the above issues, a brief introduction and 
sketch of certam pertinent features of the special education system with relevance 
to the present discussion will be provided. 

z\ Brief Look at Special Education: Past and Present 

There are many misconceptions among the public, and even among many educa- 
tors. WMth respect to the nature and clientele of the special education system. For 
example, many equate 'handicap' with debilitating physical anomalies such as 
blindness, deafness, or the need for wheelchairs or other prosthetic devices. In 
addition, many tend to think of 'handicap' as denoting severe and profound 
impairments that require intensive services on a permanent, lifelong basis, with 
dmiinished arcess to normal life activities. Although special education began with 
a concern for students such as those described above, there have been radical 
changes as special education has passed through its relatively short period of 
development. 

Although educational services for students with learning problems have 
existed for some time, it is only relatively recently that these have beconie 
mandatory and not discretionary on the part of public schools. In California, tor 
example, students with health probkMrs, contagious diseases, physical handicaps, 
mental illness, or mental retardation were excluded from public school education 
as a matter of policy in the 1H74 revision of the school code, and this remained 
e^sentially unmodified for the next fifty years (Mercer and Rueda, unpublished 
manuscript). When special education was finally funded by the state, in the 192()s 
and the I93{)s, only medically-based biological disabilities were included. The 
earliest special education ser\.ces, then, were primarily directed at students with 
sensory and physical handicaps. It was not until much later, with the advent and 
popularization of intelligence testing, gnnvth of the field of school psyclioU>gy, 
and more permissive legislation, that special education services were provided t(^ 
students without recognizable biologically-based learning problems. 

The most pronounced development of special education was triggered by 
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the 1975 iniplcinciit.uion of I>ublic Law 94-142, the Eiducation for All Handi- 
capped C:hildren Act (Federal Re^^ister, 1977), This law. which represents the 
current legislative basis for special education at the federal level, was the equiva- 
lent of a civil rights law for handicapped students, with the most important 
provision being the guarantee of a free, appropriate public education for all 
handicapped students. In essence, this law formalized the right to educational 
services without regard to the degree of impairment. There were, however, other 
far-reaching provisions, including the right to due process, the right to nondis- 
criminatory assessment, the right to an individual education program, and an 
emphasis on providing services within the least restrictive environment that have 
played a particularly important role with respect to language minority students. 

One of the major changes in special education as a result of this legislation 
has been in the types and numbers of students served by the system. Currently, 
there are nearly 4.4 million children with handicaps receiving services, represent- 
ing slightly less than 1 1 per cent of the school-age population nationwide (US 
Department of Education, 1987). Yet, contrary to what many believe, mildly 
handicapped students make up the largest part of the special education popula- 
tion. These are students who fall in the categories of learning disabilities, mental 
retard;ition, serious emotional disturbance, and sometimes language impaired 
(MaiMillan, Keogh and Jones, 1986). In a recent tabulation of national prevalence 
figures. Forness and Kavale (1989) document that the four categories just men- 
tioned account for over 9U per cent of all children served in special education, 
while all other types of handicaps (e.g.. hearing impaired) account for less than 
10 per cent. Moreover, these authors indicate that the category of learning 
disabled now accounts for 4.7 per cent of the total school enrollment, having 
experienced a 135 per cent gain in the period from 1976 to 1986. In some areas 
such as California, the growth is even more pronounced: in this same ten-year 
period, the numbers of learning disabled students grew by 185 per cent, and 
represent 5.1 per cent of the school population (Forness and Kavale, 1989). What 
this means in practical terms is that the majority of students served by the special 
education system are primarily characterized by low academic achievement and 
do not fjt the traditional stereotype of the more impaired student.* This impor- 
tant change has resulted in a great deal of discussion about the development 
and current role of special education, and will be discussed later — particularly 
in relation to CHiicano students. As the later section exploring the relationship 
between Chicano students and the special education system points out, this 
change has profound implications for conceptualizing and dealing with the issue 
of diminished achievement. 

In addition to the fact that most special education students are mildly 
handicapped, another important change is reflected in the ways that services arc 
provided. Special education has traditionally been structured around a categorical 
framework. That is, in order to be served, a given student must be diagnosed 
as qualifying under the eligibility criteria for a specific category such as mental 
retardation, learning disabilities, serious emotional disturbances, blindness, deaf- 
ness, etc. C^nce qualified for services, students are then provided educational 
services in a variety of settings. More severely impaired students, for example, 
are often mstructei' m special education schools, which serve tliis group t)t 
students exclusively. Less impaired students are usually served in self-contained 
classrooms, which comprise special education students but within' a 
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regular school. Finally, most mildly handicapped students are mainstreamed 
wiiile receiving services on a pull-out basis. That is, they spend a variable portion 
of the dav hi the regular dassrooni. with the remainder of the time spent in a 
special education setting. 

Although Mercer (ITO) and others have documented the rather restrictive 
classroom settings into which many special education students were placed in the 
past, it is much more usual for most special education students to be main- 
streamed for some part of the day. As an example. Forness and Kavalc (1989) 
present data indicating that for learning disabled and speech impaired students. 77 
per cent and 91 per cent respectively are in mainstream (regular classroom) 
settings. In addition, 34 per cent of mentally retarded students and 46 per cent of 
seriously emotionally disturbed students spend at least a portion of the school day 
in regular classrooms. It should be recalled that these four categories represent by 
far the largest portion of the special education population. 

hi sum, the numbers of students being served by the special education 
svstem is increasing. By far the largest part of this group comprise mildly 
handicapped students. For most of these students, there is no readily apparent 
biological, neurological, or other physical basis that can be directly related to 
impaired learning. Rather. the\ are characterized primarily by low academic 
achievement and' the prospect of continued failure without special educational 
assistance. As will be seen, these rather significant developments with respect to 
the special educaticMi system are important in understanding both past and pre- 
sent interactions of C!hicani^ students with this system. 

Chicane Students and the Special Education System: 
A Brief Historical Perspective 

The focus on C:hicano and other minority stutients in special education is a 
relatively recent phenomenon. A significant force m bringing about increased 
concern with both disabilities in general — as well as on minority students within 
special education — was the C^ivil Rights Movement during the period of the 
I9(i(»s. Even as early as 1968. \\n example. Ounn criticized the practice of placing 
mildly mentally retarded students in self-contained classrooms. It was not. 
h<nvever. until presentation of empirical data by Mercer (1973) documenting 
ethnic and racial overrepresentation in certahi special education categories such as 
mental retardation diat widespread attention was directed to these issues. For 
example. Mercer found three times more Mexican American students in self- 
contained classes for mildly mentally retarded students than would be expected 
based on their numbers in the general population of the community studied. 

In addition to documenting ethnic imbalances in placement distributions. 
Mercer went a step further and argued that prevailing assessment practices were 
largely responsible for the c^veri epresentation that existed. Then, as now, the 
initial entry point for special education placement is based on teacher referral due 
to lowered acadeiv"* achievement, or odier factors that might interfere with 
learning such as bi avic^ral problems or speech and language difficulties. How- 
ever, placement is luU lormali/ed until individual psychological assessment is 
completed, most often by a school psychologist in conjunction with other ancil- 
lary perstjnnel. Mercer's data (and subsequent research by other nivestigators) 
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suggested that students were often inappropriately tested in English in spite of 
limited-English proficiency, administered poorly translated or spontaneously 
translated tests, compared to inappropriate norm groups, etc. In short, the initial 
entry gate into special education placement was (and continues to be) through the 
use of standardized tests in individual psychological* assessment. 

As a result of Mercer's investigation, intensified scrutiny was given to 
existing testing and placement practices for Chicano and other minority students. 
One consequence of this work — namely a series of court suits and other legal 
initiatives challenging public school policies, in particular those related to assess- 
ment and placement — has been perhaps the most visible and publicized aspect of 
Chicano students' participation within special education. 

Two of the most far-reaching cases dealing specifically with the evaluation 
and placement of Chicano and other minority students were Diana v. CaJifontia 
State Board of Education (1970) and Larry P. v. Riles (197^)). The prime issue in the 
Diana case was the appropriateness of assessment conducted in a student's native 
language, while the content of intelligence tests with respect to cultural bias was a 
major issue m the Larry P. case. Although a more extensive discussion of these 
cases is beyond the scope of this chapter, examination of these and a myriad of 
other significant court suits on behalf of Chicano (as well as American Indian, 
Asian and Black) students suggests that both prevailing assessment procedures as 
well as the assessment instruments themselves (specifically the intelligence test) 
have been justifiably singled out as largely responsible for unrepresentative spe- 
cial education placement patterns, particularly in classes for the mildly mentally 
retarded. (More extensive discussion of these and related cases, as well as analysis 
of their impact on educational practice is found in Cummins, 1984; and Valencia 
and Aburto, this volume.) 

One of the more widely disputed issues has been over representation of 
minority students in EMR (educable mentally retarded) classes. An early impetus 
for this concern was publication of data by Mercer (1973) which demonstrated 
that while Chicano students made up 9,5 per cent of the population in the small 
California community which she studied, they comprised 32 per cent of those 
labeled and placed in classes for the mentally retarded. Significantly, because 
there was little of the due process and procedural protections that currently exist, 
oftentimes parents and community members were unaware that a given student 
had been tested, labeled, and placed. Moreover, 62 per cent of those labeled 
mentally retarded exhibited no 'symptoms' of deficiency except the low IQ 
score, 

Although Mercer's (197.^) study focused a great deal of attention on this 
problem, later studies suggested that in spite of increased awareness of possible 
abuses, problems continued to exist. For example, Finn (1982) conducted a study 
using the 1978 OCR (Office of Civil Rights) data, and examined various indices 
of disproportion. In addition, data were examined across and within geographical 
location, by size of school district, size of the Hispanic population, and availabil- 
ity of bilingual educational options. The results of this analysis suggested that 
minority students were overrepresented in classes for the mentally retarded 
(FMR and TMR), as well as in classes for the emotionally disturbed. Important- 
ly, theie were etTects due to district size and size of minority enrollment. 
Moreover, the highest EMR disproportions for Hispanic students occurred 
where there were small or nonexistent bilingual programs. 
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Forncss and Kavalc (19«9) point out that nationally, the EMR category has 
experienced a 29 per cent loss from 1976-77 to 1985-86, and accounts currently 
for only approximately 1.7 per cent of the school population. However, recent 
data suggest that overreprescntation in this category continues to be a problem 
for Chicano and other Hispanic students, although there is wide variation among 
individual stares and school districts (Finn, 1982; Heller, Holtzman and Messick. 
1982; Twomey, Gallegos, Andersen, Williamson and Williamson, 1980). 

Interestingly, while overrepresentation of minority students in EMR place- 
ments may have decreased, there is some evidence that the numbers of minority 
learning disabled students is increasing (Ortiz and Yates, 1983; Tucker, 1980). 
For example, Ortiz and Yates (1983, 1984) have reported data from Texas 
suggesting that Chicano students are dramatically overrepresented in programs 
for the learning disabled. The 2 per cent estimated incidence figure turned out in 
actuahty to be 6.3 per cent exceeding the expected incidence by 215 per cent. In 
California, Rueda, Cardoza, Mercer and Carpenter (1984) reported data from 
several school districts of a sample of approximately 1,300 Hispanic students 
referred for special education placement over the 1984 school year. It was found 
that the most frequent diagnostic classifications were learning disabilities (63 per 
cent of the sample) and language impairments (20 per cent of the sample). 
Although the purpose of the study was not to examine overrepresentation per se. 
It did reveal marked changes in placement patterns in the direction of dramatic 
increases in learning disabilities and a concomitant decrease in EMR placements. 

Although the question of overrepresentation of Chicano students has been 
among the most widely publicized issues, the participation of minority students 
in special education has raised a host of other controversies as well. One of the 
major areas of contention is focused on the conceptualization, measurement, and 
interpretation of IQ and differences in IQ as a function of SES, race, ethnicity, or 
language background. It is clear that the notion of IQ is central in the concep- 
tualization and defmiiion of the categories that have been the most problematic 
with respect to overrepresentation of Chicano students, specifically learning 
disabilities and mental retardation. Moreover, this is almost exclusively opera- 
cionalized in the form of an individual IQ test. 

In spite of the relatively major role played by IQ in special education 
practice, a great deal of criticism has been leveled at the viabihty of IQ as a 
measurement concept (Mercer, 1988). For example, there exists a great deal of 
controversy regarding the appropriate interpretation and use of IQ tests with 
various ethnic and Hiiguistic minority groups. Some have argued that the predic- 
tabiUty of IQ scores with respect to school achievement may be a function of bias 
both in the predictor (IQ score) and the criterion (most often standardized 
academic achievement tests or even school itself). In addition. Mercer and Lewis 
(1979) and others have argued that some of the major assumptions of IQ tests, 
for instance that students from different groups have had equal exposure to the 
knowledge and experiences reflected in the test, are invaUd, and further, the real 
issues are sociopolitical rather than psychological. 

Perhaps the debate over the IQ issue would not be so spirited were it not for 
the fact that there are important social and educational consequences that result 
from the use of IQ and other standardized assessment measures (see Valencia and 
Aburto, this volume). For Chicano students, the most obvious concern from a 
historical perspective has been the stigmatizing or restrictive nature of some 
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special education placements (Heller, Holtznian and Mcssick, 1982), leading 
many researchers and practitioners to address the problem of differentiating 
language and culture from handicap (Polyzoi, Holtzman and Ortiz, 1987) 
through the use of more comprehensive, culturally sensitive procedures.* 

Understandably, these problems have generated a wide variety of oroposed 
solutions, from closer monitoring of schools in complying with current law, to 
banning, adapting, or modifying assessment instruments, to the adaptation of 
more culturally and linguistically sensitive practices. As one illustration, for 
example, Ortiz and Maldonado-Colon (1986) and Ortiz and Garcia (1988) have 
described a comprehensive prereferral process aimed at reducing mappropriate 
referrals of Hispanic and other minority students. These authors distinguish 
between three types of learning problems. These hiclude problems that occur 
when students are in classroom environments that do not accommodate their 
individual ditTerences or learning styles, problems due to mild to moderate 
achievement diftlculties which are not the result of handicapping conditions, and 
problems due to major disorders winch interfere with the teaching-learnhig 
process. These authors argue that only the last group of students fall into the 
appropriate realm of speeial education education, while students in the first two 
grt)ups more likely represent the results of faulty or inappropriate instructional 
histories. The model presented by these authors is reflected in a sequential set of 
questions that must be addressed before a referral to special education can be 
appropriate, and can be seen as a representative example of attempts to reduce 
inappropriate referrals and separate linguistic and cultural factors from handicap- 
ping conditions. 

Mt)re recently, others have begun to focus on instructional variables such as 
the use of native language instruction (Ortiz. 1984). and the use of appropriate 
instructional models to account for language and cultural differences (Cummins, 
1984). For example. C:ummins has discussed the notion of students who repre- 
sent 'curriculum casualties', that is. those students whose apparent learning hand- 
icaps are *pedagogically induced'. The low level, remedial, decontextualized 
skill-oriented approaches often provided to special education students characterize 
a 'transinission' oriented approach, in which knowledge is seen as a commodity 
to be transferred from the teacher to the student. In contrast, Reciprocal inter- 
action' approaches see knowledge as something to be personally constructed 
by each student based on interactions with persons and materials (Cummins 
1984; Tharp and CJallinu^rc, 1988). 

hi summary, it can be argued that linguistic and cultural diversity have not 
been well tolerated within the speci.il education system. The relationship between 
C:iiicano students and the special education system has often been adversarial and 
plagued at times by inappropriate assessment practices, stigmatizing and restric- 
tive placements. English-only instructional practices, and resulting legal con- 
troversy. Perhaps because these issues have been the center of legal controversy, 
much ot the work on CMiicano students in special education has focused on 
assessment ~ specifically claims c»f bias in IQ tests — and resulting restrictive 
and stigmatizing placements. There appear, however, to be problems not only in 
the area of assessment, but in referral, diagnostic, and instructicmal practices a^ 
well, hi spue of tlie^e problems, a great deal of change has t.iken place thiough 
Imgation and legal mandate. For example, the data presented by Forness and 
Kavale (1989) shows thai mtist mildly handicapped students now spend a signi- 
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ficant amount of time in the regular classroom as opposed to seif-contamcd 
settings. However, most efforts directed at reform have been externally 
imposed on the educational system. Moreover, in a recent critical analysis, 
Rueda (1989) has argued that to date, almost all reform efforts have focused on 
proposing 'fixes' for elements of the current system which are perceived as 
problematic, while basically leaving intact the institutional structure and model 
upon which these are based. The impHcations of this for Chicano students will be 
explored in the following sections. 



The Role of Special Education in Addressing Lowered Academic 
Achievement 

What is the proper role of the special education system in addressing poor 
academic achievement among Chicano and other minority students? Certainly 
special education cannot be said to be a causal factor, in that academic problems 
do not reach the special education system until they are severe enough such that 
they cannot be handled through ^norinar educational channels. Yet, although it 
is not preventative, in the sense that Head Start and other early intervention 
programs are. and was not initially developed with a primary concern with 
minority students, it does represent one of the major educational structures set up 
to deal with diminished achievement. That is, it has become a major institutiona 
response to lowered minority academic achievement once it is formally declared 
to be beyond ^normal' intervention channels in the regular classroom. Theoreti- 
cally, one of the major goals is to provide assistance in order to facilitate re-entry 
and successful future outcomes in the regular classroom, and therefore special 
education could play a potentially critical role in addressing low achievement. 
Examination of the current s atus of the special education system, however, 
suggests that there are major problems regarding the delivery of services even 
when linguistic and cultural diversity are not factors. The literature suggests that 
currently there are many questions relating to the efficacy of special education as 
currently structured (CJerber and Semmel, 1984; Ysscldyke. 1983; Will. I98f>). 
especially for students who are mildly handicapped. As will be argued later in the 
chapter, the participation of Chicano students in the special education system 
cannot be considered apart from issues and problems which affect the field as a 
whole Moreover, these issues have the potential foi signihcantly impacting 
future research, policy, and practice agendas ^/ith respect to Chicano students. 

What are these issues and problems, and what are the reasons tor dissatis- 
faction with the current system? It appears that there are significant problems m 
the referral, assessment, and instructional areas. Rueda (1989) has provided an 
extensive review .ind summarv of this literature, and these areas will be briefly 
discussed in the following sections. 



Thi' Rvfvrriil Protcs>> 

One c^f the first steps m a ( luld*. vont.u t with the special ediualUMi oilcu begins 
with a referral bv the regular classroom teacher. There is some evidence that 
teachers may scmietmies evaluate a student's competence on the basis of a variety 
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of factors other than abiHty, such as race. sex. socioeconomic status, or language 
cind cultural characteristics (Jackson and Cosca. 1974; Rist. 1970. 1982- Yssel- 
dyke. Aigozemc, Richey and Graden, 1982). These considerations would'tend to 
place Chicano students particularly at risk for inappropriate referrals. 

In addition, there is literature which suggests that the decision to refer a 
particular child for special education is heavily influenced by situational and 
con.textual tactors as much as by within-child characteristics, and is characterized 
by a great deal of 'social negotiation' (Iviehan. Hertweck and Miehls, 1986), 
Finally, even recent developments such as the use of prereferral intervention 
systems, although promising with respect to reducing inappropriate referrals, still 
accept the basic notion of 'pure* or 'true' disability independent of the context or 
means of assessment, in spite of convincing arguments to the contrary (LCHC. 



Assessment 



As pointed out earlier, problems related to assessment have been particularly 
troublesome given the cultural and linguistic characteristics of Chicano students. 
However, it is increasingly clear that there are rather severe limitations in the 
ability to reliably and validly differentially diagnose mildly handicapped students 
who are mainly characterized by poor academic achievement (Ysseldyke et ai. 
1982). even where cultural and linguistic factors are not involved. At least part of 
this IS due to technical nudequacy of current assessment tools (Coles 1978' 
Forness and Kavale. 1989; Shcpard and Smith. 1981). In addition, the cost of 
assessment and thj lack of immediate applicability of psvchometric. norm- 
referenced test results to classroom instruction have been criticized as well 
(Shcpard and Smith. 1981). 



In^trtiition 



Perhaps because i^f its medically-based routs, special education traditionally 
has not aligned itself closely with other school programs — such as bilingual 
education — that serve language minority student's. There has been little if 
any reciprocal interaction between the bilingual and special education systems. 
Moreover, there has been little if any concern for language and cultural factors in 
special education instructional approaches. Although special education place- 
ments may have become less stigmatizing and less restrictive than in the past, the 
dominant instructional approach ccnitinues to he based on a 'bottom-up' concep- 
tualization of the learning process, which is most often operationalized in English 
only, drill and practice repetitive workbook activities of a remedial nature (Cum- 
mins. 1984. 1986; Flores. Rueda and l>orter. 1986). Put simply, a 'bottom-up' 
approach suggests that complex domains of learning can be hierarchically ordered, 
.nul that 'lower' skills need to he mastered as prerequisites ti^ more complex or 
.Klvaiiced skills. In reading, for example, such an approach might lead to an 
emphasis on masterv of sounds and letters of the alphabet before engaging in "real' 
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reading or writing. Cummins (1986) has termed this instructional approach as 
^transmission oriented' as opposed to 'reciprocal interaction oriented'. 

One of the primary problems with this system as currently structured, it is 
proposed here, is the theoretical model upon which it is based. In reality, the 
model that most often guides contemporary policy and therefore practice in 
special education is a combination of the medical-diagnostic mode) adapted from 
medical roots, and the statistical psychometric model developed in psychology. 
Rather than one replacing the other, however, the statistical psychometric model 
has been superimposed on the medical diagnostic model, resulting in a psycho- 
medical model with elements of both (Mercer, 1988), This psychomedical model 
is characterized by an emphasis on eligibility criteria, diagnostic psychometric 
assessment, classification, and intelligence testing (Mercer, 1973, 1988; Mercer 
and Levvis, 1979). Moreover, this model is so entrenched, for example, that given 
current definitions, the categories of learning disabilities and mental retardation 
could not exist without the conceptual notion of intelligence as distinct from 
achievement. 

The rigidity which is inherent in this framework has particularly negative 
consequences in instances where diminished achievement cannot be fit into one of 
the predefined disability areas. Under the current system, for example, unless a 
student is certified as eligible for a given diagnostic category within state, federal, 
or local criteria, then no services can be provided, even where academic difficul- 
ties are well documented and where academic assistance would be beneficial. 
Perhaps this would not be so problematic in the absence of the problems related 
to referral, assessment, and placement alluded to earlier. Yet, as currently im- 
plemented, schools sometimes find themselves in the position of having to refer a 
child tor special education and a possible label as the only means of securing 
additional resources for assistance. 

(^onchisiotis and Summary 

When the entire context of special education is taken into account, many of the 
problems that have normally been associated with Chicano students in special 
education exist even when ethnic and language differences are not at issue. The 
preceding problems with the special education system referred to can be traced, 
at least in part, to the cont»nu^d use of a psychomedical model, because past as 
well as current practice is still heavily influenced by this well-entrenched para- 
digm (Mercer, 1988; Rueda, 1989). The conclusion from these observations is 
that the influence of this model is a primary factor in limiting the usefulness of 
special education not only for Chicano students but for all students as well. At 
the policy level, this suggests two things. First, efforts to address the inade- 
quacies of the special education system for Chicano students independently of the 
inadequacies of the special education system itself may he misguided. As a prime 
example, developuig a better intelligence test for Chicano students without 
examining the meaning and uses of intelligence testing in the first place would 
likely do little in terms of long-term solutions. Secondly, the role of special 
educatK^n in dealing with lowered levels of aclnevement is sot el y in need of 
recoiu eptuali/ation, beginning with the basic model that guides it. If the system 
IS flawed, what should replace it? 
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Policy Issues and Implications 

As this volume and other authors document (e.g., Arias, 1986; ^4cCarty and 
Carrera, 1988), the issue of low academic achievement by Chicano and other 
minority students is a serious educational concern. As these data on academic 
achievement demonstrate, it would be ludicrous to suggest that Chicano students 
do not exhibit academic problems, or that the problems that do exist arc solely 
the result of the inappropriate use of the psychomedical model. Moreover, given 
that diminished academic achievement will not disappear any time soon, and 
preventative efforts have not been entirely successful up to this point in time, what 
is the best educational response that schools can provide? 

As suggested earlier, there are many indications that the current special 
education system has provided less than optimal means of addressing the educa- 
tional needs of Chicano students who truly demonstrate learning problems in 
public schools. Although part of this negative perception can be traced to stigma 
and to the range of factors discussed earlier, the more fundametal problem can be 
traced to the continued use of an inappropriate paradigm to guide practice and 
research. In essence, the current model could be likened ro the following analogy. 
It is as if a sinner who wanted to be forgiven had to first go through a long, 
complicated, and expensive pre-confcssional ritual with a highly trained church 
official other than a priest in order to be declared a sinner. Then and only then 
could this sinner be allowed to see a priest to be forgiven. The label of sinner 
would do little to inform the sinner of his own status, in that he/she knew of the 
sinful behavior from the beginning. Moreover, the label of sinner v/ould do little 
to inform the priest of the nature of the sinful behavior, the level of penance to 
recommend, or the nature of the counseling to provide to the individual sinner. If 
It later came to ligiit that the long and complex process by which one is declared 
a sinner was largely inaccurate and highly variable, the question would be raised 
regarding the necessity of keeping this intermediate step between the sinful 
behavior and the confessional, 

hi a like fashion, the current eligibility determination procedures embedded 
in special education policy and legislation, including the long and expensive 
assessment process conducted by school psychologists, are equivalent to the *pre- 
confessional* ritual described above. Moreover, the resulting special education 
eligibihty determination and diagnostic categorization tend to confirm what was 
already known earlier by the teacher, parents, and the student him/herself at the 
point of referral, namely that low achievement exists and is a problem. Yet, 
the determination of eligibility does little in terms of informing the teacher about 
specific instructional interventions. As a fmal point of comparison in the analogy, 
the definitional and measurement problems associated with the special education 
eligibility determination process should lead to a critical review of current policy 
and practice especially in light of current research. 

Although the current model may have been appropriate to special education 
during its early development, when severe handicaps were the exclusive or 
primary domain, by far the largest consumers of special education services at the 
present time are mildly handicapped studetits, who are chiefly distinguished by 
low academic achievement and not organic or biological problems. Moreover, 
not only are mild handicaps now the major focus of special education practice, 
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but culture and lingLiistic Vaiiccy arc the norn'i and not the cxccptit)ii in many 
public school settings and thus must be directly :iddressed- 

Given these observations, the extension and contniued use of the current 
model IS increasingly problematic. Dissatisfaction both from within and without 
the system has led to a growing movement for reform (Reynolds, Wang and 
Walberg. 19S7). Some efforts at reform» however, such as the use of school-level, 
informal prcrcferral teams or consultation models of special education service 
delivery have not gained wide acceptance (Herron and Harris, 1987; Idol, 
Paolucci-Whiieomb and Nevin, \9H^t). A likely reasor. for this is that the attempt 
has been made to superimpose these potentially valuable reforms onto the ex- 
isting system on an extension rather than a replacement basis. As a result, these 
discretionary practices are rarely allocated resources (Gerber. 1984). 

What is the nature of other possibly more extensive reforms, and what arc 
policy implications of these reforms for Chicano students? One widely discussed 
alternative is the proposed merger between special and regualr education (Stain- 
back and Stainback, Will, 198(«). Although this move to integrate special 
and regular educacion has largely been developed outside the context of cultural 
and linguistic diversity, presumably it could be extended to include a merger of 
speciaL regular, and bilingual education as well. Clearly, from a policy perspec- 
tive, a move to eliminate or reconfigure some aspects of the structure or of 
specific activities (but not the function) of special education would not be accept- 
able in the absence of a redistribution of at least an equivalent amount of 
resources to deal with poor achievement in new ,and innovative ways. For 
example, there presently exists a rather formidable arsenal of educational tools 
from behavioral technology (Howell and Morehead. 1987; White. 1986). to 
cognitive psychology (Ciclzheiser and Shepherd, 1986). to more holistic and 
coiuextually sensitive instructional models (Cummins, 1989; Diaz. Moll and 
Mehan. 1986; Poplin. 1988b; Tharp and Gallimore, 1988). Although low achieve- 
ment should not be conceptualized entirely as a withiii-child phenomenon, inde- 
pendent of social and institutional f^ictors (C^gbu and Matute-Bianchi. 1986). the 
coupling of existing technology with innovative service delivery models offers a 
great deal of promise. 

As one example. CAimmins (1989) has reviewed various instructional models 
and proj :cts that have been especiaMy successful with bilingual students, in the 
Descubriniiento/Finding Out Program, students are assisted in the acquisition of 
math and science concepts (as well as in the development of language proficiency)* 
through the active use of oral and written language within the context of small 
group cc)operative activities and critical inquiry (I)eAvila. CAihen and intilli. 
1981). in the Pajaro Valley Family Literacy project, rural, poorly educated 
Spanish-speaking parents have been provided the opportunity to meet and have 
dialogue on a regular basis abtnit children's literature and to read stories and 
poems written both by their children and. eventually themselves. The results of 
participation in this project have included not only increased literacy develop- 
ment on the part of the p.irents, but have also included turning parents into 
effective sources of literacy development and experiences for their ehildreii (Ada, 
P^HSa. b). Finally. The X^rillas' project is an example of an efTective vehicle for 
the promotion of b.nglish and Spanish literacy through the sharing of elementary 
sduHil children's writings in both languages across widely scattered geographical 
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regions such as Puerto Kico» Connecticut, San Diego, and Mexico (Sayers, 
1986a, 1986b, 1988). In each case, there is evidence that these enriching educa- 
tional environments have had positive benefits with Chicano students who are 
likely to experience school failure. Conversely, there is httle in the literature to 
suggest that these types of enriching environments would be any less effective 
with most special education students who have already been placed. 

As previously noted, the current system is dependent on the use of eligibility 
criteria and categorical labels for the distribution of resources. Given a recon- 
figuration of the system, how would resources be distributed in an equitable 
fashion? Specifically, one argument against the elimination of the burdensome 
eligibility and classification process as it currently exists is that it provides an 
orderly and systematic way of distributing financial and other resources, for 
example, the allocation of special education supplementary funds to local school 
districts based on the number of eligible students identified. This question entails 
major policy considerations, given that the distribution of educational resources 
across ethnic, social class, and gender lines has been a significant problem in the 
United States for some time. If the number of students formally certified as 
eligible for special education services were not used to distribute supplementary 
resources to school districts, what would replace it? 

One possible alternative would be to eliminate the concept of eligibility 
in the formal sense as currently existing. In such a system, any time a student 
experienced difficulty in a given classroom, this would constitute a *call for 
assistance' or need for service (Gerber and Seinmel, 1984). This would entail 
reconceptualizing the concepts of low achievement and learning handicaps from 
within-child, stable characteristics to variable attributes that need to be evaluated 
from the perspective of an individual child with a specific teacher in a specific 
classroom. In addition, it might also necessitate massive shifting of resources 
from the current emphasis on testing for eligibility to short-term interventions 
with continuous monitoring of academic outcomes. For Chicano students, this 
would mean greater integration between bilingual and special education special- 
ists, as opposed to the current situation where services in one specialty effectively 
remove the student from consideration for services in the other. One. conse- 
quence of such changes, of course, would be the social changes which could be 
expected as a result of redefining or even eliminating the roles of the myriad of 
specialists who have developed around various disability categories, and the ways 
in which they interact with bilingual specialists. (For further discussion of the 
economic considerations associated with special education funding practices, refer 
to Hartmam, 1980, and Magnetti, 1982.) 

At a more fundamental level, a major policy issue concerns the question of 
what should replace the predominant psychomedical model as a basis for e^du- 
cational policy and classroom practice. One answer might be found in current 
discussions aDout new paradigms upon whie'h to reconceptualize special educa- 
tion. Several authors have argued for a paradigmatic shift (Mercer, 1988; Poplin, 
19HHa; Skrtic, 1988), suggesting that it has not been profitable to view diminished 
achievement from under a psychometric lens. These authors have criticized 
traditional approaches tor. among other things, being rediictionistic and obses- 
sively focused on low achievement as primarily an individual failure. In special 
education, this has translated into a focus on quantifying discrete learner charac- 
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teristics through standardized test batteries, with particularly negative conse- 
quences for Chicano students (see Valencia and Aburto, this volume). 

As an example of an alternative, Poplin (1988b), for instance, has presented 
the rudiments of a holistic/constructivist paradigm of teaching and learning that 
emphasizes learning as the construction of meaning in authentic activities. One 
likely benefit of such a model is that it is much better able to take into account 
cultural and linguistic diversity on the part of individual students, given the focus 
on the personalization of knowledge acquisition. In a similar vein, other theorists 
have begun fo call for more comprehensive perspectives on learning and develop- 
ment (Tharp and (iallimore. 1988) and learning problems m particular (Coles, 
1987). That is, given a biomedical handicap such as neurological dysfunction or 
individual differences in learning, how did these develop over time? What has 
been the impact of the 'ecocultural niche' in mediating these differences (for 
example, family interactional patterns, language characteristics, etc.)? How are 
the child's abilities mediated by institutional arrangements? In terms of a research 
agenda, little is known about how learning difficulties are created by or mediated 
by out-of-school factors, and how in-school and out-of-school experiences can be 
coordinated to provide the most effective learning environments. 

Although there is current debate about the exact role of cultural and linguis- 
tic 'mismatch' in achievement (Jacob and Jordan, 1987), there is evidence that 
wlien culture and language are taken into account, achievement can be raised. 
Some of the research results with bilingual students that support this notion are 
noted in Mermo's chapter (this vokune) on elective instructional programs. 
Interestingly, these fmdings do not appear to be confmed to Chicano students. 
By way of example, one successful model that accommodates cultural differ- 
ences, although outside of special education, is the Hawaiian-based KEEP work 
oti readnig comprehension (Tharp and Gallimore, 1988) with Native Hawaiian 
students.*^ Using the notion of 'assisted performance', the focus on higher-order 
cognitive abilities is integrated with culturally sensitive instruction, and impress- 
ive gains in academic achievement have been demonstrated. In contrast, special 
education has been domniated by a paradigm that concentrates on within-child 
dysfunction to the exclusion of cultural and linguistic factors. In attempting to 
direcdy translate the findings of these studies for Chicano students, however, it 
must be cautioned that in the case of the KEEP program and the other studies 
mentioned, a great deal of time and effort was spent on out-of-school observa- 
tions before classroom modifications of culturally relevant instruction were 
attempted. What is missing in the case of Chicano students are data on how 
teaching and learning are organized in everyday settings as the basis tor designing 
culturally relevant programs, and how learning handicaps may or may not 
interact with teaching and learning in these same settings. (Currently, virtually all 
that is known about cognitive development and functioning for mildly handi- 
capped students. Hispanic or otherwise, is derived from laboratory tasks or 
standardized tests (Rueda. Ruiz and Figueroa. 1989). A major research agenda, 
therefore, with respect to the school failure of Chicano students, wiuild consist of 
attempting to examine teaching and learning activities in real world settings, 
linking in-scli(n>l and out-of-school learning and knowledge in a closer fashion, 
and exploring the (.-ffeclivenoss of alteriiarive dietiretual and paradigmatic models 
in ct)iiceptuali7ing and designing interventions for learning handicaps. 
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(^hiuwo School Failure luui SiiCies:^ 



Summary 

In the preceding pages, it luis been suggested that ahhough the special education 
system has become one of the central institutional mechanisms for addressing 
school failure and low achievement, it is a system unresponsive to the needs of 
C^hicano students. Further, in spite of the severity of the problems of school 
failure and lowered achievement levels for Chicano students, interactions with 
the special education system have largely been characterized by adversity and 
apprehension. Lastly, it was argued that the potential of the special education 
system for addressing this issue is hindered by continued reliance on a particular 
paradigmatic model. This model, which has its roots in the medical treatment of 
severe and often organic disabilities, continues to exert its influence in spite of the 
fact that the population served now consists of mainly children with mild learn- 
ing problems without a medical basis, and increasingly children with diverse 
cultural and linguistic backgrounds. This prevailing model tends to view culture 
as a minor factor in learning, low achievement as strictly a child-centered phe- 
nomenon, and emphasizes the classificatory uses of assessment of discrete indi- 
vidual abilities with only minimal applicability to meaningful classroom practice. 
Although these factors have become problematic for all students served by the 
special education system, it has had particularly negative effects on C]hicano 
students — sadly in the face nf increasing school failure. 

Although the research reviewed here suggests that there are problems with 
the current system, there are a mnnber of research areas that could be fruitfully 
explored in addressing this problem. For example, although paradigmatic shifts 
such as those alluded to earlier appear promising, they do not have sufficient 
empirical backing to warrant wholesale adoption. What arc the instructional 
implications of cv'>nceptualizing low achievement from a broader perspective — 
that is. to take into account out-c)f-school knowledge, present and past teaching 
and learning practices, and familial and cultural interactional features? How can 
alternative paradigms contribute to the development of more u^»eful assessment 
practices? What are the effects, at the institutional level, of reconfiguring special 
education to ctiordinate witii other facets of the educational system that deal with 
the diminished achievement and school failure of C^hicano students? If categorical 
labeling were to be eliminated as a feature of the current system, how would 
funding resources be fairly and appropriately distributed, especially given the 
unequal distribution of academic success across ethnic. SES. and geographic 
boundaries? 

It is clear that special education has not lived up to its pvUential to deal with 
lowered levels of C Chicano academic achievement. In essence, current policy in 
this area is not aligned with available research. The system has operated as an 
isc^lated svstem. often negatively perceived, ami only recently has it begun to deal 
with issues of language and cultural diversity. Because of dissatisfaction with the 
current system and in light of the students currently being served, there is 
iiu reased movement toward rec<Miceptuali/ing the guiding assumptions, struc- 
ture, and even the function ol' special education. The eventual resolution of the 
policv questi(Mn raised as a result n{ these develnpments will plav a significant 
pari in the rc^lc tli.it pul^lu schools play with respect to C'liuano academic 
outciMues Morecn-er, these developments have the potential to transform special 
ediuation trou^ .j negativelv perceived, stigmatizing, and reactive system to one 




Att Atuilysis of Spccud Bducation 



that is prc)active, easily acccsNible, and successful in impacting the long-term 
academic success of Clhicano stiideius in public schools. 



1 There is still a great deal of controversy regarding the role of neurological and other 
biological factors in mildly handicapping conditions. This is especially true in the case 
of learinng disabilities. See C!oles, (1^>K7), for a review of the evidence and controversy 
related to neurological factors in learning disabilities. 

2 An import ant part of this program has been the conceptualization of instruction and 
assessment as intricately hnked. Cxni sis tent with recent developments in cognitive 
psychology, this work suggests that assessment should be on-line', or 'dynatnic' 
(Pahnscar and Brown. P>84), contrasting with the state of current practice, that tends to 
focus on quantification of discrete skills and abilities on static tests. 
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Part V 

The Big Picture and Chicano School Failure 



There arc two chapters in this final part, hi chapter Ul, 'Systemic and histitution- 
al Factors in Chicano School Failure'. Arthur Pearl commences his discussion by 
arguing that Chicano school fiiilure can only be understood when examined in 
the broadest political, economic, and cultural contexts, hi a lengthy treatise, Pearl 
analyzes a number of structural aspects and policies that help shape school failure 
among Chicano students. His niacrolevel examination covers such variables and 
conditions as the general and political ec(.)noniy. a critique of those strategies that 
have been advanced to reduce Chicano school failure, and what he sees as 
the most viable approach to promote Chicano school success — 'Democratic 
Schoohng'. 

Chapter 11. the final chapter, is by Richard Valencia. Titled, 'Toward 
C'hieano School Success', this brief chapter provides a synthesis of major points 
and conclusions drawn by the book's contributors. Valencia places the following 
points of discussion in the context of promoting Chicano school success: keeping 
C'hicanos in school, the social context of schooling; bilingual education; Chicano 
parental involvement; the assessment context of schooling; Hemocratic 
Schooling. 




Chapter 10 



Systemic and Institutional Factors in 
Chicano School Failure 



Arthur Pearl 



Chicano school failure can be fully understood only when analyzed in the 
broadest political, economic, and cultural contexts. Macropolicics establish the 
boundaries of possibilities. During periods of economic and political expansion 
success tends to be non zero-sum. However, when a society is constricting, every 
success of an individual or a group must be balanced by an equal or greater 
number of failures. Trying to get a macroperspectivc on Chicano school failure 
is no simple task, as information is extremely limited. What exists is uneven, and 
to make matters more difficult, economic and political systems are undergoing 
considerable but difficult to understand changes. And yet. for all these problems, 
there is a need to place the issue we studv on a large canvas. This, like any broad- 
based analysis must be perceived as tentative and provocative rather than 
conclusive. Particularly important in this analysis is a critique of the impact of 
policies that influence the configuration of work and promote equal opportunity 
and the extent to which these policies have hindered or helped C'hicano school 
success. Macropolicics do not exist in a vacuum. Cultural considerations add 
complexity to the analysis as do accidental events. unpredictaH'? individual 
relationships and individual efforts by teachers and students. 

To make the matter even more confusing is the difficulty of keeping the 
analysis focused on Chicanos. Most of the available information groups Chicanos 
with all other Hispanic populations and disaggregation is almost impossible. The 
history of the experiences (in the United States) of Mexicans, of Caibans, Puerto 
Ricans. and other immigrants from Latin America are distinctly different and 
these differences are reflected in schooling success (e.g.. Moore and Pachon, 
1985; Rumberger. this volume; Velez. 1989). Moreover, even if data were avail- 
able for solely those with Mexican heritage, problems would remain. Within 
such a population th'-re are many different considerations. There are profound 
differences m outlook and behavior of those recently arrived and those who have 
been m the Uniteci States for many g''iieratic>ns. There are important political and 
social differeiues. I he term CMncnio came into existence as a political statement; 
it signified the call for a perspective different than immigrants who wished to 
assimilate into the existing political eccMiomy — Mexican Americans — and 
different aKo from thc^se who continued to perceive themselves as strongly 
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connected to the niotluTland — Mcxicaiios. Chicano stood for liberation from 
perceived political, economic and cultural oppression within the United States. 
Some of the original meaning has been lost in the last quarter-century but the 
problems for analysis remain, just wIkmii are we talking about? At best we can 
operate with rough approximations. Part of the dehnition is imposed from 
outside by institutional processes, some from individual perceptions, and some 
from collective movements. Trying to impose order on situations and definitions 
that are in rtux is fraught with danger, but much more dangerous is to be 
overwhelmed by chaos. 

There are some fairly solid places to begin. There are bits and pieces of 
evidence, when combined, powerfully suggest that Chicanos do not fare well 
in school, are increasingly poor, and have high incidences of involvement with 
crime. The evidence is not powerful enough to lead to firm conclusion of why 
this IS so. Neither of the two divergent principle theses — 'deficit* explanations, 
that place the cause of these problems on the individual family or culture, and the 
structural explanations that postulate etiology in the institutions and societal 
structure — are firmly established. If cause has not been determined to anvonc's 
satistaction. proposals for change are on an extremely rocky foundation. Never- 
theless, the argument made here posits the cause of CJhicanos to be in societal 
structure and. tluis. the proposals for remedy are also largely structural. First, 
however a brief summary of the factors considered in the analvsis. 



The Relationship of Economic Conditions and 
Chicano Educational Success 

Many different variables and conditions must be consid-^red before the relation 
between the economic conditions and educational success of Chicanos in school 
can be fully understot>d. One aspect of the relation is the condition of the 
ectMiomy. Puring periods of rapid growth, opportunities are created to the 
benefit of those norm all \' excluded from rewarding economic lives. A drop in 
unemployment does not necessarily lead to an increase in schooling performance 
among Chicanos and others who have been consigned to marginal economic 
existences. For C^hicanos. a surging economy can lead to better schooling per- 
formaiue as optimism inrtuences daily family activiti'^s and expectations for the 
future, but economic advance could conceivably have the c^pposite effect — 
students ctnild leave school to take advantage of new job offerings. A depressed 
economy can lead to a general state of depression influencing youngsters in 
sch(U')l. More importantly, when poverty gets concentrated in a particular area, 
neighborhood, ghetto or barrio, the inevitable result is a marked increase in 
criminal activity. Criminal activity is inimical to successful schooling. The effect 
is not <nily on individuals, it translates into an ethos, a way at looking at the 
world. 

Political direition has an iinporiant bearing on scho(^l pcrttMinance. When 
the emphasis is in prtn-iding political support for C^hicanos — categorical aid. 
atlirmative action, financial aid. etc. — school performance changes. The change 
is not universal and sometimes the mceniives tend t(^ be counterproductive. 
There has been a general tendency to lump all 'categorical aid' and .mti-poverty 
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measures together and there^^y dismiss them. In tact, some programs were very 
successful while others may have been destructive. Only with a careful analysis 
of particular programs — something that was rarely done — can the impact of 
government-sponsored programs be accurately assessed. When the emphasis is on 
political direction, the issue is not whether a program is good or bad but whether 
there is political will to support any program — good or bad. Later, some brief 
comments will be made about the qualities of good and bad 'government' 
programs. The crucial consideration today is the prevailing negative attitude 
among political leaders for such programs. Tied to the issue of political direc-ion 
of a country is Chicano influence on that direction. Chicano political power has 
not been nearly proportionate to its potential voter base (Moore and Pachon. 
1985). The relation between political powerlessness in the broadest sense and 
school failure is part of tlie equation that has not been sufficiently explored, 

C^ne application of political power is influence over school policy and prac-- 
tice. School policy and practices in turn are crucial determinants of school 
performance. It is conceivable that Chicano power or powerlessness could be 
irrelevant because for over twenty-five years there has been a declared national 
connnitnient to improving the educational performance of the economically 
disadvantaged. These efforts can take one of two forms: repairing alleged deficits, 
or changing school structures. Political power is important in determining which 
direction schools take. If the powerlessness results in an ineffective approach then 
powerlessness becomes a crucial issue in school failure. The effectiveness ot 
repairing deficit aiul altering structures is considered in this essay. 

School is an increasingly important intervening institution in the political 
economy. In man\ ways school has become the dominant status flow institution. 
In a society that claims to be one that provides everyone equal opportunity, 
schools direct students to different walks of life. Desirable employment has 
educational prerequisites and students without these prerequisites cannot be con- 
sidered for such employment. For most of the twentieth century the United 
States has been rapidly progressing into a credential society. Increasingly econom- 
ic status correlates highly with the degrc* attained from schooling. The trend 
has been, until very recently, for the number of college degrees awarded to be in 
rough equivalence to the available positions requiring such degrees. A person 
graduating from college had a reasonable assurance that a decent career was there 
for the asking. The higher one went in school, the better paying occupation one 
had available to him or her. Actually, this situation was more true when higher 
education in the US was a White male province. Two very important changes 
liave taken place over the past few decades. The number of university students 
has increased significantly. The shape of the work world has also changed 
enormously. 

The increase in college enrollments has been dramatic. Almost 9 million 
more students were enrolled in colleges and universities in 1985 th.in were 
enrolled in 1960. This increase represents a dramatic change in the life activities 
of young people. C^ver the past twenty-five years, college went from a privilege 
lor elite yt)Uth to someiliing llie majority of youth experienced. The demography 
oi higher education has also changed — what was once a male preserve has 
bectmie increasingly female — m 1960. 64 per cent of college students were male; 
in 1985. more than half w ere female. In some ways the changes may indicate the 
success an anti-sexism campaign in education has had (see Table 10. 1). 
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Table 10.1: Pes tsecondary sf 'den t enrollmen ts ( 1 960- 1 985): United Sta tes On m ilhons) 

Year 





1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


Total 


36 


57 


7 4 


10.9 


11.4 


12.5 


Male 


23 


3 5 


4.4 


59 


54 


59 


Female 


1 2 


22 


30 


5.0 


6.0 


66 


% male 


63 9% 


61 4% 


59 5% 


54.1% 


47.4% 


47.2% 


Rate 100,000' 


375 


na 


387 


443 


651 


791 



Note: 1 ages 18-21, na = not available 
Source: US Statistical Abstract — 1987 



Table 10 2 Median years school completed by race/ethnicity, 1970-1965 







Year 




1970 


1980 


1985 


Race/Ethnicity 








White 


12 1 


12 5 


12 7 


Black 


9.8 


12 0 


12 3 


Hispanic 


9 1 


10.8 


11 5 



Source US Statistical Abstract — 1987 



When only a small percentage ot students went to college, those that did 
attend were soniewhat buffered from the vicissitudes of the economy. Because 
the numbers of college students were relatively small and the employment 
opportiuiities were large, only cataclysmic events, such as major depressions, 
negatively impacted college graduates. Those with limited educatic^n, however, 
were most vulnerable during economic slowdowns. What has not been deter- 
mined is the nature of the relation. Is the relation between college education and 
economic success caused by the college experience, or is the opportunity to go to 
college largely given to those v/ho have certain economic advantages? Is the 
primary purpose of school tlv: reproduction of the existing social system (Apple, 
1^^7*^; Bowles and Cjintis, 197C))? Or, are schools to become the *great equalizer' 
that Horace Mann (1848) insisted that they could be? In a general sense this 
chapter attempts nor only to answer those questions but also suggests policies 
and practices consistent with the answer. Whatever the primary purpose of 
education, there is no disputing that at the present time, Hispanics in toio, and 
CMiicanos in particular, have limited schooling success and limited economic 
success and there is some kind of relation between these two conditions, 

Hispaiucs as an aggregate group — C^hicanos, Clubans, Pueito l^icans, Cen- 
tr.il Americans, South Americans — have iower school grade .:: iinment than 
either Anglos or I5lacks and while the gap has narrowed over the last fifteen 
Years, iht difteKiRes remain large. When comparetl with Blacks and Anglos, 
only the I lispanu (niexlian) has less than a high school education (see I able IU.2). 

Not surprisingly, FMispanic high school dropout statistics are consistent with 
years of school completed. Different studies, using ditTerent definitions of drop- 
out and tiifferent populaticnis, nonetheless ccniie to the same conclusions. As 
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Table W 3 Stua>es by race and ethnicity {per cent dropout) 





Angio 


Black 


Hispanic 


Study 






25 4 


High School and Beyona 


144 


18 0 


Los Angeles Schools- 


76 


99 


9.9 (1 yr) 


High School Dfopouts' 


120 


17 0 


180 


Caiiforma Department of Education** 


153 


27 7 


28 8 



Sources: 

^ National Center for Educational Statistics. 1983 
? Research and Evaluation Branch, Los Angeles School District. 1986 
^ US Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics. 1985 
California State Department of Education. 1980 



Table W4 Inccrr.e of households by eaucational achievement by race and ethmcty. 1984 



Education 




Annual Mean Income 






Wh'te 


Black 


Hispanic* 


less thaf> 8 veal's 


$14,501 


$11,321 


S15.219 


8 years 


SI 7.002 


$12,164 


SI 6.288 


1-3 years high schooi 


SI 9.894 


$M.041 


$17,061 


4 vears h gh scf^oo- 


S26.541 


$18.42/ 


$23,429 


1-3 years coHege 


$30,215 


$21,700 


S27.261 


a or n^ore years coi'ege 


$43,642 


$32,057 


$37,339 


* Hisoar^'C 'o'e s to o'' ne'S' 


'-^s w^ere Spaf^ish s'j""^ 


la'^'^e p-eaon'">ates — irc'udes t^ose of 




jL-a-^. etc . oescen 






So-j ' ce L'ni ted Sta rpi> 5> r^^ r 


c.=it Abstract — 1937 







shown in Table in. 3, Hisp.miLS. inori- than Hl.uks or Ani;los will Ic.nc school 
prior to hit;h school lir.ulu.uioii (sec also Riiinbcrt^cr, in this volume). 

School attainment correlates witli mconio for all ethnic i;roups. Fannlies 
whose breadwinners have the most education earn the most money. This relation 
is not as stroni» tor Hispanics as it is for other racial/ethnic i;roups (see Table 
Ui.4). Mispani^s with le- s than an eiL'.hth t'j.ule ediuMtion tend to earn more than 
euher Ani»los and Blacks. And while edueattun beyond a collei;e dct;ree brings 
more eionomic i\Mu-n ftu Hispanics than it does for Blacks, that amount ot 
educition earns icm. ^iilerably less for them than it docs for Whites. U decisions 
about life arc made (ki the basis of collected ai;i»re^ated statistics. Hispanics 
Would have iioini reason to believe that they have less to gain from continuation 
in school than lIo Anglos. The statistics indicate th.it school is less important tor 
them than u is tor Blaik>. And while it is highly unlikely that medium familv 
incc)mc IS a con>cious consuieraiion ot' students in their dedu atioii xo sclioohng. 
the rel.ition nonetheless is sut'tuiently consistent that it must be adequately 
explained. 

It" Hispanics dri»p luit ofsthool fir more otren than ilo Bl.icks and Anglos, it 
would tolKnv that iliev wmild be underrepresenteii in higher education and that 
certainlv is the case. In more than ?J per n.nt ot public school enrollments 

HI Calitorma were Hispanic (the vast majority of tin are of MexuMn heritage), 
hut Hispanics lonstituted iMily H.4 per cent of Umvrrsity of C !alitornia enrollees. 
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Table 10.5: University of California admtssions: underrepresentation and over representation 
by race and ethnicity. 1986 





American Indian 


Black 


Hispanic 


Pilipino 


Asian 


White 


Public school enrollments 


.9% 


9 7% 


27 9% 


1 8% 


6.7% 


53.1% 


UC enrolinnents 


6% 


4 7% 


8.4% 


3 0% 


14.4% 


68.9% 


UC BA degrees 


4% 


2.5% 


4.9% 


1 2% 


13.1% 


75 0% 


UC doctorate degrees 




2 4% 


4.1% 




8 4% 


85.1% 



Source. University of California. Santa Cruz. EOP 



Table 10 6' Unemployment rates of high school graduates and dropouts • Anglos v Hispar)ics. 
persons aged 16 and over. 1975 1980 and 1986 





1975 




1980 


1986 




Graduate 


Dropout 


Graduate 


Dropout 


Grad'jate 


Dropout 


Unemployment rates 














White 


84 


140 


59 


11 6 


7.0 


13 5 


Hispanic 


10 5 


184 


7.1 


143 


8.9 


17 1 



Source US Statistical Abstract - 1 987 



and less than 5 per cent of bachcior degrees were awarded to Hispaiiics- Hispanics 
received an even smaller percentage of dt)Ctoral degrees. At every step of the 
educational process Hispanics lose ground (see Table 10.5). 

There are few positive signs in this picture, but the few should not be 
overlooked. The number of Hispanics receiving doctorate degrees from the 
University of C.'alifornia increased from sixteen in 1976 to fifty-nine to 1986 
(from 1.2 per cent to 4.1 per cent). 

Hispanics not only trail Anglos in educational accomplish nient and family 
income: they are also more likely to be unemployed. Hispanic unemployment is 
high for Hispanic graduates: it is much higher for Hispanics whose schooling was 
terminated before high school graduation (Table 1(1.6). 

As previously mentioned, being Hispanic obscures some significant rela- 
tions. Some groups within this classification do much better than others. Perst>ns 
of (Aibjn extraction have lower unemployment rates than persons who trace 
their origins to Mexico. Cuban Americans also are nuire likely to work in higher 
paid occupations than Mexicnn Americans. Unemployment of those with Mex- 
ican heritage parallels somewhat the unemployn. -nt of those with Puerto Rican 
heritage, although Mexican extraction males have a slightly higher unemploy- 
ment rate than Puerto Ricans. The unemployment of Puerto Rican females is 
considerably higher th.m Mexican American women (Table 10.7). There are 
some similarities m experUMues that all Hispanic s share but there are considerable 
thttereiues as well. C!hicanos (broadly detined) are by tar the largest group and 
the fastest growing in the United States (see Valencia, chapter I, this volume). 
Cihicanos are more ctMicentrated in the West. Puerto Ricans in the East. Ecoikmii- 
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Table 10.7' Unempfoyment rates, professional employment: Hispamcs, 1984 



Unemployment 


Mexican 


Puerto Rican 


Cuban 


Other Hispanic 


Males 


12 6^0 


1 1 8% 


8 6% 


8 9% 


Females 


11 9% 


156% 


4 8% 


11 5% 


Employed in Managerial/ 
Professional Positions 


9 4% 


13 1% 


20.0% 


16 7% 



Source US Statistical Abstract - 1987 



ic and political conditions dittor izrcatly in these areas, and yet all are part of an 
economy that is increasingly global. 

The dearth of Hispanic (C^hicano) college graduates has a direct effect on 
Hispanic school experiences. As the Hispanic population grows, the number of 
Hispanics available to teach them declines. A large Hispanic student population 
with few or no Hispanic teachers is generally recognized as a negative condition 
(Valencia and Aburto, in press). Some theorists lament the lack of role models, 
others the lack of cultural understanding, others unfamiliarity with the language 
spoken by students, and still others the lack of visible examples of achieved 
success in lawful activities. Yet others focus on the the reproduction of those 
conditions that led to the hniited school success of generations that preceded 
those now in school. Whatever the cause, it should be apparent that significant 
nuprovenient in Chicano school experiences will be more difficult without a 
significant increase of Chicaiios as teachers and administrators (Valencia and 
Aburto, in press). But where will these teachers come from? This is an especially 
difficult question to answer since the Chicano college population increases by 
only a trickle and the demand for them by difierent employer groups grows 
rapidly. 

There is a source of potential Chicano teachers that is largely untapned — 
the non-prc^fessionals who work for the icliool districts. In the twenty-five 
largest districts in C-aliforiiia that serve 30 per cent of California's 4.4 million 
K~12 students, almost 40 per cent of the students are Hispanic; less than 10 per 
cent of the teachers arc Hispanic; and almost 25 per cent of the classified statf are 
Hispanic, in every one of these districts, more Hispanics work for the district as 
non-professionals than work as professionals. In fact, there arc almost three times 
as many non-professicnal Hispanics than professional Hispanics employed by 
Clalifornia's twenty-fiv.- largest school districts (Table 10.8). A strategy to in- 
crease C^hicano teachers and administrators by resurrecting a different approach 
to credential ling is described and critiqued in the New Careers section ot this 
chapter. Hlevating non-professionals to professionals in addition to directly re- 
ducing C^iicano poverty has. as an additional value, the potential of changing the 
dynamics of politics within a school district and. if organized, having an impact 
m the local conimuiiity. the state, and the nation. 

The official government position is that, contrary to all of the information 
deputing the etonoimc decline of Hispanics (iiuhidiiig CMiicanos, presumably), 
they have benefitted from recent economic expansion. 'The 198.VS() civilian 
emplovment of Hispanic workers has risen 2.3 million since the expansion began' 
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Table W 9: Hispanic poverty in :he tinned States. 1985 



Total Hispanic Population in Poverty 
Median Family Income 
Hispanics in Poverty 

Number of Children underage 18 m Poverty 
Children in Poverty 
Hispanic Elderly in Poverty 
Married couples in Poverty 



Female-headed FamilK^s in Poverty 

Children in Poverty in Female headed Families 

Men in Poverty 

Hispanic Poverty m the US South 
in the US West 
Full-time Employees in Poverty 

* Higher than Black or White 

Source Center on Buayet ar)d Pohcy Prior Hies (1985) 



5.2 million 
$19,027 
29 07o 
2.6 million 
40 0% 
23.9% 
12.2% Blacv: 
6 1% White 
17 0% Hispanic 
50.5% Black 
53.1% Hispanic 
66 9% Black 
72 4% Hispanic 
27 4% Black 
27 4% Hispanic 
27 7% 
26 0% 

1 in lb Hispanic Workers* 



(llconomic Report of the President. p. 5')). It is further claiincd that the growth 

IS in good jobs. \ . . iKMrlv two-thirds of the now employment growtli has beeii 
in managerial, professional, technical, s.iles or precision production occupations' 
(iW. pp. 60-1). However, another branch of the (lovernnicnt. the US Labor 
Pepartnicnt, provides statistics that are not that glowing — projecting tar more 
growth in janitor, nurse, and truck driver jobs m the next decade than growth ni 
computer progranu rs or other jobs that demand advanced educational require- 
ments [VS Statntual .\h>tt\ht, W^) 

Also contraduium the poMtive description ot C:iiicano employment is tne 
prevalence of Hispanic po\eru. Hispanics are deeplv mired in poverty and the 
condition IS wor.ennm Hie C enter on Budget and Policy Priorities repo... 
Hispanic povertv has ris.t during the past dce.xdc and it the trend continues. 
Hispanus soon vmII be nuMe impoverished than the more dramatically empha- 
sized Ameruan underda.s - Ulacks In IWx nearly 3 m 10 Hispanics were 
poor hM tv per cent of Hi.panus under the age ot IK were poor. More than halt 
of Hispanic temale-headed tanulies were poor; almost three-quarters of children 
m these familie*' were po(U ( I .dMe U».'>). 

■["he US Census liureau pro\uies c vulencc of the increase in Hispanic pover- 
ty reporting a decline in median fanf-l\ income t»f Spanish-origin fannlies (the 
catch-all categoiN used b\ the Census Bureau) from a high ot S21.()^)7 (Vm 
dollars) m P)73 to Sr>.o27 ( B)HS dollars) in (I ' S Stati^tual Ahstuut, P)K7: see 
ValetKia. chapter 1. for m<^re Recent data.) 

In A sense, the l.onomu Repoit ot the lhe>u{nit .md its claim tor a rapid 
uu iease in 'yoo,\' jobs and the Laboi nepartnicni projections of large growth in 
iow-paving' no educational prereciuisites. dead-ended positKMis are both correct. 
A verv'pecuhai chaime is occurring in the configuratum ot work m the United 
States - the middle is disappeaiing while the top and the bottom are growing. 
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The numbers of executives, professionals and 'high-tech' occupations are increas- 
ing rapidly, but so too arc U)w-levcl service, clerical, semi-skilled and unskilled 
positions. The work world is simultaneously callitig for more education and for a 
'dumbing down'. The bridge jobs that enable people to move up the ladder are 
being eliminated (Hodgkinson, 1988). The change has many implications for 
education. The alternatives of either security or poverty and nothing in between 
will intensify the competition for desirable jobs and for that which leads to those 
occupations. The present is foretelling the future; in 1986, 20 per cent of college 
graduates were hired in jobs that required no college education (Hodgkinson, 
1988). The competition for what appears to be a growing scarcity of higher 
education admissions and professional careers after graduation almost certainly 
will be divisive and threaten the limited gains that have been made by C'hicanos 
and other minorities. Without an organized pohtical strategy to recreate the middle 
and generate more openings at the top, the most likely consequence will be more 
intense and destructive rivalry between minority groups and within them. 

Adding to the already complicated internal dynamics of the United States is 
the crush of those who want to enter it. Two-thirds of all emigrants in the world 
conic to the United States; one-third of these settle in California, The immigrants 
ct)nie to the US to escape poverty, oppression, and the devastation of war. They 
are from all areas of the world, and are culturally, linguistically, and ethnically 
varied. They add significantly to the challenges of schooling ami the political 
economy, C.alifornia, the largest of the union's states, more than any other 
augurs its future. 

C'alifornia's population increased by 5 million in the past decade, and it is 
projected to grow by 5 million a decatle for the foreseeable future. California is 
the nation's most wealthy state wnU the most diverse economy. Its S14 billion 
annual agricultural industry is st>mewhat troubled, but the decline suffered in this 
area is more than balanced by a yearly infusion of S28 billion in defense contracts, 
A substantial cutback in the defense budget, however, would wreak havoc with 
C^ilifornia's economy. California is important in 'high tech' but not as important 
as the Northeastern US, where 35 per cent of the major corporations are located. 
The annual income per workers covered by Workman Compensation in Califor- 
nia is high ($23,100 in 1987). Only workers in Washington, DC (528,477), 
Alaska (S28,0{)8). New York (S24.634), Clomiecticut (S24,322) and New Jersey 
(S23.842) had higher average wages that year (US Labor Department, 1988), For 
all of its wealth, C'alifornia does not invest much in elementary and secondary 
.school education, in the school year of 1986-87, S3, 75 1 was spent on every 
student in C^ilifornia, which was S219 less than the national average, S2,548 less 
than New York's expenditure, and over $1,000 less than Pennsylvania's 
investment in students (Ciuthrie ct ai, 1988), The differences in per student 
expenditures .i.o not reflected in large interstate discrepancies in teacher salaries; 
they show up in class sizes. CJalifornia pupil-teacher ratios (23:1) are five students 
larger than the naticnial average and ewer seven more students per teacher than is 
found in New York. If the investment in education in California was the same as 
it was m New York the result would not necessarily he higher paid teachers. It 
would, however, produce more teachers, increasing the number of teachers in 
California by roughly one-fourth would biing 50,000 more people into the 
profession, would significantly increase the number of jobs in the middle-income 
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range of occupations, and would create opportunities for Chicanos and other 
underrepresentcd minorities in teaching. A much larger number of Chicanos 
could take advantage of these opportunities if a means (such as New Careers) 
were created to allow non-professional employees of schools to become 
professionals. 

C:alifornia\ niggardly mvestment in education is the logical consequence of 
two initiatives passed by the voters. One restricted the ability of local districts to 
raise money ('Proposition 13\ or the Jarvis Amendment' enacted June 6, 1978); 
the other limited the State Government tax increases to population growth and 
inflation ('Proposition 4' or the '(;ann Amendment' enacted in 1979), The limita- 
tions are particularly severe on minority populations who are younger and more 
likely to have children, with c:hicanos being the most hard hit. California ranks 
forty-third in the nation's states in per cent of population under age 18 and 
thirty-fourth m per cent over ()5. 'The average US white is 31 years old. the 
average black is 25, the average Hispanic is 22-.,. Add to this the current 
Cliicano fertility rate of 2.9 children per female anu the white birdi rate ot 1.7 
children per female' (Hodgkinson, 1986. p. 2) and the imphcations of the Vead 
my lips' (George Bush) no tax increase refrain of the leading politicians in both 
parties is clear: for Chicanos to succeed in school, they will have to do more 
with less. Even if the resistance to increasing taxes was overcome, schools would 
not necessarily benefit. Those generated funds would go to education only if a 
successful coalition for that purpose was organized. Such a coalition would have 
to include tliose without children, a goodly number of whom are over the age of 
()5 with growing unmet needs of their own. If this kind of political alliance is not 
difTicult enough, adding another degree of complication is the element of race — 
those without children tend to be White, while those with school-age children are 
increasinglv racial/ethnic minorities. In the present political chniate, these interest 
groups find themselves in adversarial relationships; fmding ways to establish a 
common ground with a common vision is not given sufficient consideration in 
the current effort to reduce C":hicano school failure. 

Not too long ago race was a Black-White issue. That oversimplification 
contributed to a failure to reduce inequahty. Latinos rightfully objected to the 
lack of attention given them in the early days of the anti-poverty program. Race 
and ethnicity are much more entangled today. In 1979, 83 per cent of all 
immigrants to the United States came fmm Asia and Latin America and were 
equally divided between the two (Hodgkinson, 1986). In the absence of a uni- 
fying 'vision, the more diverse the population the more difficult it is to build 
effective political coalitions. Alliances between minorities have always been dif- 
ficult to maintain. Part of the history of the United States has been conscious 
efforts at divide and conquer. With policies that drive wedges between minor- 
ities, establishing and sustaining inter-minority coalitions becomes even more 
difficult. Hispanics are not necessarily unified or unifiable. The Chicano popula- 
tion is by far the largest contingent, representing 60 per cent of all Hispanics in 
the United States in 1980 (US Bureau of the Camisus 1980). By 1990 C^hicanos are 
projected to ci^istitute 69 per cent of all Hispanics in the United StMes (US 
Bureau of the C:ensus, 1980). (The current figure is closer to ()3 per cent; see 
Valencia, chapter 1.) in 1980. 40 per cent of US Hispanics drew their heritage 
from seventeen countries other than Mexico — the largest single proportion from 
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Table 10 10 California median family income, 1983 



Race/Etiinicity 



Income 



Japanese 
Chinese 
Asian Indians 
Pilipino 
White 
Korean 
Hispanics (all) 
Black 

Vietnamese 



$27,388 
24.409 
23.722 
23.586 
22.784 
20,713 
16.087 
14,887 
11,852 



Source. Hodgkinson. (1986) 



Puerto Rico (14 per cent in 1989. projected to decline to 12 per cent in 199()- US 
Bureau of the Census. 1980). For the various Hispanic immigrant groups, there is 
no assurance tiiat they will automatically come together nov hat the US is their 
home. 

One-third of the 5 million US Asian-Americans live in Califorma. Asian- 
Americans, like Hispamcs, have a wide range of difterent backgrounds and 
cultures. Most numerous are immigrants whose roots are China, (apan and the 
Philippines; growing rapidly, however, are Asian-Indians. Koreans, and Viet- 
namese. Chinese and Vietnamese hostility has a long history and there is nothing 
in the current political framework that will transform that hostility into an 
alliance. There is an enormous discrepancy in Asian-American income. Median 
Asian-American income is both C:alifornia^s highest and lowest (Table 10.10). 

The new mix may be politically destabilizing. Black power that has been a 
tactor in promoting issues of equality may be effmively undermined by the new 
and soon-to-be-larger groups diat do not have a similar historv of effective 
political action. As Blacks decline, who will replace them? And how will this 
emerging group come together to be a force for a coherent political program? 
Unless a new political thrust comes into prominence, a more ethnically diverse 
United States, even one whose majority is 'minority', may be more easily 
controlled by a White minority than it is now That control may also result in 
very high levels of crime, poverrv. and social unrest. 

T he detailing of the economic and educational condition of Hispanics — and 
by inference CMncanos — sets the stage for the analysis that follows. This is 
especially important because the thrust of the paper is that objective economic 
and political C(Miditions are the important variables that dvnamically interrelate 
with schooling experiences intiuencing incidences of school success and failure. 
Any serious eObrt to reduce Clhicano school failure must address the convoluted 
patli to success in a credential society, and the failure that results when one is 
denied access tt> those credentials. In such an analysis, logistics — for eyample. 
being where the jobs are — as well as the effectiveness of interventions at critical 
stages ill the lengthv stn. hastic process of sehooling must be given serious and 
thorough treatmeiu. Hie analysis is particularly difficult because it requires both 
an ongoing assessment of the oppt^tuuity structure and the individuals and 
groups striving for st^iccess within the constraints of that system. The more 
restricteti the opportunities, the greater the number of failures. 
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Over the course of the past two decades, two strategies have emerged to 
reduce Chicano school failure. The first was a compensatory effort designed to 
eliminate attributed deficiencies that Chicanos (and other disadvantaged groups) 
brought into the schools; the second — which developed as a response to the 
compensatory strategy — the Effective School, was designed to provide Chica- 
nos with the identical school program the advantaged received. Both of these 
efforts are conservative in the sense that neither demands change in the existing 
political economy. Both, by accepting a social system that tolerates enormous 
inequality, have as the ultimate goal — the equalizing of inequality. 

In a political economy that has built into its structure unemployment, 
poverty and insufficient good jobs for all who aspire to them the best possible 
result is an equalization of inequality. Equal opportunity in such circumstances 
would require every group — ethnic minority, gender, etc. — to have the 
identical proportion in good jobs and in institutions that are prerequisite for good 
jobs. The feasibility of such a strategy will be critiqued, as are proposals that aim 
at restructuring aspects of the political economy. 



Strategies to Reduce Chicano School Failure 



The (.lompcnSiitory liducaiion SlralCi^y 

The Compensatory Approach has been the primary response lo the conditions 
briefly reviewed above. This strategy consists of a number of act;vities designed 
to remediate certain specified problems of educability. The logic of the strategy is 
that our society has overcome its historical injustices and has rea'^hed a point 
where all its citizens are treated fairly and ^-qually. The strategy is a school-centered 
one. with this reasoning: given th - * 'ice of a credential society, a school that 
prtwides everyone with an .ce to obtain a credential will successtully 

fulfill its function as a great equ...izer. Thus, the strategy focus is on eliminating 
the scars that remain from past injustices. C^nce it is assumed that an equal society 
exists there is no need to be concerned with institutional change. The strategy, 
because it is not involved in systemic change, acts as a gyroscope for the status 
quo. Moreover, the approach is extremely circumscribed. Larger issues of unem- 
ployment and the configuration of work are ignored. And with the exception of 
self-serving activity of a special interest group brought into existence by the 
strategy — e.g., paraprofessionals. compensatory educators, and administrators 
— the strategy is .ipolitical. As originally formulated, it was almost exclusively 
an L-arly intervention strategy. The dominant theoretical explanation for dispro- 
portionate school failure nf the poor and the minority was ^accumulated environ- 
mental deficit' — that is, students entered school with a buikl-up of handicaps 
incurred in early formative years that would be irreversible unless significant 
actio*; was taken when children were very young (l)eutsch, V)«7\ Hunt. 1^^61). 
If. h(nvever, intervention begins earlv enough the chiltl ran reccn-er from the lack 
of intellectual stimulatu)n at home and the dearth t)f language (Bernstein, r>>7(); 
I'ligelmaim, IW)). The compensation for the deficits that are hypotliesi/ed to 
have occurred before a child enters school results in the leveling of the playing 
field giving everyone an equal chance at a desirable future. Frt>m a game's tree 
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Figure 10 / Early intervention strategy 

Elementary High School College 




Table W. 1 1 : Head Start results, autumn 1984 A corripanson between Head Start and control 
cohort at age of W 





Head Start 


Control 


Employed 


59% 


32% 


High School Graduate 


67% 


49% 


Enrolled in College 


38% 


21% 


Been Arrested 


31% 


51% 


On Welfare 


18% 


32% 



Source Hodgkinson (1988) derived from High/Scope Foundation. Michigan. September 1984 



perspective tlu- lt)gic of the intervention is to j;et the student as quickly as 
pt^ssible luio the niainstreani (Figure 10. 1), 

The key element in the early inter ventit)n strategy was Operation Head 
Start. Initiated in l^>>f>5, as the show-case case element in President Johnson's fledgling 
anti-poverty prtigram, it, unlike many other '(Jreat Society' projects, survived 
and even prospered, hi 1985, an average of 452,(KK) children were enrolled every 
month in Head Start programs at a total annual cost of 1.3 billion dollars (US 
Staiistictd Ahstroct, 1987), There is some evidence that Head Start has been effec- 
tive. When a cohort consisting of 19-year-olds with Head Start experience is 
ct)mpared with a same age control (fifteen years after beginning involvement 
with Head Start) there are some impressive findings. Those with Head Start 
experience are more likely to be employed, graduate from high school, go on to 
college, and are less likely to have been arrested or be on welfare (Hodgkinson, 
|98S) ( Table in. 11), The impressive tindmgs for Head Start are not necessarily a 
vindication for the strategy. The Head Start cohort has, for all its acct>mplish- 
nients, a large percentage not graduating from high school, a substantial arrest 
record, ,ind a large percentage nnemploved. The percentage of Head Start cohort 
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collci;f ciirollccs is nuicli lower than the percentage of eoUege admissions from 
advantaged backgrounds. Tlie most favorable reading of Head Start is that while 
It did not eliminate disadvantagenicnt, poverty may have been worse without it. 

In rcahty, for all of the theoretical emphasis on the importance of early 
intervention, the compensatory strategy did not put all of its emphasis on a single 
action. From its beginning and throughout the quarter century of its existence, 
bits and pieces were added to the compensatory strategy at every stage of a 
student's schooling career. Over the years the approach has become increasingly 
protean. By adding components at every level of schooling — whatever it may 
have gained in additional weaponry against disadvantagemcnt — it lost in theor- 
etical clarity. Not included in the range of compensatory tactics was a serious 
consideration of possible institutionally imposed unequal treatments, nor was 
there any effort to bring into the approach activities that would take into account 
the rapid changes occurring outside of the school that could conceivably impact 
student performance. The emphasis has been on repairing damaged goods and 
the collection of thrusts ranged from remedial programs for elementary and 
secondary students — including bilingual education for limited- and non-English- 
speaking students, migrant education (Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

ESEA) and affirmative action to create opportunites for the underrepresented 

(Upward Bound and other special admissions to college and inclusion of the 
underrepresented in hiring practices; see Figure 10.2). 

Depending on its focus, bilingual education can fit into any strategy. From a 
compensatory perspective, anything other than English is considered to be a 
handicap and thus, bilingual education is instituted as a means to facilitate 
students into the mainstream and is discontinued as soon as the student gains 
facility in English. This perspective on bilingual education has engendered con- 
siderable opposition and has been used as a focal point for mobilizing political 
action against 'special treatment' f(^r the disadvantaged and for reasserting the 
common core of 'Americanism' (e.g., Epstein. P^77). If educational funds coii- 
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tinuc to be ti^ht. the attack against special treatment will intensity. For example. 
US English, a group that has emerged as an opponent of bilingual education has 
been able to coalesce a range of support with highly emotional and sometimes 
disingenuous campaigns. Whether a compensatory version ofbilnigual education 
is politically winnable. or whether compensatory bilingual education is wIk^ic the 
stand on bilingualism should be taken, are issues that need to be fully (debated. 

Affirmative action is another highly controversial aspect of compensatory 
education (see Figure 10.2). Hiring and admitting underreprcsented populations 
into employment or higher education makes good sense from a compensatory 
perspective if the intervention is perceived to be a temporary adjustment to be 
employed only until the other compensatory catchup efforts have been given 
time to be effective. An early intervention strategy would take two decades to 
reach a favorable conclusion. Until Head Start students (and ESEA, bilingual, 
etc.) are able to graduate from school, a tactic of admitting persons with Mess 
qualifications* is intellectually and politically defensible. If affirmative action 
continues beyond that reasonable time, however, the compensatory justification 
tor it is weakened and the political opposition to it grows. The cries of 'reverse 
discrimination* are becoming increasingly shrill and the responses to that cry, 
using a compensatory logic, are increasingK' unpersuasive. The mismatch be- 
tween ethnicity of teachers and students has not been significantly altered by 
affirmative action. The strategy has not resulted in equal representation of minor- 
ities into the professions or into institutions leading to professional careers or 
anything near that, but that has not silenced an adamant opposition far more 
vociferous than the limited impact would seem to have warranted. 

The compensatory strategy is a top-down strategy. It was designed by an 
intellectual elite for persons deemed to be inferior to it. As a consequence, the 
approach never developed a substantial constituency. 'Deficits of the world unite, 
you have no brains to lose' is not a ver^ lirational rallying cry, (!oinpensatory 
education was not designed as a polit movement. To the contrary, it was an 
effort to employ science for the benefit of the species. Thus, it has tried to defend 
itself on the basis of accomplishment rather than constituency. As lofty as such a 
conception might be. the system iloes not work that way. Education interven- 
tions are political. Compensatt^ry education came into being because the political 
times were right Ic^r it. and the administration in power built it into its program. 
At the present time, compensatory education sufTers fVom both a lack of strong 
scientifn support and fVom a dwindling of political support; it continues primari- 
ly because of inertia. 

In that compensatory education is not a system change strategy, its goal is 
for a fairer representation of Clhicanos and other mitiOiities in the political 
economy. It is dtnihtful that even the most fervent supporters of the compensa- 
tory strategy foresaw a time of complete equalization of inequality. The pro- 
grams were initiated at a time of rising expectations for the economy and the belief 
was expressed by many economists that in the not too distant future (less than a 
quarter century) poverty in the United States would be completely eliminated. 
I heref'nre. even if inequality would remauu no one would be poor. l imes have 
I hanged; econonnsls no longer project a poverty-f ree fiiture. and therefore. 
expectatuMis of a compensatory strategy have to be scaled down accordingly. At 
l^'st. It would now be argued that effective compensatory programs would 
enable people to gam employment in growth industries. The strategy may not 
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achieve equality, but it should improve eniployability. The difficulty with deter- 
iiiiniiig the validity of that thesis is the rime gap between the reception ot 
compensatory education and entrance into the job market. The longer the period 
between the educational intervention and the beginning of an adult work life, the 
more slippage there is in the system. Without immediate tangible rewards as 
students and without a clear indication of a gratifying future — many Chica- 
nos become willing accessories to a process that shunts them out of education as 
dropouts or as )uvenile delinquents years before they could enter into an economi- 
cally advantageous hfe career. The effort to increase Chicano participation in 
desirable facets of the political economy through cumulative, compensatory 
efforts is contrasted with 'New Career' scrategies discussed later in this chapter. 
In 'New Careers', the work world is changed to accommodate the characteristics 
of the applicants. The job comes first and education and training are offered after- 
\/ards. In the former instance, the Chicano (or other underrcprescnted person) 
h.is to climb a ladder fraught with pitfalls before entering the work world, hi the 
latter case, climbing the ladder occurs after entrance into an occupation. The 
compensatory strategy seemingly has made little or no progress in stimulating 
C:hicanos to become teachers, nor has it prevented Chicanos to continue to slide 
further into poverty. . 

The long time hipse between the interventions and the terminal condition 
makes evaluation of any particular compensatory program exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible. The prourams conceivably could have worked at cross pur- 
poses and the whole may be less effective than some of the component parts. 
Future research should try to establish how much improvement, if any. can be 
attributed to a particular intervention. Perhaps of greater importance is the 
possible serendipitous gain from parent empowerment, minority paraprofessional 
employment and positive teacher expectation (possibly compromised and over- 
balanced by an increase in negative expectations ot pertorniance by 'intellectually 
handicapped students'), that has accompanied compensatory programs. Head 
Start, for example, did much more than bring preschool educational enrichment 
to ghettos and barrios; it also infused poor communities with buying power, 
provided some limited opportunity for parents of the children to receive higher 
education and become politically mobilized. These programs also provided nutri- 
tion and health services and advice to parents. The possible political and econom- 
ic stimulation has been inadequately considered in Head Stait analysis, and, as a 
consequence, its nu«t significant impacts may be overlooked. 

When anicern is focused on c:hicano school failure, it must be remembered 
that C:hicAnos were an afterthought m the compensatory education movement. 
Thus the activities were not specifically designed for Chicanos. The research on 
which the movement was based was ncu on C:hicanos; the political support did 
not come from Chicanos. and the political benefits, as little as they were, were 
not directed to Chicanos. Whatever its other merits, compensatory education was 
not an 'of the C:hicanos. by the CMiicanos, and for the Clhicanos' program. 

In sum. allowing for the paucity of relevant data and the recognition that the 
fmal effects of the cninpensatorv strategy may not have been fully reah/ed. it is 
still possible to sav with certainty that, it the of the approach was to 

cnercome poverty and to substantially reduce mequality m educational achieve- 
ment, the strategv has failed. The inability to make substantial prc^gress toward 
equality led Arthur Jensen to state in the now famous introduction io his highly 
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inrtucntial article that, •compensatory cducaticMi has been tried and it apparently 
has failed' (Jensen, 1969, p. 2). Jensen — without any consideration of other 
possibihties — decided that a disproportionately large number of Blacks and 
C^hicanos were genetically incapable of learning much of anything that was 
complicated. Wc look now to a possibility that Jensen never gave credence — 
minority failure to learn is caused by existing unequal encouragement in the 
sciiool. 



The hi(fc(tivc School Movement 

The Effective School movement rejects the deficit argument and looks for rem- 
edy ill some form of system change. The changes sought are encapsulated in the 
schooling process and those resources directly tied to education. The Effective 
School movement coincided with the general mood of reform that has informed 
public consciousness in the 198l)s. The 'reforms' have been a conservative claim 
on education. The primary targets have been teachers and the 'educational estab- 
lishment*. The current process began with a commission appointed by Ronald 
l^Mgan's then Secretary of Education, Terrel H. Bell. The report issued by this 
commission, A Wuion at Risk, is highly inflammatory, reminiscent in many ways 
t)f McC'arthyite elaii is of subversion by foreign agents. The inferences are there: 
'It an unfriendly ft reign power had attempted to impose on America the 
mediocre educational performance that exists today, we might well have viewed 
it as an act of war' (National Commission, 1983, p. 1). As the cold war against 
tommuiiism lost steam it was replaced with a not so cold war against the \ . . 
using tide of mediocrity" {ilmi,, p. 1). The risk was not subversion but an 
educational complicity in the failure to keep pace with Asians and West Euro- 
peans in the fight for dominance in the global economy. To overcome the risks 
of functional illiteracy, falling performance in scholastic achievement, the lack of 
'higher order' intellectual skills, the need for more and more remedial classes (for 
everybody, not Just the disadvantaged), and the general business and military 
un happiness with the quality of performance of public school graduates, the 
Coiiiiiiissioii recommended more and better education. The salvation of America 
required: 1) more rigorous traditional curriculum combining the old basics with 
the new basics of computer literacy; 2) measurable standards and higher expecta- 
tions — e.g.. f>equeiit standardized testing, grades based on performance, and 
upgraded textbooks; 3) more time on task — longer school years and school 
days, and mandatory homework; 4) better teaching — higher standards for 
admission to the profession, professionally competitive salaries, and recognition 
and rewards for the best in the business; and finally. 5) more demands on 
educators and elected officials responsible to meet these proposed goals. The 
Commission had more stick than carrot to its Report. 

The Effective School movement latched on to some of the reform thinking. 
The thrust was that if advantaged youth go to bad schcM^ls. the poor — and 
cspctiallv the minontv poor — go to much worse ones. And further, the 
cOPipeiisatory approach not only failed to help the minority poor, it likely made 
matters worse for them. The late Ronald Edmonds was an acknowledged leader 
m the Effective Schools iiu)veiiient. He disputed the importance of outside-of- 
school factors on student performance and pointed to research that clearly mdi- 
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catcd. 'School response to family background [emphasis liisj is the cause of depressed 
achievement for low-income and minority students' (Edmonds, 1984, p. 37). 
Edmonds' synthesis of the research findings kd him to define the following as 
characteri<;tics of an Effective School for disadvantaged minorities: 1) strong 
administrative leadership; 2) high expectations from students; 3) a safe and 
ordcrlv environment; 4) an emphasis on basic skills; and 5) frequent monitoring 
of pup'il progress using measurable curriculum-based criterion-referenced evalua- 
tion (Edmonds, 1979, 1984). The thrust of the Effective School is to provide the 
minority with what has been proposed and provided for the advantaged. It is 
directed at improving the delivery o^" services; it is not directed at changing the 
nature of schooling. 

The Achievement Council is a California-based organization promoting 
Effective School principles. One of the distinctive features of the Achievement 
Council is its strong Chicano leadership which distinguishes it from efforts that 
had focused almost exclusively on Blacks. The distinction may not signify a 
difference because the program emphasis closely parallels Effective School activi- 
ties The Achievement Council responds to the data that have been presented 
above. Chicano and other minority students are far behind advantaged popula- 
tions in school achievement and twentv-five years of compensatory education has 
not enabled them to catch up. The Council identifies the following points as 
'roots of uiiderachievement': an unchallenging curriculum with tracking for low 
ability' students, fewer able and experienced teachers, ill-prepared and often 
culturally unaware administrators, inadequate services, and low teacher expecta- 
tions (Haycock and Navarro, 1988). The Achievement Council's prescription for 
success follows logically from the diagnosis of the problem — a determined 
principal, demanding teachers, a rich and rigorous core curriculum, parents as 
partners of teachers, support services for students and teamwork between admin- 
istrators, teachers, students, and parents (Haycock and Navarro, 1988). 

The Achievement Council points to some significant changes among some 
of California's 'worst' high schools once the proposed principles were trans- 
formed into action. Sweetwater High School and Claremont Middle School are 
two that have been 'turned around". Sweetwater High School is located in San 
Diego Countv and is predominantly Latino (Chicano). Under the leadership of a 
strong principal it has gone from a compensatory-oriented school to one where 
educational excellence is promoted. The school now emphasizes academics and 
Its college preparatory courses are jammed. 'A key to Sweetwater's move up has 
been the ehmination of remedial math courses, as well as auto shop '"id n«me 
economics and a goal of at least 50 per cent Latino enrollment m Advanced Math 
and Science courses' (Havcock and Navarro, 1988, p. 26). Also featured is an 
independent studv, work-at-your-own pac- computer program for potential 
dropouts. The positive changes include; more Sweetwater students took Scholas- 
tic Achievement Tests (SATs) than any other school in the district, many of the 
..raduating class won scholarships and grants, and for the first time in its history 
more than half of the graduating class went on to college. These changes arc 
attributed to the implementation of Eftl-ctivc Scho(,l priiuiplcs (Haycock . nd 

Navarro, 198H). , . , 

Claremont Middle School in t:alifornia was once a dumping ground tor 
troublesome low achievers. It was given a new principal. Six years later tliat 
school has ..Iso been transformed. Usipg Aclueveinent t^nnuil principles, labcl- 
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Table 10. 12- A comparison of CTBS results -~ eighth grade. Clearmont Middle School 
1983- 86 (in percentiles) 





Reading 


Language 


Math 


Science 


Social Science 


1983 


36 


38 


37 


39 


46 


1986 


70 


65 


65 


62 


65 



Source Haycock a nd Na varro { 1 988) 



ing students as inadequate learners has been discontinued and with that low 
expectations from students. Remedial courses have been eliminated. In place of a 
eompensatory approach an orientation toward achievement has led to the follow- 
ing accomplishments: institution of a core academic course, individualization of 
truetion. participation of parents in school and in their children's education, 
and teamwork among teachers. Test scores at Claremont have risen sharply. In 
1*>>83. in the five basic academic subjects tested in the California Test of Basic 
Skills the highest percentile score fo- Claremont's eighth graders was 46. Three 
years later, the lowest eighth grade score was at the 62nd percentile (see Table 
1(».12), 

The Effective School's orientation to bilingual education departs markedly 
from the compensatory apprtuch. A non- English-speaking and limited-English- 
speaking student is not perceived to have a handicap, even though the goal is to 
integrate the non- and limited-English-spe.iker into the educational niahistream 
by moving them systematically to a mastery of English. For that to happen, 
the principles applied to Effective Schools in generah' are applied j:pecifically to 
bilingual histruction. When those principles are scrupulously followed the results 
have been quite pt^sitive. 

A close exannnatiou of one particular effective school [not Claremont). 
serving more than 50 per cent Mexican Americin students with limited 
English proficiencv and low socioeconomic status indicated that goals 
and objectives along with grade-level expectations were clear. In most 
curricular areas, rich Spanish-language materials were utilized on a con- 
tinuum of Spanish-to-English instruction. The school was m the lowest 
quartile ot district schiuils in SES but in the top quartile in achievement 
as measured by district proficiency tests . . . the school staff worked 
together ... to improve instruction ... The emphasis [was] on'... 
contnuial instructional inipi ovemeiit. (Ciarcia. IWH, p yM)) 

In this school, bilingual and monolingual teachers collaborated for total 
sch(H>l ownership of the pr(\^ram. 'In addition one-third of student participants 
were non-I iispanic fui diering an adoption of program tnvnership bv nt^i-Hispanic 
parents' ((iareia. 1^)H8, pp. yH)-\), Uy enriching the curriculum and elevating the 
standards, an Effective ScIkh^I bilingual pit^grain smiultaneouslv led to higher 
academic performance as measured bv standardized proficiencv tests and built a 
KMistituency aimnig nuniolingual uon-Hispamc parents. Kedu« ing divisiveness 
is an attribute of the I-ffective Schm^l that is not to be found in compensatory 
prt\L^raiiis 
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Although affirniativc action is not an articulated componLMit in the Effective 
Schools strategy, there is more than implicit commitment to increasing minority 
leadership in schools. Because of the emphasis on standards, however, there is 
also an insistence on high qiiahty of performance. The internal logical problem 
for the Effective School is its strict adherence to existing standards. With that 
approach, equal representation in teaching and administration would have to be 
postponed until the Effective School is universal and in operation long enough 
for all students to have profited from its cumulative benefits There is a contra- 
diction between an insistence on traditional standards and tlie desire to have more 
minority teachers that is largely left unattended by the Effective School. 

The elimination of tracking and the instilling of high teacher expectations 
for students are crucial elements in the Effective School thinking. Tracking (and 
ability i;rouping) are processes used to provide students an education commensu- 
rate with alleged level of current functioning and a decreed potential for growth. 
The level of assigimient is highly correlated with background factors, and stu- 
dents ill different tracks get different educations. The differences in curriculum 
and nature of instruction are extensive. Their extent have been carefully chroni- 
cled in recent years (C)akes, 1985). Compensatory education is consistent with 
tracking, but the Effective School advocate sees tracking as a major structural 
impediment to minority school success. 

Throughout the Effective School's limited history the concern has been with 
the treatment students receive in the classroom. The strong leadership, the rich 
curriculum, the collaboration between teachers, and teacher with paients, are all 
designed to bring about better instruction (see Figure 10.3). A vital component is 
the expectations that teachers have of students. Although often reduced to a 
slogan — expect more, get more; expect less, get less — there is much more to 
teacher expectations than that. A considerable body of knowledge has been 
developed on which programs can be based. The importance of teacher expecta- 
tions has been both hailed and ridiculed. The most celebrated experiment that 
claimed strong student effects from raised teacher expectations (Rosenthal and 
Jacobson. 1%8) was highly controversial (Elashoff and Snow. 1971). But as the 
dust settled and data were accumulated, a consensus has been reached - teachers 
beliefs about student abilities do influence student performance. The influences 
are no ill-powerful — teachers expectations do not aflect all students nor is the 
effect Ii'Und in all situations, but differing expectations lead to very different 
classroom practices. That is. students who are expected to achieve do more 
meanmjrful things, have more autonomy, are more often challenged to think, are 
encouraged to self-evaluation, receive honest feedback, and get more respect. 
Students expected to perform poorly are the Rodney I )angerfieUls of education. 
I hey get no respect (Ct>oper and CJood. 1983; CJood and Brophy. 1986). 

The n ffec tive School is for change, but for a very restricted change. The 
change a«lvocated is extension, not reformation. The Effective School aspires for 
the disadvantaged the s.ime curriculum, support, and expectations of success the 
.idv.mtaged have always had. The criticism of education or other instituiioiis bv 
the \ tteitue ScIkm)! [proponents are directed neither at the si^e of the pie nor the 
bakt r. The objections are to the servings. The Effective School is .ui argument 
for a larger slue of the pie. The focus h.is been on getting a fair share of 
university admissions (based on merit) and let things go tnnn there. The inescap- 
able nifereiue is that if more CMiuanos graduate fr(mi the university and from 
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college, the entire community will also benefit. The income base of the commun- 
ity will be. raised, its poverty reduced, hope will replace hopelessness, and even 
crime will somehow be reduced. The knowledge and the resources that know- 
ledge brings will ineluctably extend to the entire community. It would be hard to 
dispute that if successful in its mission, the Effective School approach will redut*e 
the incidence of poverty in the Chicano community. 

There are dangers inherent in the strategy that have been ignored. William 
Pink summarizes criticisms of the Effective School movement. He faults it for: 

1) not developing a single defmition of an effective school; 2) using 
different selection criteria to identify schools for study (e.g.. random vs. 
purposeful selection) and for not comparing 'effective' with 'average' 
schools; 3) using ditTerent instrumentation, and in some eases different 
methodological paradigms, to generate and analyze data; 4) using only 
correlational data where causality was specified; 5) failing to detail a 
defmition for each of the effective schools' components such as 'strong 
leadership* and 'high expc ^ nions*. and how each of these components is 
related to each other and in turn to school effectiveness; 6) failing to 
specify which instructional strategies are etTective for which students; 7) 
failing to explore how the effective school components were originally 
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developed in those schools in which they were observed; and tlnaiiy 8) 
failing to explore how the effective schools' components can be success- 
fully transported to another building (1988, p. 201), 

There is no assurance that the EHective School can be generalized or that it 
can sustain its gains. The successful Effective School experiments have had 
outstanding leadership. Whether there are enough such leaders for all schools is 
certainly unknown, nor can it be determined with any certainty whether that 
leadership can continue over a long haul or get the support it needs once 
education is no longer in the limelight. At the present time we do not know 
whether the gains cited for the Effective School are treatment effects — caused by 
the intervention — or selection effects of two kinds: non-rcprcscntative leader- 
ship and a non-random selection of minority students. 

The selection effect of students can be an important vitiating variable. 
C!areful culling of students would make transportation from site to site ex- 
ceedingly ditliculr. As an Effective School gets a good reputation it becomes a 
magnet and upwardly mobile families strive to enroll their children in it; con- 
versely, to sustain a safe and orderly environment, undesirable students (and 
sometimes teachers) are sent to some less effective school. It is also possible that 
the gains, whatever they may be, are transient. Education reform has seen a great 
many breakthroughs and turnarounds that did not last very long. These cautions 
should, not detract from what has been a very encouraging beginning. One result 
should never be allowed to be lost. Regardless of the ultimate fate of the Eftective 
School, it demonstrated to a considerable degree that students — officially con- 
signed with scientific approval to uneducability — demonstrated that they could 
master subjects normally only offered to the best and the brightest. 

The Effective School may have some difficulties in demonstrating that it can 
sustain gains for minorities, but that is not where its greatest difficulties lie. The 
greatest problem for the Effective School is its fit in the political economy. Those 
who advocate the approach persistently refuse to consider the relationship of 
school to the work world and to dominant government policy. Although the 
thrust is to get ereryone to succeed in a rigorous academic curriculum, unfortu- 
nately the world is not organized for that much academic success. The more 
success, the more unhappiness there will be if the work world continues in its 
current pattern and is unable to increase good jobs at the same rate that creden- 
tials and degrees are earned. A mismatch between too few available jobs and too 
many qualified applicants can be explosive, hi such a situation, every good job 
gained by a Chicano means that an Anglo or Black or Asian comes up empty. It 
is because there is a willingness to accommodate a system that demands unem- 
ployment, underemployment and poverty; the Effective School is characterized 
here as an equal inequality strategy. Unless there is substantial growth in good 
jobs or improvement in transfer payments, tne lowering of poverty for Chicanos 
must mean a rise in poverty for some other group. In fairness to proponents o( 
the Effective School, they appear tt) accept the Wition at Risk vision of a rapidly 
increasing demand for a highly educated work force. At the present time that 
vision IS not supported by either a compelling logic or by data. 

The EfTective School, like the the C Compensatory Approach model, is top 
down and elitist. It has run come into existence as a response to a populist 
demand, ahhough it can rightfully claim that there is increasing community 
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support for its activities. This support, however, is not organized nor recognized 
in places where key pohtical decisions arc made. Many advocates of the Effective 
School wistfully believe that as the ethnic/racial makeup of the country and the 
state changes so too will its political power structure. Undoubtedly changes will 
accompany demographic change but not necessarily in the direction of an equally 
educated society. Unless there is a substantial reorientation of priorities and 
political thinking, the extent of education provided children will reflect more 
fiscal policy than educational policy. A nation that is not willing to spend much 
money on education will not get an equal education society, regardless of the 
value systems of its educational leadership. Providing a quality education for all 
becomes an even greater challenge when tight budgets are confronted with a 
rapidly growing, largely non- and limited-English-speaking student population. 
These are the crucial policy issues for California's education that most directly 
impact Chicanos that tend to be ignored by the EtTective School movement 
(Guthrie et al., 1988). The huge immigration to California does mean California 
will soon be a minority statc> but this may be more destabilizing than it will be 
constructive. As Blacks decline in numbers their leadership for equality will be 
diluted and there is no indication that any other ethnic group is ready to assume 
the historic role Blacks have played in generating political support for equality. 
As different minority groups vie for power and try to get a larger piece of a 
shrinking pie. one very distinct possibility is increased squabbling. Without more 
vision than the Effective School, the most likely political response to increased 
eligibility for a too small credential society is unhealthy division. As the middle 
of the economy disappears and the choices are either affluence or poverty, the 
most likely consequence is more abrasive division within an ethnic group as well 
as between ethnic groups. 

The Effective School is necessarily authoritarian. A major emphasis is on 
strong leadership, and students succeed to the extent they follow the leader. 
Because so much of the program is prescribed, development is also prescribed. 
Today, when democratic considerations are at a low ebb, authoritarianism in the 
school may not be regarded as a serious deficiency. Underestimating the import- 
ance of democratic schooling could be, however, a serious mistake. 

The Effective School is not only authoritarian, it is also conservative. Like all 
conservative strategies, its goal is to facilitate assimilation into the society. Such 
assimilation requires an unexamined acceptance of existing curriculum and stand- 
ardized evaluation. The mad rush to erase everything real and imaginary 
attributed to the permissive l%()s and the deleterious effects these heady times 
supposedly had on schooling has led to a general acceptance of a challenging 
'core* curriculum. That was the central thrust of A Nation at Risk. Oesigning a 
rich core curriculum is a bandwagon on which many have jumped. Mortimer 
Adler and some of his friends dreamed up a core curriculum. The Paidcia Pro- 
posal, that they think would enable all individuals to develop into well-rounded 
\ulture carriers' who with that knowledge could work cooperatively to solve the 
world's most pressing problems (Adler, 1982). Allan Bloom wants an elite 
curriculum to exclude women and minorities, believing their inclusion has ruined 
the academy. His CUosin^t of the Amertian Mind, noi coincidentally. has been a 
runaway best seller (Bloom, 1987). E.l). Hirsch believes only when heretofore 
excluded populations. Blacks and other minorities, become 'culturally literate' 
(i.e.. share a common understanding), will they he able to escape poverty and 
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ascend to first-class citizenship. He has generated a list of what he insists is 
culturally necessary knowledge (Mirsch, 1988). 

The need for a shared understanding is not the significant issue. An intercon- 
nected shared understanding is an essential ingredient in a quality education. At 
issue is the nature of that knowledge and how decisions are made regarding it. 
Effective School advocates believe that the curriculum served up to the affluent 
contributed to their affluence. Perhaps, but it is just as likely that the curriculum 
was organized to entertain affluence not to edify them. Furthermore, a curricu- 
lum that organizes persons to positions of superiority may not be the curriculum 
needed to overcome conditions ot oppression. The anthropologist Jules Henry, 
after examining the textbooks in the 196()s concluded that students went to 
school to learn to be 'stupid' about: race, labor, economics, poverty, commun- 
ism, and war (Henry. 1968). Frances Fitzgerald makes a similar point in Aniaica 
Rci'iscii (Fitzgerald, 1979). The Effective School 'rich' curriculum may be just 
that, a curriculum for the rich. It tot), may be an updated education for stupidity. 
Because there is an unwillingness to truly examine the very hard problems the 
world fices, the core curriculum is likely to be a sugar-coated placebo. It is 
organized only for school. Textbooks, 

, . . portray the world as a Utopia of the eternal present — a place 
without conflicts, without malice or stupidity . . . these bland fictions 
propagated for the purpose of creating good citizens, may actually 
achieve the opposite; thev give young people no warning of the real 
dangers ahead. (Fitzgerald. 1979. 'p. 218) 

Fitzgerald refers specifically to history hooks, hut the Effective School core 
curriculum suffers — as do all other projected core curriculums — from a lack of 
reality in all subject areas. 

It is difficult to get an accurate perception of reality when all the important 
evaluation measures are so closely linked to the classroc^m. Because there is no 
external validation — applying school-obtained knowledge to important out-of- 
school problems — the amount of bias in measures is difficult to determine. The 
Effective School strives for achievement on standardized tests that may underrate 
what C^hicanos really know. The bias may exist in the psychometric structure ot 
the test. It is also likely to he in reactions to the testing procedures (e.g.. test 
anxiety). 

{.lime Escalante, an outstanding Effective School educator depicted in the 
film, Statid and Deliver, organized his calculus teaching to help his Chicano and 
Chicana students succeed in a subject normally monopc^lized by Anglo students 
who attend high status schools. His students scored very high on the stand- 
ardized test developed by the Educational Testing Service (ETS). causing the 
ETS to investigate and ultimately require those students to submit to brutal non- 
standardized retesting. Escalante did not object to the test, but to the 
differential treatment his students received in the testing, which he clearly 
believed was prejudicial along ethmc and social-class lines. Thus, Escalante, like 
all good Effective School educators, accepted the system's parameters, he Just 
wanted his students to he treated no diffferently than advantaged students who 
attended highly regarded high schools. As Valencia and Aburto (this volume) 
underscore, he wanted to demonstrate conclusively, and he did, that C'hicanos 
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WLTC not only cducablc, but .is cducaMc as students reputed to be intellectually 
superior. While indeed Escalante's students appear to be as educable as youth 
from the most advantaged backgrounds, what he demonstrated may not be either 
enough or the most desirable path to take. 

In sum. the Effective School movement is a promising deveU)pment. Some 
aspects of it — high expectations and a quality curriculum — appear to be vital to 
any successful effort to reduce Chicano school failure. Its strength is its clarity of 
purpose. Its weaknesses are too narrow a focus and too imprecise actions. The 
strategy operates without consideration of broader political and economic issues. 
Because it is totally a school-centered strategy it may have even less impact on 
the political economy than the compensattiry strategy it has moved to displace. 
The attaek on the compensatory strategy ct)uld lead to a dismanthng of categori- 
cal aid (e.g.. ESEA) and the loss of revenues that those programs have brought 
through the hiring of community residents. Such a possibility could also load to 
an even greater disparity be' vn C^hieano adults in the classroom (e.g., teacher 
aides) and C!hicano studen .an currently is the case. The lack of consideration 
of brtiader issues is reflected in curriculum and evaluation. The Effective School 
accepts existing curriculum ami evaluatit)n and wants only an equal share of the 
existing world for minorities. According to current law. a fair share of admis- 
sions tt) the University of C'alifornia would be the top 12.5 per cent of Chicanos 
graduating annually from C^ilifornia's high schools. That would require a three- 
fold increase in the current eligibility rate for University admissit)n. Tripling the 
C^hicano admission rate to the University would be a remarkable achievement, 
but would still leave 87.5 per cent unaccounted for. What would happen to them? 

The prospects for the 12.5 per cent who ctmceivably get to the University 
because the Effective School succeeds is also in doubt. Effective School propo- 
nents are exceedingly optimistic about future opportunities for academically 
successful minority students. The optimism ignores important realities. The 
Effective School approach rose to prominence during a very conservative decade 
111 American history and seems to have absorbed much of the orientation of that 
period. A very strong element in the Effective School is collaboration with 
business leaders, and while it is important for education tti be symbiotically 
related to business, it is also important to have a measure of critical independ- 
ence. Business leader prontumcements are not gospel; they reflect a particular 
slant not necessarily supportive of the political and econonnc health ol minority 
commimities. In plamiing for the future, consideration should be given to the 
'sustained prosperity' during the decade the Effective School has been in exist- 
ence. This prosperity not only failed to help Hispanics (and presumably C!hica- 
nos) — they got poorer (see Valencia. Chapter 1). Imagine what would have 
h.ippened to Hispanics if. instead of p5<isperity. there had been a depression? One 
very distinct possibility would be a demand for greater change than is found in 
the Effective School. Effective School supporters claim that if Mispanics had not 
been assigned to unchallenging tracks and taught by teachers that expected little 
from them, they would have been able to benefit from the econtimic conditions. 
Hut the economic conditions, as good as they were, were not good enough to 
provide all college graduates with g(nHl jtibs — as previously reported. In \^)HU, 
li) per cent (if college graduat<^ were in jtibs that required no college education. If 
in this period C^hicanos had greater representation in the college graduate group it 
is very likely that their representatitMi in less than ctUlege requirement jobs would 
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in all probability have been even greater since Chicanes have lower incomes for 
vears of education than Anglos. Moreover if Chicanos were more represented m 
die ranks of the college graduates, Anglos would have had less representation m 
this advantaged group with very difficult to predict results. It is not at all clear 
that increased education would in itself overcome the other pohtical advantages 
and sponsorships mto employment that Anglos presently enjoy. Attempting to 
gam advantage within a political economy without a clearly defined vision and a 
political strategv to reach that vision is a risky proposition, at best. It is much too 
early to conclude that the Effective School approach will either help or hinder 
Chicano advancement in the political economy. 



A Democratic Education and its Implications for 
Chicano School Success 

There is no unanimity about democratic education. Dewey^s, 'what the best and 
wisest parent wants for his own child, that must the community want for all of 
its children' (1^)00, p. 7), is an attempt to enlarge the concern of democracy 
bevond the individual. That is certainly a part of a democratic education. The 
foundation on which the Effective School rests is the idea that the disadvantaged 
minority child deserves the same education 'the best and wisest want for their 
children' To that extent the Effective School is democratic. But the best and the 
brightest may be very wrong (see Halberstam, 1972). Amy Gutmann goes far 
beyond Dewey in her definition of democratic education and warns about abuses 
111 the name of democracy. 

C:itizens and public officials can use democratic processes to destroy 
democracy. They can undermine the intellectual foundations ot future 
democratic deliberations by implementing educational policies that 
either repress unpopular (but rational) ways of thinking or exclude some 
future citi7.ens from an education adequate for participating in democra- 
tic politics. A democratic society must not be constrained to legislate 
what the wisest parents want for their child, yet it niun be constrained 
not to legislate poUcies that render democracy repressive or discrimina- 
tory. A democratic theory of education recognizes t^e importance of 
empowering citizens to make educational pohcy and also constraming 
their choices among policies in accordance with those principles — ot 
non-repression and nondiscrimination — that preserve the intellectual 
and social foundations of democratic deliberations. A society that 
empowers citizens to make educational pohcy, moderated by these 
two principled constraints, realizes the democratic ideal of democracy. 
(Cnitniann, 1987, p. 14) 

Democratic education is persuasion rather than coercion. It is not ^kinder and 
gentler' authoritarianism, or even authoritarianism that can be established to be in 
the interest of those being led. It is not any kind of persuasion; it is universal and 
significant discussion about significant issues. Democratic education is neither 
subordmating the individual to the interest of any group, nor is it the elevation ot 
the individual over the group. It is most certainly not everyone doing his or her 
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thing. Dewey's idea of voluntary association is a critical clement that works only 
if there is persuasiveness to the association. Democratic education is both a means 
and an end. The means is informed debate leading to reflective action; the ends 
are a society 1) where decisions are made on the basis of universal participation in 
informed action; 2) where the majority rules only to the extent that specified 
rights of minorities are respected; and 3) where the decisions made equally 
encourage all members of the society to full participation in every facet of the 
society. 

Shirley Engle and Anna Ochoa identify five tenets of democracy: 1) respect 
for the dignity of the individual accompanied by respect for differences of 
feelings and opinion; 2) the right of individuals and groups to participate in 
decisions within the society as a whole; 3) the right of all individuals to he 
informed — . . the widest and freest distribution of information to all of the 
people is a democratic necessity, and therefore the education of the masses is a 
central concern of a democracy' (Engle and Ochoa, 1988, p. 10); 4) the assump- 
tion of an open society where change and improvement are taken for granted; 
and 5) an independence of the individual from the group. 

Presented here is a particular version of a Democratic School that embraces 
many of the practices of the Effective School, but not all of them. Elimination of 
tracking and expecting high levels of competence are indispensable to a democra- 
tic education, but the.se are not deemed to be sufficient for the elimination of 
C:hicano school failure. The fundamental difference between the two strategies is 
in the assessment of the nature of the problem facing education. A Democratic 
School advocate does not believe that the problems to be solved rest solely within 
the school nor does he/she believe equality can be attained by extending the 
schooling to minorities that affluent populations presently receive. The long-term 
goals ot change are far more ambitious in a Democratic School than in either the 
Compensatory or Effective School models. The day-to-day practices are no more 
ambitious. The problem posed in this book — C:hicano school fiilure — is 
perceived to be the consequence of the failure to institute democratic schooling 
practices. A truly democratic school is not only an equal opportunity school, it is 
also one that takes into consideration poverty and other pressing world prob- 
lems. One important difference between the Effective School and a Democratic 
School is that the latter strives for more than a redistribution of the pie; it 
critically examines the ingredients of the pie. 

Democratic Schooling involves an articulated challenge to everyone to 
participate in the development of an understanding of the requirenu-nts of a 
democratic educational process. A Democratic School is one in which there 
IS a conscious striving to organize all school activities toward compliance with 
mutn.illy .igrced-upon requirements. A Democratic School can be conceived to 
have f(nir components: knowledge: participation; rights; and equal encourage- 
ment (Pearl. 1988). These components are similar to the tenets identified bv 
Engle and Ochoa (1988). 

When knowledge is addressed from a democratic perspective, a crucial 
cjuestion is raised: knowledge for what? And that question is an invitation to a 
debate. What ihe Effective School considers closed is wide open in the Democra- 
tK School In a Democratic School every student is provided with sufficieiu 
knowledge to permit each to be an informed participant in debates about policies 
directed toward: establishing world peace, overcoming poverty, preserving the 
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livability of the environment, and defining and achieving racial, ethnic, and 
gender equality. The Effective School asks adult authorities to solve the problem 
of inequality; in the Democratic School students are. expected to play a significant 
role in studying the problem, proposing solutions, and acting on those proposals. 
The difference is active participation in the development of knowledge versus 
passive abst)rption of* .uithority defined knowledge. 

A Democratic School is not only ccncerned with big issues, there is also 
concern for individual quality of Ufe. In a Democratic School every student is 
provided with the knowledge and experience to have cqtuil choice in work, 
politics, culture, leisure and personal development (Pearl, 1972). With work, the 
Denu^cratic School and the Effective School difTer in that, in the latter, students 
are asked to help shape the configuration of work. 

Equality from the Democr.itic Scliool perspective moves from solelv an 
evaluative judgment to a curricular concern. Chicano school success, for exam- 
ple, hecDines a subject to be taught, and subsumed under it are the artificially 
abstracted subjects — English, social studies, i7iath, science, foreign languages, 
and the arts. These same 'subjects' provide the intellectual foundation for solving 
other problems, but in each iiKtaiue. the knowledge is developed with the 
problem in mind, not the other way around. Unless all students are taught that 
they are responsible for solvmg both their own and the world's problems and the 
school has the responsibility for providing them with the opportunity to develop 
the knowledge necessary for solving important issues, the resolution of pressing 
problems must be delegated to some unspecified 'others'. Unfortunatelv, in 
important areas the 'others' do not agree and they are forced to turn to the 
uninformed ti> adjudicate the diftl rences. Igiu^rance does not relieve anv citizen in 
a society that aspires to be denuHTatic frtMii respoiisibilitv. but merelv guarantees 
that the final decision w ill not be based on knowledge or logic. Even if a group 
of \uper kiunvers' could come to a consensus on a particular matter there is no 
assurance that the people not involved in the decision-making would permit 
effective action to be taken. An unint'ormed electorate may not be able to solve 
any problems, but that ignorance does not prev ent the sabotaging of solutions 
imposetl on the ignorant by some elite. In many instances the elite-inspired 
solutions were wrong. I he errors made by elites ami sabotaged bv ignorance do 
not constitute a defense of ignorance. The inabilitv ot" elites to be right on all or 
even most important issues only makes the case for a Democratic School more 
powerful. 

C!hicano school failure i-. both a big picture and an iiulivitlual concern. The 
knowletlge develope<.l ain.i organized for solving the problem is presente<.l at both 
levels. At one level, the stutleiu is prep.ired to be a citi/en with respoiisibilitv lor 
determining school policies and tnher policies that impinge on the issue of 
C^liu ano stlu)ol failure. At the odier level, all students are encouraged U) sui ieed 
III all of society\ legal actu itics and in all of s(Hiel\ \ sanctioned activities and lo 
derive fulU" the benefits of citi/en in a ilemocratic school. The two levels are 
interreKiied and are taught with the interrelaticMiship in mind. 

1 he issue of knowledge is a critical one for education. I'wo separate issues 
rtqmre more ilhiinm.mon. C>m\ i-, the kiiowleilge suffiuent t(^ meet the goal of 
intorineil citi/en? I he other, thu's the curnculuin faiily treat all groups and 
individuals? it is hard to ilispute the Knv level of knowledge requirement m 
today's schools, Almost every observer of the school finds it a stupid place 
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(C:usick. 1983: Goodlad. 1984; Jackson. 1986; Welsh. 1986). Reform has not made 
schools more intellectually stimulating; if anything, they are more vapid and 
deadly. Ask any high school student, 'how was school today?' and the vast 
majority will answer, *borrrrring\ That response stmiulates school authorities to 
tower intellectual demands. The Effective School seems bound and determined ro 
make schools as deadly for the minorities as it has been for the affluent. The issue 
is not only that school knowledge is uncngaging. It may also be off the mark. 
What is taught is not what people really need to know to be creative influences in 
the emerging world (Sirotnik, 1983). What is t^^ught about peace, poverty, labor, 
race, gender, class and ethicality is both superficial and often distorted. 

Peace is not an nnportant curriculum area in US education. Most textbooks 
on edueation give it no more than a line, including it as an elect ^ ; topic in social 
studies (Gutek. 1983; Hessong and Weeks. 1987; Johanningmeier, 1985; Johnson. 
Collins. Dupuis andjohansen. 1988; Levine and Havighurst. 1989; Ornstein and 
Levine. 1984; Provenzo, 1986; Selakovich, 1984; Smith. 1987; Walker, Kozma 
and Green, 1989; Wynn and Wynn, 1988). The History-Social Science Curriculum 
Framework issued by the State Department of California makes passing refeiences 
to issues of war and peace but these are only incidental and tend to reinforce 
existing US foreign policy. The course descriptions included in the framework 
are designed to provide 'an integrated and sequential development* (State Depart- 
ment of California. 1988. p. 29). The course descriptions are intended to be 
merely 'illustrative' (i7>i(/.. p. 29) rather than prescriptive, but these guides clearly 
indicate an absence of concern for preparing students to be leaders in foreign 
policy development. It is not until students reach the tenth grade that they begin 
to deal with peace issues. In this year students learn about World Wars I and II 
and the rise of totalitarianism under Hitler and Stahn. They are expected to 
discover how ' . . . Western leaders abandoned the Polish government-in-exile 
and acquiesced to Stalin's demands for Poland and learn about. the 

Vietnam War and its aftermath, particularly the genocide committed in Cambo- 
dia by the Pol Pot regime' (ibid., p. 89). In the eleventh grade students are 
introduced to foreign policy. They learn about Theodore Roosevelt's '"big 
stick" policies . . . President Wilson's Fourteen Points and the League of Nation', 
and from World War II they learn. . . diis war taught Americans to tiiink in 
global terms . . . |and lo| grasp the geopolitical implications of the war and its 
importance for postwar internatit>nal relations' (ibid., pp. 96-97). A major concern 
in the eleventh grade is on the (>old War and on the actions based on cold war 
thinking. In this year students are made aware of 'President Eisenhower's warn- 
ing about a "military-industrial complex"' (ibid., p. 98) and the impact that 
UKTcased military demands have on the ability to meet civilian needs. It is at this 
tune in a student's career that she or he learns about policy toward Latin 
America. '... and the spread of CUiban influence, indigenous revolution, and 
counterrevolution in Nicaragua and LI Salvador in 1908' (ibid., p. 98). Students 
are asked to consider fi>reign policy from different political party perspectives. 
Keconnnended for the concluding element of a one semester twelfth-grade 'Prin- 
ciples of American Democracy |course is| ... an activity in which students 
analy/c a major social issue. . . . Aniong the topics that might be addressed arc: 
. . . nuclear arms proliferatioti and amis control . . .' (ibid., p. 107). Nowhere in 
this panoramic sweep of events and concepts is there a specific call for a systema- 
tic analysis of foui competing approaches to foreign policy: peace through 
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strength (current policy), peace through multinational actions (United Nations or 
some extension of that approach), bi-lateral agreements (SALT and extensions of 
that approach), and unilateral disarmament initiatives (large-scale reduction in 
military expenditures). 

While all students should know more about different approaches to foreign 
policy, Chicanos have a particular concern with peace issues. The East Los 
Angeles (2hicano Moratorium, at which the demand for an end to the Vietnam 
War was made, signaled in may ways the consolidation of a Chicano conscious- 
ness (Munoz, 1989), A foreign policy dictated by overwhelming niihtary 
strength could also impact heavily on Chicanos. Any unneces.>ary dollars spent 
on defense could have adverse effects on the quality of Chicanr life because those 
expenditures could preclude funding activities that could reduce poverty, and as 
previously cited Chicanos are disproportionately involved in poverty. 

Poverty receives an interesting treatment in education. It is a part of the 
curriculum but only as an historical oddity, and it is also presented as a justifica- 
tion for compensatory education, hi the course descriptions provided in the 
History-Soiial ScicnLC Curriculum Framework (State Pepartment of California, 
198K). poverty crops intermittently, hi the eighth grade students are expected to 
learn that the early years of the Republic were characterized by boom and bust 
that 'created both progress and poverty' (p. 71) and later, during the rise of 
industrialism after the Civil War, students are to be told there was a dark side 
to America — sweat shops, grinding impoverish men t. and prejudice directed 
against Hispanics. Blacks, Jews and others. Toward the end of the year students 
learn that great strides have been made in the twentieth century to overcome 
poverty \vhile a significant minority . (p. 75) continue to be left behind. 

Puriiig high school stutlents are expected to become more analytical. Social 
studies in these years are designed 'to deepen and extend their understanding of 
the more demanding civic learnings' (p. 76). The deepening of understanding of 
poverty begins in the eleventh grade with an 'in-depth study . . . the Progressive 
Era' (p. 94) and the efforts of muck rakers, for example, Lincoln Steffens. and 
novelists. Upton Sinclair for instance, to awaken concern for the downtrodclen 
and poor. Poverty again becomes a topic for discussion in cc^tincction with tUv 
(Jreat Depression of the I93()s (also in tire eleventh grade). Since World War 11. 
poverty is treated as a minority problem, and as a minority problem it is neither 
accurately described nor seriously analyzetl. The Poverty Program of the 196()s is 
given at most a quick once-over with particular interventions, such as Affirma- 
tive Action, illuminated neither by a logic nor sufficient supportive evidence for 
students to make sense of the efforts to reduce poverty in populations where it is 
concentrated. 0{ much greater importance is the dearth of consideration of 
different possible strategies for the elimination of poverty. This is particularly 
true today when there is virtuallv no political debate of alternative approaches to 
any social problem. Not too long ago progressive taxation or other governmen- 
tal interventions were given some consideration as measures to improve the lot of 
those at the bottom of the economic heap. Now, no idea is floated until there is 
substantial evidence of an already existing large-scale support. Notions and 
visions that stimulated debate twenty years ago — guaranteed annual income, 
stimulation ot the economy, government-generated full empU>ymeiit and com- 
munity action (Lampman, Theobold. Pearl and Alinsky, 196()) — simply are not 
part of the current intellectual scene. 
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Education textbooks arc organized to produce one of two efTects; poverty is 
cither an important cause of school failure or schools arc organized to keep the 
poor at the bottom of the social ladder (e.g., Ornstcin and Levine; 1984; Smith, 
l*i87). In one instance the inference is that compensatory education is the desired 
response and in the other there is the implicit conclusion that nothing can be 
done. And while sonic textbooks are critical of current school practices there are 
virtually no practical suggestions for improving schooling. Receiving no mention 
is the idea that poverty should be part of the curriculum and students should be 
challenged to review and evaluate alternative solutions as they struggle to de- 
velop solutions of their own. 

The environment has become increasingly a topic of class discussion. As 
early as the fourth grade the History-Social Sdaicc Curricidufu h'ramework (State 
Pepartment of California, 1988) calls for children in c:alifornia schools 'to ex- 
plore the relationship between C'.aliforina's economic and population growth in 
the twentieth century and its geographical location and environmental factors' (p. 
50). Textbooks on social studies in the elementary school subsume the environ- 
ment under the study of geography. Human alteration of the environment for 
good and bad are briefly and superficially considered in elementary school. 
Energy is a topic to be considered. The proposed currieulum does not do what 
Schunke insists is needed. 

The world is facing a number of energv problems such as dwindling 
fossil fuels, increasing energy costs, the nuclear controversy, energy- 
related environmental problems, and the unequal distribution of energy 
resources throughout the world. These and other problems require 
ciuifrontatitin antl resolution. (Schunke. 1988, p. 73) 

CAMisideration of energy or any other environmental problem is not likely to 
imprfU'c the lol of C.hicanos. When ihe environmental movement caught the 
imagination of Americans, it displaced concern for the plight of minorities. And 
while C:hicanos and other minorities tend to suffer the most from envir(Mimental 
devastation — working in unsafe conditions, living in and about toxic waste, 
suffering the most during periods when energy costs rise, etc., it is also true that 
C!hicanos can be the victims of environmental action. A recommendation in the 
} Hsfory-Sociol Snnuc (jtrriculuni I-ratncworh. calls for an examination of 'the con- 
flict between increased economic growth and environmental priorities' {State 
Department of C\difornia. 1988, p. 781. This conflict often translates into liveli- 
hood (jiohs) versus livabiliry (the environment!. CMiicanos have difficultv geiting 
jobs when unemployment is low. When the economy is restricted because ot 
environmental cor derations those who have the greatest difficultv sceuring 
emplovment suffer ihe most. Asking students to invent a full-emplovmeni. 
non-poverty economy that sustains a healthy environment is never a considera- 
tion in current curriculum frameworks. 

rhe argument of ideological bias in the turrtcitlum designed to reproduce 
elass. gender and racial inequality is substantive. It is not merely that issues of 
lUMice aie inaiietjuatelv tieated in the curriculum, school practices reinforce 
unequal treatment (Apple, 1979. I neie, 19SS; Ciiroux, 1981) I he argument goes 
hke this: 'Schools are luu insulated from racism, sexism, classism. and handicap- 
ped in societv. I hey mirrc^r these forms of social stratifuatuMi. ami in several 
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ways contribute to their reproduction' (Grant and Sleeter, 1985, p, 142). Re- 
search tends to support lack of equality in curriculum. Subtly, and not so subtly, 
students learn that the 'most important things arc done by white, wealthy men; 
that students have little power to shape the conditions of institutions within 
which they live; and that injustices ... are in the past tense and are no longer 
issues' (Grant and Sleetcr. 1985, p. 144). Grant and Slccter examine how the 
most celebrated reports on educational reform have dealt with these inequalities 
and find them timid and superficial. For example, Mortimer Adler in The Paideia 
Proposal (1982) allows that many students grow up inmiersed in poverty but he 
docs not recommend 'that schools help them critically examine this problem, its 
roots, and possible avenues for change' (Grant and Sleeter, 1985, p. 150), 

Probably the most dramatic evidence of exclusion of Chicanos from the 
curriculum is found in E.D. Hirsch's Cultural Literacy (1988). Hirsch, like Adler, 
calls for a common core of knowledge that all in the society must know if they 
are to be 'culturally literate*. He and a few colleagues develop a listing of critical 
knowledge consisting of approximately 5.000 names, dates, quotations, events, 
etc. In that enormous inventory the word Chicano is included but, apart from 
Joan Baez. no Chicanos or Chicanas., John Wayne is on the list, as is Shirley 
Temple and Babe Ruth and Superman, Not to be found in this compendium of 
1\%U Every American S'ceds to Know (the subtitle of Hirsch's book) are the likes of 
Ernesto Galarza, Tomas Rivera, Luisa Moreno, Joscfina Fierro, the Sleepy 
Lagoon Defense Conmiittce, or Caesar Chavez, It is not only Chicanos that are 
excluded from this list but virtually all Latinos. Laurel and H;irdy and W.C. 
Fields are there, but not Cantinflas — the Mexican Charlie Chaplin. Of course, 
the non-Mexican Charlie Chaplin made it. Benito Juarez receives no mention, 
while J')avy Oockett. Bing Crosby. Al Caponc. and John Dillinger and even 
Archie Bunker get included — some might conclude that is because he helped 
create the list. In this instance. C^hicanos receive very much worse treatment than 
do Blacks. Hirsch includes a number of distinguished Black writers — Maya 
Angelou, (!ountee Cullen, Paul Laurence Dunbar, (Jwendolyn Brooks, Langston 
Hughes; some Black musicians are in the list — Louis Armstrong. Scott Joplin. 
Ella Fitzgerald. Clnick Berrv (curiously Duke Ellington and Count Basic are 
out); a sprinkling of Black scientists — Benjamin Banneker and Ck*orge Washing- 
ton (!arver; and assorted social activists — Nat Turner. Sojourner Truth. Harriet 
Tubman. Frederick Douglass, Booker T. Washington. W.E.B. Du Bois, Marcus 
Garvey, Martin Luther King, Jr. and Paul Robeson (wlio could have been listed 
as an athlete and artist as well). Making Hirsch's list is a distinguished Black 
educator. Mary McLeod Bethinie, a community leader, Ralph Bunche. mk\ a 
sampling of athletes — Joe Louis. Jesse Owens, Jackie Robinson, Hank A;iron, 
Muhammad Ali. Nowhere to be foimd are such Hispanics as C\irlos Fuentes or 
( Gabriel CJarcia Marquez and countless other artists, scholars, political Iciiders, 
even athletes. The (miy Latin Americans that Hirsch feels are worthy learning 
ahtuit are Diego Rivera and Fidel Castro. 

I he absence of a Chicano body of knowledge in the curriciilmn is a contrib- 
uting factor to Chicano school failure but how much the addition of a number of 
names sp(^r,ulically thrown about m unconnected bits and pieces would help 
IS not Jt .ill clear. Many of the Blacks Hirsch recognizes are included in the 
curriculum and their uiclusion has not materially improved school performance 
of Blacks, The arbitiary and somewhat capricious identification of vital know- 
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ledge IS a problem no matter who or what is included. Knowledge, like every- 
thing in education, becomes universally appreciated when that knowledge is used 
to solve important individual and social problems. Hirsch makes clauns for the 
utility of his definition of 'cultural literacy'. But the claims ring hollow; there are 
no specific problems that he shows will be solved with his notions of common 
knowledge. How does knowing of the existence of Jimmy Stewart (included by 
Hirsh) aid us in anything other than trivia? Why should Jimmy Stewart be on the 
list and Gary Cooper and Henry and Jane Fonda excluded? That the Hirsch book 
could have received some critical acclaim is an indication of the inadequacy of the 
debate over necessary knowledge. That debate will not be improved by experts 
writing better books. That debate will be improved by involving a much wider 
range of people in the discussions about necessary knowledge. The decisions 
made about curriculum nnist be far more democratic than is currently the case, hi 
Oemocratic Schooling the debate about necessary knowledge is ongoing and 
unending. Inequality becomes a major part of the curriculum, and the nature 
of its existence is examined in depth as are all plausible solutions. The debate 
is democratic when everyone participates with equal power and access to 
knowledge. 

Democratic participation is equal involvement in decisions that affect one's 
life. In Democratic Schooling, students and parents are deeply involved in de- 
cisions about curriculum, discipline, budgets, co-curricular activities, school 
organization, and selection of staff and administrators. Their opinions are taken 
seriously. While both Democratic Schooling and the Effective School require 
strong teacher and administrative leaders, the leadership is ^-ery different. The 
Democratic Schooling leader is a leader to the extent that she or he is able to 
persuade with logic and evidence. One standard against which a democratic 
leader is judged is acceptance of his or her authority. If no one voluntarily 
follows, she or he is no leader. Winning a following is not sufficient: that 
following has to be won on the basis of the quality of the argument. Such 
leadership generates an atmosphere of reasonability and mutual responsibility. 
The Effective School leader sets the tone and commands. There is litde in that 
system that is negotiable. The curriculum and the standards are fixed. Leadership 
in such instances \^ efficiency. There is shared decision-making, but only on the 
means to non-negotiable goals. 

The two approaches differ in their understanding of accountability. The 
authoritarian Effective School is accountable upwards — students to the teacher, 
teacher to the principal, principal to the school superintendent, and ultimately to 
national interest. In I)emocratic Schooling, accountability goes downward — the 
ultimate determination is made by the student. Being accountable downward is 
defending with Icgic and evidence all requests made of students, to students. The 
strenj;th of the school is the quality of the arguments. In both types of schools, 
effort is made to generate loyalty and student ownership of the process. In the 
Effective School, the loyalty is won w^th immediate payoffs in improved per- 
formance on standardised achievement tests and the long-tenn return is prtjmise 
of economic success. In Democratic Schooling, the immediate pay-off is political 
inriuence in classr(HMii activities (although academic performance would be an 
important consideration ni the decision-making); the long-term pay-t^tf is an 
extension of this gratification. Participation is intended to bring about a change in 
tlefimtioii of self, from a less self-centered to a more citizen-centered individual. 
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In this sense, participation is a logical extension of cooperative learning that is 
featured in some Effective Schools. 

Student rights are important in a Democratic School hicluded in these rights 
are: 1) freedom of expression — the right to express unpopular political senti- 
ments and disagr*^'* ith the teacher and other school authorities; 2) privacy — 
protection from prying and intrusion into personal space; 3) a due process system 
of presumption of innocence, the right not to testify against oneself, the right to 
counsel, the right to trial before an independent tribunal, and protection against 
cruel and unusual punishments; and 4) the right not to be a captive audience. 
Neither the Effective School nor the Compensatory Approach gives much atten- 
tion to student rights, which are often sacrificed in the interests of efficiency. 
Even when fully understood and ipprcciated rights are not easily practiced; there 
are strains between different democratic requirements. Universal education and 
the right not to be a captive audience do not fit neatly together, and such strains 
test the leadership of the teacher and administrator, hi democracy, the test is 
whether the authority can persuade rather than coerce. It is the lack of serious 
effort to be persuasive on student rights that makes the Effective School an 
authoritarian school. For rights to be a reality, they must be prominent in the 
curriculum. It is inconceivable that anyone educated about democracy and rights 
would elevate, for example, Oliver North to a hero status. 

Equal encouragement in all legitimate activities of a society is a democratic 
requirement that addresses both the distribution of benefits in the society and the 
limitations in the opportunity structure. In Democratic Sclujoling there would be 
considerable discussion and experimentation with three different understandings 
of equality: equal treatment, equal result, and equal encouragement. The first of 
tlv* is espoused by the Effective School whose approach calls for treating all 
students in an identical manner. Equal results require some form of redistribu- 
tion, either voluntary or confiscatory, whereby some assets, wealth or special 
services, of the advantaged are transferred to the disadvantaged. The Compensa- 
tory Approach is a very modest and quite flawed form of redistribution. The third 
would offer such treatment to encourage all to maximum competence. Each 
of these requires thorough examinatitm of a range of policies including: wage 
policies, tax policies, the. role of government in the creation of services, or 
in the redistribution of wealth and income, university admission policies, and 
credentialing policies. C^urrently there is precious little discussion about equality 
of any kind anywhere in our society, and most of it is acrimonious attacks on 
limited efforts to ameliorate uiuierrepresentation of women and minorities. 

The requirements of denuKracy enter into every phase of education — 
school structure, curriculum, classroom management, discipline, and govern- 
ance. Democratic Schooling is organized on the premise that C^hicano students 
fail in schot>l because C'hicanos are victims of undemocratic practices in and out 
of school. The lack of democracy extends far beyond a denial of schot)ling 
affluent students receive. More important, by far. is the exclusion from the 
decisit>n-making that determines the education a person receives. In Democratic 
Scht>oling situations .'re created that enable the powerless to become ptnverful — 
powerful in the sense ti\u they can understand the systems that act on them 
sufficiently well to change them in a defensible and predictable tiirectitm. If the 
goal of the Effective Sclu>ol is to master acadenncs, the goal ot Democratic 
schooling is to put knowledge to work. 
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Democracy is never an all-or-nothing atTair. In Democratic Schooling, 
democracy is conceived of as a more-or-less proposition. The intent is not to 
arrive at a perfect democracy, but rather to develop one that is more equitable 
and better. Today, some populations in the society get closer to the benefits of 
democracy than do others, and when they do they build barriers that make it 
more difficult for the others to enjoy that which an imperfect democracy pro- 
vides. Such a distortion is discussed in Democratic Schooling as a prologue to 
developing in students the need to consider large systems, because only when 
democracy is considered as a total system will it be possible for the excluded to 
be included. When those in power create policies that deny access to the ex- 
cluded, they undermine the foundations of democracy on which they stand. A 
Democratic School thus is one that makes the world a better place for all, but not 
without struggle or sacrifice. Part of Democratic Schooling curriculum is learn- 
ing how to produce change democratically. In Democratic Schooling students 
learn not only what should be changed but how to participate in Democratic 
Social Change, 

The basic assumption of a Democratic Social Change is that inequahty is 
deeply imbedded in all of society's structures and only a total political strategy 
will lead to a significant and sustained reduction in Chicano school failure. The 
strategy is informed by the beliet that all change is political and that only 
democratic political change can reduce inequality because it is only in democracy 
that there is an interest in equality. Turning to democracy at this time may 
appear to be a futile endeavor in that commitment to democratic understanding is 
crumbling almost everywhere. Not only is there little concern for the democratic 
concept but there is Httle interest in democratic activities. Fewer and fewer people 
vote with each succeeding election. It is possible to extrapolate to a time when an 
election will be called and nobody will come. Democracy is a meaningless 
irrelevant term to school children; it never has had a footing in US education. 
And yet, unless there is a turn to democracy, the conditions of inequality that 
introduced this essay (and the other conditions that are related to it: a deteriorat- 
ing environment, a non-responsive government, an inability to achieve 
luni-violent resolution to international dispute, runaway growth in crime and 
substance abuse, etc.) can only get worse. If denuHTacy does not inform 
education, some action distinctly undemocratic will. 

Democracy is important to education because education can never be under- 
stood on its own terms (as much as the Effective School and Compensatory 
Approach educators would like that to happen). Education always is, and always 
should be subsumed under national purposes. Joel Spring gencates. a list of 
national purposes that education has been required to serve (Spring, 1^)85). In the 
l^^SOs a right-wing initiative directed schools to win the war in space. In the l%()s 
a liberal Democratic administration appealed to schools to overcome racism and 
poverty. In the P)7()s the Nixon-Ford administrations called on education to 
overcome unemploy ability (as distinct from unemployment) with expanded 
vocational education. An«l in the l*>8l)s education was reformed so that the 
United States can regain its rightful position in the world economy. *In none of 
these eras did the piiblic schools win the militaiy arms race, end poverty, or cure 
unemployment . . . r.du< .itit)n has been a political fo{)tball ard has been made t<^ 
serve special mterests' (Spring, I^^Hn, pp, H^-7). Education as a subservient in- 
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stitution must continue until a democratic education itself is raised to the level of 
^national interest*. Anything less will be a repetition of failed efforts. 

The case for a Democratic Social Change stems from two historical sources: 
social reproduction theorists and social reconstruction theorists. The social repro- 
duction theorists (Apple, 1979; Bowles and Gintis, 1976; Giroux, 1981) present 
both logic and considerable evidence th-^t schools reproduce the economic struc- 
ture and ideological foundations of a society. Schools are structured to direct 
students to appropriate stations in life and thereby preserve race, class, and 
gender inequality. According to this line of thinkmg students are taught to accept 
conditions of inequality as necessary and fair. In practice, ideological repro- 
duction has changed over time. Once patriotism was a major emphasis of the 
curriculum and the teaching. Frances Fitzgerald traces the changes in history 
textbooks. 

Ideologically speaking, the histories of the fifties were implacable, seam- 
less. Inside their covers, America was perfect: the greatest nation in the 
world, and the embodiment of democracy, freedom, and technological 
progress. . . . Who, after all, would dispute the wonders of technology 
or the superiority of the English colonists over the Spanish? Who would 
fmd fault with the pastorale of the West or the Old South? Who would 
question the anti-Communist crusade? (Fitzgerald, 1979, p. 10) 

Today, social production is less acts of commission — th.e active teaching of 
mindless loyalty — and more acts of omission — the not teaching enough of 
anything, and thereby discouraging students from becoming intellectually in- 
volved with important issues. Students are taught just enough to be intellectually 
paralyzed. 

. . . texts have changed and with them the country that American 
children are growing up into. The society that was once uniform is now 
a patchwork of rich and poor, old and young, men and women, blacks, 
whites, Hispanics and Indians. The system that ran so smoothly by 
means of the Constitution under the guidance of benevolent conductor 
Presidents is now a rattletrap affair. The past is no highway to the 
present; it is a collection of issues and events that do not fit together and 
that lead in no single direction. (Fitzgerald, 1979, pp. 10-11) 

Social reproduction analysts make a strong case for what schools do, whether by 
omission or commission, however, they leave us with very few specific practical 
suggestions for change. No coherent program of action stems from their analy- 
sis. 

The social reconstructionists believe schools can be active initiators of social 
change. Although he never formally identified with the classification, the most 
celebrated social reconstruction ist was Cieorge Counts (1932). His Dare the Schools 
Build a New Social Order? made the case in the extreme. The argument is less 
outrageous when put in the context of us tune. A great economic depression was 
sweeping the world and confidence in traditional leadership was low. C'ount» 
took the position that since some group of adults would necessarily impose 
themselves on the child why should it not be teachers. 
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. . , if (teachers) could increase sufficiently their stock of courage, inteUi- 
gcncc and vision Ithey] might become a social force of some magnitude 
. , , To the extent that they . . . fashion the curriculum and the proce- 
dures of the school they will defmitely and positively influence the social 
attitudes, ideals, and behavior of the coming generation. (Counts, 1932, 



Counts believed teachers could not be greater bunglers than the financiers, 
politicians and businessmen who he would have them replace. He did not 
advocate that teachers indoctrinate students with a particular point of view, but 
rather offer to them 'visions'against which all *our social institutions and practices 
. . . shoulci be critically examined' (Counts, 1932. p, 27), In those dismal days» 
(founts consigned capitalism to history's junk heap and looked to some form of 
democratic collectivism for salvation. He was not particularly optimistic. His 
reading of history informed him that brutal oppression and injustice were the 
ways the American privileged responded to challenge. But he accepted Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes' reading of Natural Law, *We are all fighting to make the 
kind of world that we should like'. He believed that teachers were obliged to 
present students with a 

. . . hner and more authentic vision [if they were critical of] . . . so- 
called patriotic societies | which] . , . though narrow and unenlightened, 
, , . nonetheless represent an honest attempt to meet a profound social 
and educational need. . , . Only [when we as teachers offer | a legacy of 
spiritual values will our children be enabled to find their place in the 
world, be lifted out the pre.',ent morass of moral indifference, be liber- 
ated from the senseless struggle for material success, and be challenged 
to high endeavor and achievement. (Counts, 1^32. p. 52) 

Counts' call for democracy is neither convincing nor operational, A more 
modest and defensible democratic change strategy, couched in a current context » 
would be a paraphrase of Counts, something like. Dare the School Prepare Students 
for Democratic Citizenship? Such a call is consistent with the State Department of 
California's }-{istorY-Socitil Science (jirriculum Framework (1988), The guidelines 
recommend that for the twelfth-grade course on 'Contemporary Issues', students 
prepare research on current social problems and present their positions at a 
school- wide consortium (Slate Departnient of C'alifornia, 19H8). A Democratic 
Social Change strategy would be more adventurous than that, bur not much 
more adventurous. In a democratic strategy, more debate would be encouraged 
as well as action consistent with the position taken. 

An education that prepares students for democratic change asks them to 
accept responsibility for governance in the classroom, and the issues of race, 
gender and ethnic equality faced by students on a daily basis. Students not only 
formulate tactics to deal with inequality, they also evaluate the etTectiveness of 
their efforts. It is not expected that all students would be for equality. It is 
expected that in a fair and complete debate, most people will be for equality and 
thai the will of' the majority will prevail, while the rights of the minority are 
protected. If that is not true, we are in very serious trouble. 

C^ne basic (.iifference between the Effective School and nemocratic School- 
ing is the responsibility given students to define and solve the problem of 
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inequality. Democratic Schooling takes the Effective School notion of 'everyone 
can learn' and carries it one step further. If every student can learn, then every 
student can act independently on that learning. That additional step transcends 
the student from being a pawn in someone else*s game to being an independent 
agent in the creation of the future. The next step would be to allow those 
students to find ways for voluntary association with others in collective action. 
Democracy goes an additional step: democratic citizens not only act, they also 
evaluate the effectiveness of that action and make the appropriate adjustments. 
The strategy consists of ongoing intellectual action and reflection (Freire, 1968). 

A democratic education may sound too theoretical or abstract to be useful. Is 
there any evidence to indicate desirability and feasibility with particular relevance 
to minority school failure? Not surprisingly. Democratic Schooling has had far 
too few rigorous tests. What little there is, however, is encouraging. In the 
l%()s, the Upward Bound Program at the University of Oregon was an experi- 
ment in Democratic Schooling. Special admission students (i.e., poor white and 
minority low achievers) were challenged to be involved in the governance of the 
program and to participate in other school reform activities at the University. At 
the same time, they were encouraged to be excellent university students. Four 
years later most of those 'inadmissible students' graduated from the University. 
One who did not graduate on time was Mary Groda. She was recruited to the 
University from a training school for delinquent girls. She was beset with many 
learning difficulties and personal problems, but that did not prevent her from 
becoming a medical doctor. Her story is presented in the 1986 CBS film. Love 
Mary. The democratic nature of the education she received did not get much 
attention, nor did the fact that others in that program with equally undistin- 
guished pre-coUege academic records graduated and went on to successful post- 
graduate careers. 

What distinguished the project was that it combined a rigorous traditional 
curriculum with a curriculum that challenged students to create the future. The 
workings of the University were demystified so that students would understand 
the logic and functioning of the institution that they first had to survive if they 
were ever to change it. The project only had a few elements of Democratic 
Schooling and yet it succeeded beyond all expectations. 

New C Queers is perhaps a more spectacular example that not only assisted 
minorities to graduate from the University but at the same time effectively 
recruited underrepresented minorities into teaching and other professions. In 
New Careers, rather than having the applicant meet the requirements of the job. 
a career ladder was created — c\g., teacher aide, teacher assistant, teacher asso- 
ciate, teacher. The entry position required no prior skill or experience. New 
C^ireerists worked their way each step of the ladder through a combination of 
work experience, university courses delivered at the work site and liberal art 
courses at the university (Pearl and Riessnian, 1965). The largest of the New 
Career programs was the C^ireer C^ppc^rtunity Program (COP) of the Education- 
al Professional Development Act (EPDA) of 1967. 

riic icntcrpiece o{ COP was the parapri^fessional aide who was usually 
niinoritv (54 per cent Black, 14.2 per cent Hispanic- American, 3.7 per 
icnt Native American).... Nearly nine-tenths of those enrolled were 
members o( low-income families (88 per cent were female) . . . The 
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program embraced 132 separate sites, roughly 18,000 participants ... 
(Carter. 1977, pp. 1B3~84) 

The goals of the Career Opportunity Program were diverse, broad and 
ambitious. In retrospect, probably too broad, too diverse and too ambitious. The 
COP was designed to: increase underrepresented minority teachers, demonstrate 
that inadmissible students can succeed in higher education, hft people mired in 
poverty out of poverty, better meet the needs of low-income children, improve 
staffing in schools, and 'respond to the growing belief that the then-present 
designs of teacher education were inadequate, particularly in preparing teachers 
for the children of the poor' (Carter, 1977, p, 184). 

New Careers apparently made progress on all fronts. How much progress is 
difficult to gauge since the program was short-lived, inconsistent within and 
between sites and only superficially evaluated. Despite these considerable difficul- 
ties there is powerful evidence to suggest that many minorities were recruited 
into teaching. 

COP was designed to serve low-income and minority adults. Nearly 
nine-tenths of those enrolled were members of low-income families and 
some seven-tenths were non-white. The continuing shortage of teachers 
with such backgrounds is seen, for example, in Alaska where 95 per cent 
of the children in the State Operated Schools were Native (Aleut, 
Eskimo, or Indian), while 99 per cent of the teachers at the start of the 
COP project were non-Native. On the Crow and Northern Cheyenne 
Reservations in Montana only five of the 210 certified teachers in 1970 
were Indians. At their conclusion, the Alaska Career Opportunity Pro- 
gram (run in conjunction with Teacher Corps) will have quadrupled the 
number of Native teachers, while the project serving the Crow and 
Northern Cheyenne will have increased the number of Indian teachers 
tenfold. 

Throughout the Hispanic-American and Indian communities there 
was still a woeful underrepresentation of 'indigenous' teachers. In Texas 
and the Southwest, for example COP projects emphasized bilingual and 
bicultural (Hispanic) education, and in New York City, a significant 
focus was placed in meeting the needs of part of that city's Puerto Rican 
children. 

Of the 142 degree-earning COP participants in the Chicago project, 
1 18 became teachers in 'target area schools', that is, in schools populated 
by children of low-income, minority (Black and Hispanic) background. 
(C:arter, 1977, pp. 187. 204) 

Students in the COP project did extremely well in higher educarion. An 
evaluation of four COP projects in Periiisylvania found anunig those 

, . . people who normally would have been rejected in a standard (col- 
lege) admissions review . . . less than four per cent of all (X)P partici- 
pants were dropped from the program for academic problems ... in 
Philadelphia H5 per cent had a C average or better aiul 46 per cent had an 
average of B or higher . . . (in Philadelphia 27 students had graduated 
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with grade point average 3.5 or higher and been named Presidential 
Scholars). (Carter, 1977! p. 188) 

Did COP better meet the needs of low-in come children and improve 
staffing in schools? Again the evidence, though uneven and necessarily inconclu- 
sive, is generally positive, hi the four Pennsylvania projects the Educational 
Research Associates of Bowie, Maryland — an independent evaluator — con- 
cluded 

the schools were affected in a positive way. (Noted were] . . . the greatly 
increased use of teacher aides, a significant change in the way they were 
used, the beneficial impact of aides on the environment (specifically in 
the case of Eire with a history of racial tension and violence, the reduc- 
tion and ultimate disappearance of tlie disturbances that plagued one 
location), an increased leadership role for teachers^ increased opportuni- 
ties for minority administrators, greater dependence on local neighbor- 
hoods as a source of new teachers, and a general acknowledgment that 
the cop-trained teachers would be more effective than others who had 
entered the various systems. (Carter, 1977, pp. 196-7) 

Other research also supported the notion that COP was a good way to 
recruit teachers. 

The COP program based at the University of North Dakota, with 
participants from four Indian reservation communities, provided college 
degrees and teacher certification for 51 new teachers of American hidian 
origin. Virtually all returned to their communities as full-fledged 
teachers, thereby creating or improving those conditions: Better rela- 
tions between children and their schools, a probable slowdown in the 
rate of teacher turnover, teachers thoroughly attuned to children and 
their problems, community pride in Indian-related attitudes, and, far 
from least, proof that schools with Indian children could thrive with 
significantly larger percentages of Indian teachers. (Carter, 1977, p. 204) 

Similar results were found in other communities where the racial/ethnic 
composition of the student body was much different than the teachers. COP 
teachers did more than bring a sense of the community to th<- schools. They 
were, in many other ways, excellent additions to the teaching profession. When 
compared with a comparable cohort of non-COP first-year teachers the COP 
teacher appeared to be a better teacher. On tests designed to measure teacher 
attitude, the COP had more positive attitudes. They performed * . . . in a more 
desirable manner . . . there was more interchange between student and teacher 
and students' talk was more responsive and extended . . . |and| more highly 
correlated with positive student perfoimance' (Carter, 1977, p. 207). 

The success of COP teachers did not appear to fade the longer teachers were 
employed. If anything the differences between iXW and non-COP teachers 
increaf?ed in the second year of teaching, 

CXM^-tr.nned second year teachers were more aware than their peers ot 
the *ethos* of the schools . . . and the gap [between them and the 
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iioii-COP group] was widening . . . COP teachers tended to be more 
accepting of individual differences among pupils and felt a greater sense 
of responsibility and accountability for the pupiKs progress. (Carter, 
1977, pp. 209-10) 

hi a follow-up assessment of two bilingual programs (Crystal City and Port 
Isabel, Texas) the differences between the COP and non-COP teachers were even 
more marked, 'notably in the areas of two-way exchanges between pupils and 
teachers .... These higher standards were attributed to the unique qualities of 
bilingual education' (Carter, 1977, p. 210). 

The impact of a New Career program can be seen after two decades. The 
University of Minnesota, in conjunction with many social agencies, had a New 
Career program, which included the COP. and twenty years after its inception 
efforts were made to evaluate its success. Like most other such efforts, the 
program participants had been poor, predominantly Black snigle women (welfare 
recipients with children). Virtually none had completed high school. Twenty 
years later, of the 207 persons who had been in the program, at least one had 
earned a doctorate, dozens had masters degrees and about half, on whom in- 
formation was found, had graduated from the University. New Careerists re- 
ported that the program had changed their lives around from existences hopeless- 
ly mired in poverty to well-established ways of life (Amram, Flax, Hamerniesh 
and Marty, 1988). ' 

New Careers programs met some of the requirements of democratic educa- 
tion. The efforts to extend knowledge were not \'ery extensive, but much of the 
knowledge obtained by the New Careerist and from them to those i hey taught, 
v»'as organized in ways to be more understandable. The learning was much more 
active and as a consequence the participation in decisions in matters that affected 
the students' lives was considerable (both for the New Careerists and those they 
taught). Rights may have been a consideration in some New Career projects but 
they were not a quality emphasized in the authorizing legislation nor were they 
noted in any evaluative report. The most notable democratic achievement was in 
the area of equal encouragement. When New Careerists were given the oppor- 
tunity to succeed in both higher education and in professions, they not only 
performed far better than expected, but they equaled or exceeded the perform- 
ances of those from advantaged backgrounds. 

The New Career strategy meets affirmative action objectives on the basis of 
merit. New Careerists earn their way up the ladder without special treatment. 
Moreover, the record of New Careerists raises doubts about the fairness of 
existing academic systems. Despite its successes. New Careers was dismantled. 
Recently (1988). a Task Force on Minority Teachers appointed by Secretary of 
Education Cavazos has recommended that 20 million dollars be appropriated 
every year to reinstitute a New C'arcer strategy to facilitate the recruitme * of 
minorities into teaching. Federal legislation and legislation in California aut^ iru 
ing New Career approaches are currently wending their way through the 
machinery. Without mt^re democratic input such legislation is likely to suffer the 
fate of earlier New Career projects. 

While It is untieniable that New Careers had important deinixratic qualities, 
it also is true that the programs as ccMiceived and implemented had serious flaws. 
The most serious problem was an unwillingness to critically examine the fun- 
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(lamcntal purposes of education. New Careers burst onto the scene when the 
credibility of education was at its lowest ebb, simultaneously attacked from the 
left that called for the end of schooling, not its reform, while the right crusaded 
against permissiveness which was blamed for everything from the war in Viet- 
nam to the beginnings of a drug epidemic. A serious examination of education 
was not undertaken then, just as today*s reforms are derived from a superficial 
examination and analysis. New Careers, like the Compensatory Approach and 
the Effective School was a top-down program. It rose when an elite supported it 
and it fell when that cUte lost interest or power. A revitalization of education, 
particularly an education devoted to true equal encouragement and the full 
realization of the potential of Chicanos, among others, requires a political constit- 
uency powerful enough to produce such an education. Anything less is not only 
undemocratic, it is also impossible. Whatever else is to be learned from the New 
Career experience that is one very* important lesson. The potential pohtical 
constituency for a truly democratic education comes from an alliance of profes- 
sionals, paraprofessionals. students and their parents and others in the commun- 
ity who recognize the critical need for a democratic education. 

The democratic influence of New Careers, while noteworthy, was transient 
and limited. Many individual teachers have come closer to the ideal. Those 
experiences need to be accumulated and contrasted with the experiences of the 
other models. One dimension of New Careers is very important: it evaluates 
performance in real life situations which standardized evaluation techniques sim- 
ply cannot do. The New Career experience raises questions about th^- validity of 
standardized measures. In real-life situations New Careerists performed much 
better than they did in the confines of the classroom on very similar challenges 
(Carter, 1977). 

A Democratic Schooling strategy requires the same dedication that is found 
in the Effective School. It would, however, be no more difficult to institutional- 
ize. Unless a strong political force can be mobilized, both models will meet a 
great deal of resistance. The Effective School can count on more help from the 
business community than will be available to Democratic Schooling, but whether 
business support is an important ingredient in a campngn to reduce Chicano 
school failure is yet another unknown. 

In one vital capacity the true test of Democratic Schooling has not been made. 
Democratic Schooling is brought into existence by democratic means. For that 
to happen a political constituency for Democratic Schooling must be mobilized. 
At present, a democratic-initiated education is a brgely unexamined alternative 
to authoritarian education. The constituency organized to implement Democratic 
Schooling also would have to promote companion poHcies that would change 
among other things the priorities of a society, the configuration of work, and the 
admission standards to the university. 

Increasing university admissions present a peculiar political problem for 
Chicano success. That problem underscores the rethinking required for a political 
revival on which Chicano school success rests. At the present time, university 
growth places Chicano aspiration in opposition to those who oppose such 
growth because of difficulties brought to local communities, thus rupturing what 
liad been a 'progressive' coalition, A New (^nreer strategy would be uniquely 
helpful here because it would allow far nu>re people to be admitted to the 
university without overburdening existing physical plants. Bringing a university 
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education to the place where people work increases the likelihood for enlarging 
the coalition in support of equahty in education. Presently that coalition is weak 
and not gathering strength. 

While much less is known about Democratic Schooling than the other 
models, the inherent problems with the others recommend that more study be 
given to a democratic alternative. One aspect of Democratic Schoohng deserves 
emphasis: it, far more than either of the two other models, rejects cumulative 
deficit as the cause of Chicano school failure. Because this position posits inequal- 
ity in institutions, its actions can be introduced at any time and for any age 
student. The argument advanced is that if the institutional impediments to 
success arc removed, Chicanos — or any other victim of unfair treatment — will 
be able to keep up with those who have not been unjustly treated. That orienta- 
tion not only led to the invention of New Careers and Upward Bound at the 
University ot Oregon, it also was instrumental in the success of those programs. 

In conclusion, when the problem of Chicano school failure is cast in the 
broadest social context, we are left with much that is not yet known. Some 
recent attempts at an Effective School provide powerful evidence that Chicano 
students can master college preparation academic subjects, if given a reasonable 
opportunity to learn. What is not as yet known is whether: (a) the materia! they 
are taught is important or even useful, (b) the existing political economy has the 
capacity to absorb a rapid increase in college educated persons, or. if that is not 
the case, (c) there is the political will and know-how to create a work world that 
is consistent with a learned society. There is a great need to broaden the range of 
experiments and directly connect these experiments to public policy. 

The relationship between the educational research findings and school policy 
is in itself a research question that needs to be explored much more completely 
and intensively than it has been. The relationship is confounded by two distinctly 
ditferent research problems. One deals with the nature of educational research 
and its lack of connection to policy considerations. The other is research into the 
political factors that surround policy decisions. Educational research, by and 
large, is remotely if at all connected to educational policy. The research suffers 
from a number of serious deficiencies, among the most glaring being: (1) a lack 
of synchronization between what is most important in schools and what is most 
important for researchers — the schools and the researcher are often not on the 
same page; the concern of the academic researcher is very largely determined by 
what referee journals accept for publication, while schools are most concerned 
with meeting very specific educational goals; (2) even when generally aligned on 
a particular issue, differences in understanding of the nuances of the issues and 
differences in basic loyalties between school personnel and researchers generate 
difficulties in design and interpretation of findings; (3) academic research is too 
limited in scope — a necessary condition of *good' research is either statistical or 
experimental control over variables, but the school is an extraordinary complex 
place and control represents distortion of reality and that in turn makes transla- 
tion of the research findings into policy exceedingly difficult; (4) most education- 
al research is organized into rather short time frames, the results obtained are 
often transient, and when implemented as school practice fade away, thus contri- 
buting to the suspicimi that practitioners have of researchers; (5) research findings 
are often ungeneralizable as policy — results may be obuined under impossible 
to duplicate conditions, e.g., the teachers and administrators used in research 
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may be far superior to staff that would have to translate the results into regulariz- 
ed practice, or the excitement and fanfare generated by research cannot be 
maintained once incorporated into the ordinary day-to-day work schedule.. 

What makes the relationship between research and educational policy even 
more difficult is the political acceptability of research findings. As Galileo learned 
in 1633, findings obtained from careful research can get the researcher in trouble 
If the findings conflict with the behef structure of established authority, ildu- 
cation. being a political entity responds to political pressures; research findings 
that are not supported politically will not be considered. Rarely is the offending 
researcher tried, as Galileo was, by an inquisitional body; more often the findings 
are ignored until the time they become politically acceptable, that is, until a large 
enough political constituency has been mobilized to force a reconsideration. The 
New Career program illustrates the relationship between research and social 
policy quite vividly. In every possible way the research supported New Careers, 
Not only was it demonstrated that New Careers met its intended goals, but it 
was further shown that the gains from the project could be sustained for long 
periods of time. It was also shown that the New Career approach could be 
carried out successfully in many places with a wide range of populations, how- 
ever, that success had little long term impact on educational policy. 

Nothin<^ Fails Like Success. Success is meaningless if the game has been 
changed. It makes no difference how good a Mahjong player you are if 
no one plays Mahjong anymore, and that is what happened to New 
Careers and other paraprofessional programs, (Pearl, 1981, p. 38) 

When researching the political implications of research findings on educa- 
tional pohcy, two very different problems arise. One involves the sustaining 
interest in a society that is increasingly titillated by new fads; such a society is 
without memory and without vision. It knows neither where it has been, nor 
where it is going, and woe unto anyone who raises questions about either the 
past or the future. The research impact on educational policy under such condi- 
tions is not likely to be significant or long lasting. Perhaps of even greater 
importance is the abihty of the society to tolerate the implications of the research 
findings. Research findings that if utilized would increase educational attainment 
in a society that cannot integrate more educational success into its economic 
structure is not going very far. A society that aspires to policy based on know- 
ledge must build knowledge into its decision-making systems. Of the three 
approaches discussed in this chapter — the Compensatory, the Effective School 
and the Democratic Schooling approaches — only the last makes that a conscious 
part of its program. Similarly, a society gets an education it is willing to pay 
for, and research findings that in effect call for policies more expensive than a 
society wishes to spend are not going to get implemented. In that sense it should 
be quite clear that from a political-economic perspective, changes in education 
in California and elsewhere are likely to depend much more on the ability to 
develop a large enough constituency to overturn the constitutional restrictions 
on taxation than it will on any specific educational practice based on research 
findings. The relationship between calls for educational change and an effective 
political constituency is perhaps the single most important unknown. (Connecting 
education and political action is n characteristic that only a Deniocrattc Schooling 
for Democratic Social Change model has. 
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Chicano school failure and Chicano school success arc inextricably linked to 
larger complexly interrelated social issues — the shape of the political economy, 
the condition of the environment, the lingering and at times festering conditions 
of race and ethnic hatred and sexual domination, the ever-changing face of 
international relations, the use and misuse of technology — and unless these 
issues arc an integral part of the education Chicanos and all others receive, 
educational progress for Chicanos will be slow, uneven, and most likely illusory. 
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Chapter 11 



Conclusions: Towards Chicano 
School Success 



Richard R, Valencia 



In this concluding chapter. I will offer some final thoughts on the promotion of 
school success for Chicano students. Particular focus will be on a synthesis of 
ideas presented by the various contributors of this volume. Based on our discus- 
sion thus far. the task here is to address how might Chicano school success be 
realized. Wc tackle this inquiry by zeroing in on the following specific areas: (a) 
keeping Chicanos in school, (b) the social context of schooling, (c) bilingual 
education, (d) Chicano parental involvement in schooling, (c) the assessment 
context of schooling, and (f) 'Democratic Schooling'. 

Keeping Chicanos in School 

Clearly, one of the major challenges of improving schooling for Chicano 
students is to keep them in school. As Rumberger (chapter 3) has underscored, 
the dropout problem among Chicanos is so acute that the social and economic 
welfare of the general Chicano population is not likely to improve uncil its 
educational status improves, hi part, the 'quality of life' for the next generation 
of Chicanos hinges on solving the scandalous dropout rate. Although there 
are effective programs that are combatting the dropout issue among Chicanos 
(see Rumberger; see also Trueba. chapter 6). a growing number of educational 
reformers are Culling for deep-rooted systemic reform — necessitating changes in 
the fundamental nature of broad economic, political, cultural, and school curricu- 
lar contexts (see Pearl, chapter 10). In short, the Chicano dropout issue is not just 
an educational problem. Those Chicano students who drop out of secondarv 
schooling compared to their Chicano peers who remain in school, tend to be of 
lower socioeconomic status, are of immigrant background, and are more likelv 
to be proficient in Spanish than English. Thus, one can readily identify a host ot 
correlates of dropping out. As such, there needs to be a broad- based dropout 
reform agenda enc.Mupassing principles of Democratic Schooling, counsehng. 
desegregation/integration, economic restructurmg of schools and society, and ^o 
much more. 
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The Social Context of Schooling 

C^haptcr 2 by Donate). Mcnchaca and Valencia provides an overview of the 
problems associated with Chicane students attending segregatj. d schools. There is 
no doubt that segregation of the 192()s has cast a rigid mold for future genera- 
tions of Chieanos. Furthermore, as Donato et al. emphasize, the current segrega- 
tion of Chicanos is proliferating. Sadly so, it is predicted that Chicano students of 
the 1990s and those of the early twenty-firsi century will attend schools of even 
greater segregation than their contemporary peers, hi the most pessimistic sense, 
the deleterious consequences of attending ethnically isolated schools — particular- 
ly the adverse outcomes of low achievement and high dropout rates — arc likely 
to intensify. 

Thc move towards C^hicano school success must have school desegregation 
and integration as part of its agenda. The current era in which ethnically different 
students attend separate schools has to end. In n nation that often boasts of its 
culturally diverse population, it is shameful for children and youth of such 
diverse backgrounds not to share the same schools and classrooms in an equitable 
tashion. As our society becomes more and more ethnically diverse in the deeades 
ahead, we have a grand opportunity to see that students from different cultural 
backgrounds attend the same schools in an integrated manner. It is essential that 
the social context ot school reform for C-hicanos embraces desegregation and 
integration (see Donato et al. for further discussion on how desegregation/ 
integration nught be promoted). 

Bilingual Education 

In light of the linguistic variation among C!!hicano students, it is not surprising 
that the srlux^hng of Chicano language minority students is a dominant theme of 
this book. Discussions by CJarcia (chapter 4). Merino {chapter 5), and Donato 
vf ill. (chapter 2) speak to the educational needs of Chicanos as second language 
learners. C 'overage of pertinent research and issues by these authors ptiints to 
several major conclusions. First, C?hieano language minority students are quite 
capable ot dual language learning, and there is increasing evidence that bilingual- 
ism leads to cognitive advantages. Second, the attainment ot school success for 
C?hican(^ students in bilingual classrooms can be empirically demonstrated. Third, 
the vast percentage of limited-English proficient (LF.P) Chicano students who are 
in need ot bilingual educatUMi are not receiving it. Fourth, tor those C^hicaiu) LEV 
students who do reciMve biluigual education, there. is an iiureasmg trend for them 
to have such sthooling in linguistically segregated settings. 

In spite ot the mounting evideiite that bilingual education helps to promote 
Chicano school success, there is a growing anti-bilingual intolerance making its 
ctnvardly way tiirough the nation, l^roponents of bilingual education, especially 
policymakers, must assert thi'ir continued advocacy tor suth proj^rams on behalf 
ol" Chicano sect^nd language le.irners, because there is no doubt that the tiiture 
need tor bilingual ctlucatioii will increase. As Pallas. Natriello and McDill (19SS) 
predict, the nation.il number ot LLP children (of whieh will be mostly of 
Mexican origin) will triple iroiu 2 million in 1982 to 6 million in the year 2()2(J 
(also see Donato ct ii!., chapter 2). In sum. gi^'en what we know about the values 
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of bilingual education — especially how it can help promote enhanced schooling 
outcomes for Chicano students — it makes so much sense to include bilingual 
education as a major element in the goal of Chicano school success. As Merino 
(chapter 5) reminds us, the available research shows that bilingual education helps 
to promote school success among Chicano students. The point is that researcli- 
ers, practitioners, and policymakers need to combhie forces and work together 
now to make these successes occur on a much larger scale for Chicano second 
language learners. 

Chicano Parental Involvement 

At the broadest level, 'the evidence is clear. When parents are involved in their 
youth's schooling, children do better in school (Marburger, 1990, p. 82). 
Ciiven the connection between parental involvement and children's improved 
academic performance, it is vital that schools act assertively getting Chicano 
parents involved in their children's schooling (see Marburger for a clarification of 
the roles parents can play). 

But, the question is sometimes asked, do Chicaner parents truly value educa- 
tion? Indeed, they do. The brief legal history of C^hicano-initiated desegregation 
court cases covered by Donato ct al. (chapter 2) and special education litigation 
described by Valencia and Aburto (chapter 8) informs us that C'hicano parents 
care deeply about their children's schooling, especially in the struggle for equal 
educational opportunities. As well, Laosa and Henderson (chapter 7) provide 
empirical vidence that many Chicano parents play important roles in fostering 
their children's academic motivation and in providing enriching home intellectual 
environments. 

Althougii there is considerable evidence that Chicano parents get involved in 
many ways in their cliildren's education, negative stereotypes persist about the 
lack of such involvement. In a recent major incident, a misconception about 
Chicano parental involvement came from the mouth of our nation's top-ranked 
education official. In early 1990 in San Antonio, Texas, US Education Secretary 
Lauro C^avazos commented to the effect that education was once highly valued 
by Latino parents, vet somewhere along the line we lost that' (Editorial, 
1990). it is clear that Secretary C-avazos has little knowledge and comprehension 
of the many problems C^hicano parents face in attaining equitable schooling for 
their offspring. To blame the C^hicaiio parent is to blame the victim. C^avazos 
should look for solutic^is — not scapegoats, hurciisviii the existing degree of 
Chicano parental involvement should be a vital part of current school reform 
because the role of C^hicano parents is a key in realizing their children's school 

SUCl'CSS. 



The Assessment Context of Schooling 

A niaj(^r reality of the schooling experieiue is that all students must uiulergo 
academic assessment for v. i rums purposes. Valencia and Aburto (chapter 8) 
prt)vide ample discussion that many Chicano students suffer from serious prob- 
lems m the assessment context of schooling, particularly stemming from the 
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abuses of intelligence and competency tests. As Valencia and Aburto comment, 
the two primary issues of test abuse involve (a) the administration of 
psychometrically questionable instruments, and (b) the 'high-stakes' nature of 
some forms of testing (i.e., the heavy reliance of single test scores in some 
instances of educational decision-making). When these two explosive abusive 
practices combine, a test can have potent consequences in helping to shape school 
failure among Chicanos, 

The problems associated with the assessment of Chicano students (especially 
testing) are so severe that some scholars are discussing the need for paradigmatic 
shifts (e.g.. Mercer, 1989; Rueda, chapter 9; Valencia and Aburto, chapter 8). 
There are increasing calls for sociocultural norming, curricular-based testing (i,e,, 
all testing should be tightly and functionally linked to instruction), use of multi- 
ple data sources, and so forth. Suffice it to say that the promotion of Chicano 
school success will necessitate many challenges to the status quo of current 
assessment and testing practices. Abusive practices can be remedied or eliminated 
in the years ahead if appropriate attention is paid to the integration of sound 
science and ethics. 



Democratic Schooling 

Since the beginning of public education in our nation, there has never been 
agreement that schools promote school success for all students. Hence, there has 
been an ongoing debate of what constitutes workable school reform. Pearl's 
analysis (chapter 10) points rather clearly to those strategies that have not shown 
to be successful. On the other hand, his ideas about 'Democratic Schooling' offer 
us a vision of what it will take to achieve Chicano school success. I believe that 
his notions of students* rights, equal encouragement, useful knowledge, and so 
forth, can serve as beacons for structuring and implementing school success for 
Chicanos. As Fearl notes, the bottom line of workable school reform is to 
connect education with political action. In the years ahead, failure to pay atten- 
tion to the linkages of schooling with a number of social issues, macropolicies, 
and the features of Democratic Schooling will very likely result in the continua- 
tion of C'hicano schooling problems. 

Before concluding this fmal chapter, I wish to return to a point I discussed in 
the introductory chapter — that is. the subject of the 'changing demography'. 
One of the most remarkable projections wc previously discussed was that in the 
next thirty years. CJhicanos and other Latinos will account for nearly all of the 
growth in the national youth population. With respect to long-range projections, 
in sixty to seventy years from now the United States will witness a very 
significant demographic shift. It is predicted that in the middle of the twenty-first 
century, the Chicano and other Latino populations (both the general and school- 
.ige segments) will surpass Blacks in numerical status to become the nation's 
single- largest ethnic minority group. In light of the steady and predictable 
growth ofCMiicano students, attention to their many schooling problems must be 
addressed in a timely fashion. Without workable school reform beginning now 
the individual and social costs of C^hicanos dropping out of high school will only 
rise as time goes by. Not mvesting in appropriate classroom instruction now for 
(*hicano second language learners will exacerbate their schooling problems. Not 
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dismantling the system of scgicgated schools now will only aggravate the prob- 
lems Chicanos face attending ethnically/racially isolated schools. Without reform 
in testing now, the problems of test abuse vis-a-vis Chicano students will esca- 
late, and so on. Suffice it to say that current Chicano students and their families 
cannot — and should not — wait for our nation's next generation to get on with 
the business of making school success a realization. The message is simple; either 
our society pays now or pays an enormous amount in the future. 

In the fmal analysis, although the plight of Chicano students continues to 
exist there must be optimism as we travel the road to Chicano school success. It 
is important to continue with a 'language of critique', but also to make room for 
a ianguage of possibility'. iSi se pnede! It is also critical to embrace the Chicano 
community in order to share its views on how to attain school success for 
Chicano youth. Community participation in school reform, if designed right, 
can be an emancipating democratic activity. Then there is the curriculum. It is 
important to develop a perspective that curricular practices for Chicanos — in 
both products and processes — should incorporate aspects of equity, shared 
ownership, and empowerment. We also need to keep in mind that Chicano 
school success is intricately tied to macroleve! realities and thus any ultimate 
reform needs to be viewed in the context of counter-hegemonic potential. And 
fni-^!ly, there is Chicano youth. We should adopt a view that the educability of 
Chicano students is without limits. We also need to value and guide Chicano 
youth, as well as learn from them. Most importantly, Chicano youth and adults 
need to discuss together their visions and plans of a better world. 
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Chicano School Failure and Success: 
Research and Policy Agendas for the 1990s 



As we enter the 1990s, nationally the Chicano people number nearly 13 million people 
-arSroxfmately 63 p r cent of the total Latino population^ Notwithstanding a grea idea 
of wUhTn gToup variability, the large and rapidly growing Chicano P°P"1^"°".^^ 
dubious distinaion of being the most undereducated of "^""'^'."^"'jS^'';^ 
ethnic minority populations. There are indicators that such schooling problems and 
conditions are worsening. . ■ r i „ 

This book is intended to examine-from various perspectives-the school failure and 
sulce s o?Chicano students. The deep roots and broad branches of ^^^-^^^^^^^X 
inrfirate that these poor schooling conditions and outcomes are profound^ influenced by 
nSona o es'and s^.uctures that promote and maintain inequality. Of course there 
is the alternative type of perspective that Chicanos are the makers of their own 
educLona Drrblems A^^ to this 'person-centred' explanation, the intellectual 

an5 mrvirnal deto^^ students are believed to be rooted in their inadequate 

"SoStion.ltisunfortuna^^ 

pseudoscience, and ignorance-has held such high currency for so many decades. 

In recent years, however, there have been gusts of air blowing fresh, '"vigorating 
scholS into the study of the schooling problems of Chicano and other racial/ethn.c 
m?noHtV tudents Although these new airways are far from being jetstreams, movement 
can ? ta nly be felt The present volume joins these currents in an attempt to push along 
further understanding of what constitutes, maintains, and helps shape school fa^lu e 
amone Sicano students. In addition, the various contributors of th-. book provide n 
vS degrees their own visions of research and policy needs that may help to realize 
Chicane school success. 
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